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COMPANY, AND WHO ACHIEVED DISTINCTIVE SUC- 
CESS ON MAY 11-12 AT THE SYRACUSE MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL, THUS SUBSTANTIATING HER VALUE AS A 
FESTIVAL FAVORITE 
———— a — - - = 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Church, School Positions Secured 

BABCOCK 


Concert and 
MRS 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


THI INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 

Secures positions for Music in 

Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories Teachers 

ommended for all departments of school and 


Teachers of 


re« . 
college work Macueca Bui .pina, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


603-4 Cannecire Hate New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 

Normal course in Public and Private School 
Special coaching for church trials. 

Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


phy 


Music 
Address 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


Residence: 6%0 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZ0O-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Vocal Studio: 
67th St., N. Y¥ Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MME 


so W 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teicher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


as7 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, so1o Schuyler. 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62nd Street, New York. 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ba6 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
12a Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
West 6eth St., New York 


137 bd 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Mwue Anna Zixcier, Diascrtor. 


Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera 
_ “Bidg.), New York City. 


1274 Bryant. 


House 


Tel 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera H N. Y. 
” Residence: 2184 Bath te Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 








ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocar Art-Sct- 
ENCE Auditions by appointment only. 

i : Circle 


Address Secretary 


817 Carnegie Hall, Phone, 1350 


M« 
AND 
Mks 

Teachers of 
Evan Williams, 
Wells, Robert 
650 artists now in 

SUMMER TERM, JULY 

For all particulars, apply 70 
154 West 57th st., New York City 
1472 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
responsible positions 


AND AUGUST 
Carnegie Hall, 
Tel. Circle 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140 
Miss Boice is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
and Thursday afternoons Tel. «1350 Circle 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 291 Morningside 


HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, Circle 764 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Phone, 321 Circle 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


MY E R, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle, 
703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
Phone, 


2859 Academy. 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 

American Voice 

Garden Artists 

pean Diplomas. 

200 West io7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Highest American and Euro- 
Lost voices positively restored, 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Worth, from June 
Carnegie Hall, after September roth. 


Hotel San Francisco, 6th 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
Carnegie Hall, .. ..Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone. 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River. 7975. 


New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 7oth Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
West &sth New York 


337 Street, 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Hall, New York City. 


zo. Carnegie 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 
in Paris, 
MME, REGINA DE SALES 

Inquiries—The Leonori 
Avenue 63rd Street, 
Telephone 1342 Plaza. 


France, October Ist 


Madison New York 


and 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal 
Address, J 


Method 


CartaLt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 


Soprano Instruction, Lehmann 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 1soth 
St.. N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


New York 


Studio: 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 
Summer Classes until August 14th, 


MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist - Instruction, 
gand_ St. New York 


East « 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 


243 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Methed 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon g60, 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West tozad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





424 Central Park West New York 
Tel, 4474 Academy. 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New Yerk City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
810 Carnecire Hai : New Yeore 
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June 10, 1920 


Stanley GARDNER fit: 


T Gladstone Avenue Westmount, Mostreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
3240 Burnet Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio, 


PIANIST 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





HEN t.0 Tf 


LEVY 
ENGELHARDT vets 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree: New Yor City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy ier 


Louise Sf. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of — 
og S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conducter 
651 West 169th Street - New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MATHER 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City. 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Tescher of 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor ann Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


TEACHING AT 


1716 Chestant St.. Puente Pa., Tues. and’Fri, Aft. 
1914 Diamond St. - Philadelphia, Pa: 


care WILLARD "s 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘iss 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care ot American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


-GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, Londen, New Yerk. 
Aries Teacher 
internationally Recognized 45 a Vel Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coac 
Special Course in Diction. Me as pre 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher o 
many other succesatul om 
Temple, Cineinnatt, 


HARRISON ILD Conceit 
Oi ganist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Louis A. Potter, Jr. © Ruby Potter 


Concert Pianist Opera, Concerts 
and Organist and Oratorio 























for Opera. 
Lawrence and 
studios 508 Odd Fellows 








STUDIO: 
1325 G STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited aumber of papils accepted 
Address) 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone. 4947, Prospect 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Managemeot: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Werres Concert Barean, Schifimann Bldg. St. Panl, Mies, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Pianist Syracuse U . New York 














Knabe Piss 


VEMMEL! 


Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. 


LAR HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary 
4t2 Fifth Ave., New Yor' 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 
, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 
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Philadelphia 














118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


RALPH GOX 


COMP OSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 
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os. — = IG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
BETTY GRAY 
OPEN FoR TOnceRT Bere e ENTS 
PRASSE oss 
WAZEL LUCILLE PECK |S 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
KRAFT 
Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 
Bonei« V ALERI 
N ‘DE PARRY 
R R DRAMATIC TENOR 
hee 
SAYLOR 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
SONG WRITER 


Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
3 Linnaean Steet Cambridge, Mass. 
Pupils. ver = —_— Street 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First Nationa! 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 
Hw 
2 LUTIGER GANNON 
s 
e 
invorses E. 
E_ 905 Lyos & Healy Building, Chicago, 111. 
Accompanist and Coach 
654 WEST 113th STREET 
Teleph 7639 
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D 
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NEW YORK 


hedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 


Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 











.sHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conan. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:e==2< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompante:" 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, idem 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES. Aeolian Hall. New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


sa awa 10 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 1goth Street, New York City 

















EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 








8: 
New York 





Personal Addres. 
419 West 146th Street, 





KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 





Lazat S, SAMOILOFF | 





BARITONE | 
Bel Canto School of Singing | 
Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, 
Didur, Chaliapin, Sammarco, 
Sembach, Zerola, ete, 
Studio: 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


324 West 84th St. New York 
_ Phone, _5420 Schuyler. 


New York 


: KRONOLD £2!!!" 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, III. 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO 
418 West 77th Street” . on 


LJUNGKVIST 


E SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall 








) Cellist 


561 West 147th St 
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New York City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - - 2 « Chicage 





LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 








Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Stes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New Yor’ 


PRANCES DEVILLA DIAMICT AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St.. New York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchourg, Va. 


: GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 

















Successful songs: “The 

T Devil's Love song,” “Even- 
in Song,” “Two Roses,” 
Lullaby,” “Come 


' usk 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piane School. 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street | NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 
9 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS:.s00 


GRAND PRIZES 
CnCaLe 699 5T LOU 808) 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FWTH AVE 
La) 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 


Operatic Chor us—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Aveove. for All Information 
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June 10, 1920 





BRAD 


1854 NEW 








Ff. GC. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 Weet Ole Street New York Riverside 7524 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1620 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER |: 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
395 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 





HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Stadios:{ 22. West 85th Street, New York 
2849 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher for fifteen years 
in New York. Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September 18, 1920. 
Address: Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
New York City 








‘MARGOLIS«% 


E 1425 Broadway. Suite 38. New York City 





HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr, and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


LONGY SCHOOL]: 


Musical Instruction 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS, BABCOCK, Cornegie Hall, 





New York 
New York 





ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of oe eae supplementary 
New York 


l 
0 
U 
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antes 118 West 19h Street 


‘DILLING 


HARP IS T 
D Met. mF, & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Summer Address: care of a ty Express Co. 
11 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 








MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Schuyler 3317 








Ovide Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School of Violin” 


Four volumes—First Principles to Hi 
Virtuosity. Includes the works of Henri n 
ard, translated into English, with necessary 
fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, with 
special studies by Musin and other Masters. 

No such definite system from A to Z has 
heretofore existed. Send stamp for History of 
the Belgian School. 

“MY MEMORIES" by Ovide Musin. Contains 
anecdotes, adventures, artistic experiences, in a 
career of more than fifty years, and twice 
around the World. Autograph letter of Leo- 
ae Il, King of the Belgians, Saint-Saéns; 20 

Hustrations, Price ¢ {2.50 net. 

Mesia Pub. Co. 


hest 








Address 51 West 76th St. New York City 





OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenom: nal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New Vork 


sREUTER 





P PIANIST 
H Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 15¢ each 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
- his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15¢ you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as‘ ‘Madrigale’ ‘ 
‘Il Tro vatore. ". “ie 
moresque,’ “ Barcarolle, Ki 
,, Melody in f,” Butterfly,’ 
‘ Harlekin,’ ** Shep ne 
Pan ’ and practically all the 
other standard classics. 









Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You’ ll get the best 
music at a real savin deal with 

a merchant who is fair minded 
and broadminded. Remember, 
Century at means a low 
rofit for him. nsist on Century. 
f your dealer won't supply you,we 
will. Catalogue of 2, 
classical and standard 
compositions free on 
request. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART |! 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
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GREAT MAHLER FESTIVAL IN AMSTERDAM MAKES DUTCH 


CITY THE MUSICAL CENTER OF EUROPE FOR TWO WEEKS 


Celebrities from All Countries Assist and Listen—Flesch, Busch, Telmanyi and Schmuller Play in Orchestra at 
Performance of Eighth Symphony—Honors for Mengelberg 2 
By César Saerchinger, Spectal Correspondent of the Musical Courier 


[In this article, received barely in time to catch this 
week’s issue, Mr. Saerchinger covers part of the story 
of the great Mahler Festival at Amsterdam, of special 
interest as the first great international gathering of mu- 
sicians since the war. Next week a second article will 
continue the festival story and relate.in detail the many 
incidental happenings in connection with the festival, 
telling of the honors heaped upon as by the 
people and the Dutch Queen herself; of the 
naming of a square and street after him by 
the city of Amsterdam, and of the forma- 


-for him—easy victories of the conducting virtuoso 
with Tschaikowsky and Berlioz, Beethoven and Liszt, is a 
proof of unselfish loyalty worthy of the highest admira 
tion. It underscores a confession of faith so unequivocal 
as to command for its object at least respectful attention 

MAHLER’s PostHuUMOUS Victory. 


Gustav Mahler has been dead nearly a decade, a period 
during which his appreciation has taken a steady rise 


end of each evening—after two hours or more of the 
most intense emotionalism, produced with the most colossal 
sound-apparatus that was ever set in motion—one won 
ders by what means this pitch is to be maintained. As | 
write, five concerts are behind me and in retrospect they 
present an almost uninterrupted rise 


CHE QUANTITATIVE ASPECT 


It would be idle to try to review all these concerts in 
detail. When it is all over, I shall have—I hope—the 
proper perspective to point out the biggest moments 
Meantime, a few general facts about the purely physical 
proportions of the undertaking will be in place 
_ The large hall of the Concertgebouw has 2,200 seats 
Subscribers and the foreign guests of the Festival Com 
mittee fill most of them. The public rehearsals preceding 
the concerts are in reality people’s concerts, and thus fat 
have been sold out to the last seat Thus, the most im 
portant of the concerts are heard by over 
four thousand people each. This, in a city of 
600,000 inhabitants, or one-tenth of the size of 
New York, means that virtually the whole in 





tion of a “Mahler League,” etc. The story 
will be illustrated by many special photo- 
graphs.—Editor’s Note. ] 

Amsterdam, May 15, 1920.—Spring, Hol 
land, tulips, anniversary, music, international 
reunion, peace, friends, Mengelberg— these are 
1 few of the ideas that flit through one’s mind 
as one tries to record impressions of the great 
Mahler Festival in Amsterdam. For days | 
have tried to make a start, tried to relate in 
ome worthy sense the piece of musical his 
tory that | am privileged to experience. In 
vain. I am reduced to writing down the bart 
facts, leaving the reader to imagine the over 
whelming effect of such a constellation of emo 
tional factors as | have indicated at the top 
of this paragraph. 

Briefly, then, Willem Mengelberg, the un 
crowned king of Holland, is celebrating his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as the conductor of 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw What that 
means only a Dutchman can fully appreciate. 
The Concertgebouw has, since 1888, been the 
nerve center of music in Holland. Music in 
Holland is more than an art. It is a second 
religion, the cultivation of which is almost 
universal, and which im its present pertectton 
looks back upon a tradition of centuries. In 
the fifteenth and° sixteenth centuries Dutch 
singers crossed the Alps in one steady stream 
to fll the marvelous choirs of the Roman 
Church. The fame of Holland’s musicians 
swept through Europe, as its ships swept the 
seven seas. When Mengelberg stands facing 
his audience in that great hall of the Concert 
gebouw he looks upon memorial plates bearing 


the names of Dutch musicians—Sweelinck, 


Lassus, Clemens, Obrecht—who centuries ago 
wrote a polyphony that is the marvel of musi 
cians sales 


In these last twenty-five years Mengelberg 
has perfected his Dutch orchestra and chorus 
so that they, too, are the marvel of the world, 
a gigantic organization so sensitive in every 
member as to respond to the minutest of his 
commands and the recorded will of the com- 
poser. With it he has attained a sort of pure 
culture of musical styles—a capacity to re 
create the world of Beethoven or Debussy or 
Mahler or Tschaikowsky out of the imperfect 
indications that musical notation affords 
which is probably unequaled in the world. 
Chere may be certain qualities, tonal or dy 
namic, that are surpassed here and there by 
other orchestras (I say “may be”), but in 





tellectual and artistic interest of the popula 
tion 1s absorbed by the festival. As a matter 
ot tact, the theaters during these two weeks 
are nearly empty 

Far more remarkable than its quantity is 
the quality of this audience That of the con 
certs proper is a gala audience par excellence 
It has been gathered from all the corners o 
Europe—and America. As one passes through 


the aisles, among crowds of festively dressed 
men and women, one hears Dutch. English, 
German and French in almost equal propo: 
tions, and one may recognize distinguished 
personalities from Russia, from Scandinavia, 
from Italy. Since the days of Bayreuth such 
a choice assembly has perhaps not been seen 
\n AubIENCE or CELEBRITIES 

\s I looked about me I see composers whose 

names are perpetuated in the musical histories 


I see Arnold Schonberg, the great iconoclast 
surrounded by a host of his pupils—Anton 
Von Webern and Egon Wellesz in their midst 


I see Alfredo Casella, from Italy; Florent 
Schmitt and Nadia Boulanger, from France; 
Paul Gilson and Francois Rasse, from Bel 
gium, and Leonid Kreutzer from Russia 
From Sweden there is Halvorsen, and from 
Denmark, Carl Nielsen and Paul Von Klenau 
Germany has sent several; England none, for 
Cyril Scott has had an accident that pre vented 
his coming Julius Roentger dean of the 
Holland group 

A small army of conductors has come from 
Germany hey sit in the rehearsals, with 
scores spread on their laps, pencil in hand, 
watching every nuatice There i Wendel of 
Bremen, fresh from his triumphs in Rome 
\bendroth from Cologne; Fritz Busch from 
Stuttgart; Scheinpflug and Unger from Ber 
lin And there is Mortelmans from Brusse! 
and Hertz, from San Francisco, and Adrian 

(Continued on page 6.) 


SPECIAL OPERA SEASON 
‘ PROJECTED FOR PARIS 
Longone Says Rich American Is to Back 
It—The Plans 
Paul Longone, personal manager of Titta 
Ruffo and husband of Carolina White, be 
fore sailing for France on Saturday, May 29, 











FREDERICK GUNSTER 


announced that A. J. Davis, a Colorado cop 
per mine owner who lives in New York, mm 
tends to back a new organization to be called 


this general quality as an instrument of style , 
interpretation the orchestra of the Concert /s knou n throughout the American concert fit ld not only for his beauti the New York Grand Opera Company, of 
gebouw is the ideal. It is a national product ful voice and highly cultivated art, combined with thorough musician “ah h ca + isewe gD ty Mi. ses rt na. ’ he 
of which the nation is proud, because it un ship, but also for the stand he has taken concerning all things American chat - ang ioe 08 ripe 4 ~ Th ~ 
derstands its value. For nowhere in the world m music, Although he has had the advantages of European study and d : Cl rte ‘ I ly v3 p a pA nage “be ales 
is there a more highly cultivated musical audi 7 fluent linguist, he champions the American composer and proves that aid October to Ix heltowed b a the ; ie the 
ence, an assemb lage of discriminé ating listeners English 18 as easily sung and as beautiful to hear as any other language. . so fear 1921 V y ano n 

with such a preference for “heavy” musical The coming season will find this popular tenor in greater demand than 4° 5 os ae n “practically arranged,” said 
fare, a public which frankly prefers chamber ever, judging from the advance engagements already booked his Longone, that Toscanini will be artistic direé 
music to opera. managers, Haensel & Jones. tne The company is to include Mary Garden, 
A NATIONAL JUBILEE, Rosa Raisa, Carolina White, Anna Fitziu, 

his Mengelberg anniversary is, therefore, nn WUT I AMET Hl Lucretia Bori, Maria Barrientos, soprano 
quite naturally a sort of national festival, in Eleanora de  Cisner Flora Perini, con 
which the town—indeed, the whole country—takes part. Not overlooking the fact that this rise has been due to _ traltos lito Schipa, Joseph Hyslop, tenors; Titta 
Ruffo, Giacomo Rimini, baritones; Adamo Didur and 


For the two weeks set aside for it, the Concertgebouw is 
the center of life; its decorated gates are the goal of 
thousands every day, all trams that lead to it are be 
flagged, its doors, like those of ancient temples, are never 
closed. All over the town the shops bear reminders of 
the “Feest:” portraits of Mengelberg, of Mahler, copies 
of the great Mengelberg Memorial Book—a choice ex 
ample of Dutéh bookmaking art—Mahler scores, books on 
Mahler, special editions of magazines, postcards commem 
orating the festival—everything imaginable. 

In all these manifestations the names of Mahler and 
Mengelberg are linked, and it is only slightly exaggerated 
to say that both are national heroes. For, thanks to Men- 
gelberg’s constant and persistent efforts, Holland has come 
to understand Mahler as no nation in the world. It has 
heard more of his music than any other, and after this 
festival, will be the only one to have heard all of his 
works. Mengelberg’s championship of the works of his 
departed friend is touching and has the power of convic- 
tion. That he has chosen this anniversary, which was 
meant to be a personal homage to Mengelberg, the con- 
ductor, as the great final battle for the recognition of 
Mahler, the composer, instead of winning over again the 


the efforts of extraordinarily loyal, almost fanatical, dis- 
ciples, one must admit that a posthumous appreciation 
which grows with the widening of the perspective is a 
favorable indication, more favorable perhaps than the 
popularity which certain composers, in all periods, attain 
during their life. It is always dangerous—even at this 
distance—to “announce” a master, and those who at this 
moment are blazing forth fanfares of triumph, proclaim 
ing Mahler unreservedly as the greatest symphonist: since 
Seethoven, are to be admired for their valor rather than 
their wisdom. But it is a fact that of all the composers 
in his generation Mahler has set in vibration the most 
profoundly and touchingly human chord. That today, 
after the heart and soul-rending years of the war, this 
prophet who during his lifetime was as a voice crying in 
the wilderness, is finding armies of followers among his 
own people, is fair proof that his message, true and deeply 
felt, is also articulate in the permanent sense. 

A more severe test of quality than this festival—nine 
great concerts exclusively devoted to one composer—could 
hardly be imagined. It is doubly severe in the case of a 
composer who almost always speaks in exalted keys. A 
Mahler Festival is like a continuous apotheosis, and at the 


Feodor Chaliapin (who appears to have survived his 
murder by the Bolshevists), basses 

\ feature of the repertory is to be Victor Herbert's 
‘Natoma,” which, says Longone, will be produced with 


Mary Garden in her original part, the first American 
opera to have a hearing in Paris There will be many 
familiar works, and for novelties Montemezzi’s “La 
Nave” and the final work of Leoncavallo Kdipo Re 
as well as his “| Zingari.” 


Kubelik Star of Czecho-Slovak Festival 


Jan Kubelik, the world-famous violinist who will make 
a tour of America next fall, is to be the instrumental star 
of-the Czecho-Slovakian Festival to be held this month in 
Prague to celebrate the first anniversary of the birth of 
the Republi of Czecho-Slovakia he violinist is to play 
with an orchestra of 250 one of the concertos that he com 
posed during the war. Over 100,000 gymnasts of Czecho 
Slovakian birth will attend the great festival Fifteen 
thousand have already sailed from America to be present 
at the ceremonies in their native land. 
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6 
Boult f the London Symphony All sorts of 
irtists of renown are scattered through the hall—singers 
ke Onég Durigo and Cahier, with Urlus and van Rooy 
to remind us of bygone Metropolitan days; fiddlers like 
Flesch, Adolf Busch, Telmanyi and Schmuller; pianists 
ke Kreutzer, Schnabel and Casella. Lamond has come 
London, Olga Samaroff from Philadephia, and 
f 
THE LATE GUSTAV MAHLER 
in whose honor the great Amsterdam Festival was given 
Kleanot pencer from New York Interesting physiog 
nomies and picturesque heads abound, with Ludwig Wull 
net majestic gray-headed figure overtopping them all 
Che famous deaf sculptor Ambrosi is there, gathering 
tudic im th richest of fields And in the midst of it 
‘ ts Alma Maria Mahler, the composer's widow, hand 
me as in the days of New York, with her grown-up 
laughter—-the father image—beside her, receiving the 
homage of innumerable friends 
Tur Festival Spirit 

All these people—artists, organizers, writers, publishers, 
patrons of art (among these Mr Lanier, of our own 
Friends of Music”)—play their part, more or less active 
in the great jubilee. Figures seen in the audience one day 
are on the stage the next, as participants of one kind or 
nother. Some, who work day and night for its success, 


it among us, in unruffled immaculacy, unwilling to miss a 
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AT THE MAHLER 
FESTIVAL 


The foreign quests of the 


Vahler Featival Commit 
tee on board the Dutch 
Kast Indian steamship 


dan Peterzonn Coen 
the harbor of 


Neated on 


ricwineg 
imaterdam 
the deck in the fore 
ground (left to right) 


are Director Freijer, of 


the Concertgebouw; 
César Naerchinger, the 
Musical Courier’s special 


representative (leran 
der Schmuller, the 


who 


Ru s 
will 


nerl 


sian §=vtolinist, 
imerica 
| season Prof Richard 
Specht, the biographer of 
Mahler, and Mrs, Specht 
Necond rou (left to 
right), Mme, Cahier, the 
contralto ; 
Director 
Gertrud 


| come to 


immediately 
Freijer; 
loerstel, 
soprano; WVre Willem 
Wengelberg; Alma Maria 
Mahler, the widou of 
(justar Wahler; Arnold 
Nchinberg. the com 
Mra. Schon 
crowd he 


above 
then 


poser, and 
berg. In the 
hind there may be dis 
tinguished Dr, Hertzkar, 
director of the Universal 
Kdition Mahler's pub 
lishers (with full beard), 
Dy Rudolf Mengelbery 
(directly behind 
berg); othera are 
Waldemar Von Bausa 
nern, the Musical Cou 
rier’s Leipzig correspond 
ent; Hgon Wellesz, the 
composer, etc, 


Nchoen 


and 














note. It seems as though every one, the social beacons 
included, were there to do something, just waiting for his 


turn. An unmistakable tension in the hall keeps flagging 
spirits up. It is the atmosphere of the festival—a true 
festival, with everyone entering in. The same people 
come together for the same purpose, greeting each other 


night after night, ever happy, keenly expectant to the end. 

Che audience is nearest to me, and I have written about 
it first. And somehow it seems quite as important as any- 
thing else in this affair. What goes on on the platform 
is beyond all description. An orchestra of a maximum 
strength of 153 sits, backed by a great organ, and flanked 
by a chorus ranging from 300 to 800 according to need, or 

on non-choral nights—by an overflow public in festive 
dress. Great banks of azalias, red and white, reach across 
the whole of the huge ramp, majestic bay-trees and palms 
are artistically spaced at back and sides, and in the center 


a white bust of Mahler is enthroned amidst a profusion 
of laurel, a noble idol honored with touching reverence 
every night 
MENGELBERG A PHENOMENON OF ENERGY 

For one feels that the applause and the bravos are 
meant for Mahler first, and then for the man who, baton 
in hand, accomplishes positively superhuman things. A 
pecial chapter should be written about the spiritual, men 
tul and physical energy of Mengelberg, conducting—with 
indescribable exaltation and straining of nerves—night 
after night, holding arduous receptions afterward, going 
home to “prepare” his scores till three in the morning, 


only to turn up on the dot of nine for the daily orchestral 
rehearsal, lasting till one. And the rest of the day is 
occupied with soloists, choral rehearsals (I heard one, 
lasting till midnight, that was more like a revival meeting 
in its expenditure of emotion) and such-like “details.” 
From September to June this is the routine of the Con- 
certgebouw 

No wonder that after every festival night, Mengelberg 
and his organization celebrate a sort of popular triumph. 
When the “regular” applause—preceded these nights by 
a minute or more of absolute silence, while the audience 
is still under the spell—is over, there follows a popular 
ovation in which everybody joins: orchestra and chorus 
rise, the audience rises as one man, and, like a conflagra 
tion, it sweeps the hall, long and persistent, breaking out 
again and again till the lights are turned out. Mengelberg 
himself smiles, bows, waves, turns and applauds his or 
chestra, and shakes hands with the soloists. It is the same 
every night 


Tue Sovoists. 


chapter by themselves. The 
for the quality of 


rhe soloists, again, are a 
quality of their names is symptomatic 
the whole performance. Their selection was obviously 
not determined by their general merits alone. Nearly 
every one has a particular relation to Mahler and his 
works Mme. Charles Cahier (a native of Nashville, 
Tennessee), for instance, has sung under Mahler in 
Vienna and was intimately acquainted with his interpre- 
tive ideas. She was selected by the composer for the first 
performance of the eighth symphony and created the con- 
tralto part of the “Song of the Earth,” which, sung by 
her and Jacques Urlus, has proven one of the highest 
points in this festival. The marvelous timbre of her voice 
and her truly poetic expression in these super-earthly set- 
tings of ancient Chinese verses made this particular per- 








June 10, 1920 
formance one of the unforgettable moments of a period 
so rich in fine impressions. 

Urlus—her worthy partner—is probably the most au- 
thentic interpreter of the tenor sections of this—the most 
purely poetic and personal of Mahler’s works. Urlus 





WILLEM MENGELBERG, 
Conductor of the Mahler Festival. 


also sang the tenor part in the “Song of Lament” the 
“Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen” at the first concert and 
the Pater Extaticus in the eighth symphony. His voice 
has lost nothing of the beauty and polish we remember 
from America, and his power of conception has deepened 
if anything 

Sigrid Onégin, engaged fer the alto part of the “Song 
of Lament” and of the second symphony, sang the “Ur- 
licht” in the latter work with a voice that seemed to have 
been created for this particular performance. Its purity, 
in contrast to the vibrant voices of the orchestral voices, 
had the effect of magic. Meta Reidel, an excellent Dutch 
contralto and personal pupil of Mengelberg, achieved a 
hauntingly mystic effect with her singing of the Zarathu- 
stra “Midnight Song” (text by Nietzsche) which is the 
slow middle movement of the third symphony. Elise 
Menagé-Challa, the soprano in the second symphony, and 


Mme. Nordewier Reddingius, the Mater Gloriosa in the 
eighth, are also native Dutch of real excellence, and the 
latter, near the end of a long and meritorious career, 1:, 


to judge by her reception, something of a national heroine. 
Joseph Groenen and Thom Denys, baritone and bass re- 
spectively, occupy similar front rank positions. Groenen 
especially sang his difficult part with splendid vocal ma- 
terial and musical feeling. 

One other soprano, Gertrude Foerstel, the “Penitent” 
in the eighth, was selected for that part by the composer 
and created it at the first Munich performance. Her 
assignments are the soprano part in the “Song of Lament” 
in the eighth. Her voice is of great purity and warmth 
and her interpretation of memorable depth. Last, but not 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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KALAMAZOO’S ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL SURPASSES 
ALL PREVIOUS EVENTS 


Choral Union, Chicago Symphony and Celebrated Solo- 
ists Combine in Presenting Programs—Fine 
Work by Children’s Chorus 


Kalamazoo, Mich., May 26, 1920.—The annual May Fes- 
tival, held in the Armory, May 17 and 18, brilliantly con- 
cluded a highly successful musical season. The Kalamazoo 
Choral Union has this year presented a number of the 
world’s most talented artists, including Louise Homer, 
Pablo Casals, Mischa Levitzki and Reinald Werrenrath. 
Chis year’s May Festival, eagerly looked forward to as 
a most enjoyable feature of the city’s musical activities, 
attended by the largest audiences ever seated in the 
Armory, and the quality of the productions given by solo- 
ists, orchestra and chorus abundantly confirms Kalama- 
zoo's reputation of standing for the highest in musical art. 


May 17, 


was 


The opening festival concert, Monday evening, 
was given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock, with Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the 


The program was highly artis- 


as soloist 
and was received with 


Chicago Opera, 
tic and well balanced throughout, 
enthusiastic applause 

The opening number was Beethoven's overture to “Eg 
mont,” op. 84, played in’a manner which made the most 
and orchestral possibilities of this beautiful 


of the poetic 

omposition. Dvorak’s “New World” symphony was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm in response to Mr. Stock’s 
marvelous reading of this work, embodying the spirit of 


familiar American folk melodies. The majestic beauty and 
plaintive melody of the largo met with particular approval. 

Following the symphony Myrna Sharlow sang the “Bird 
Song” aria from “Pagliacci.” Miss Sharlow was heard 
for the first time in Kalamazoo, and her brilliant, vivid 
quality of voice and charm of manner and interpretation 
evoked a veritable storm of applause. So insistent was 
the audience in its demands that Miss Sharlow repeated a 
part of the aria. 


Alfven’s Swedish rhapsody, “Midsummer Wake,” was 
played with beautiful melodic effect. Following this, Mr. 
Stock presented Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennoise” as an en 


using his own orchestration, which was played from 
manuscript. Miss Sharlow sang an aria from “Faust” in 
a very artistic manner, and again responded to the clamor- 
ous applause of the audience by repeating the last part of 
the aria. The orchestra closed the program with Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia.” 


core 


Tue Curipren’s Cnorus, 
A remarkably pleasing fe ature of the 
popular with each year’s performance, is the Chil- 
dren's Chorus. The offering this year was the “Pied Piper 
~y Hamelin,” sung by the children of the Western State 
Training School, under the direction of Leoti 
The presentation was characterized by a fine pre- 


May Festival, 


more 


Normal 
Combs 
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HARPER C, MAYBER, 


Head of the music department of the Western State Normal. 
Mr. Maybee is the director of the Kalamazoo Choral Union. 


cision of attack, loveliness of tone, and freedom of inter- 


nretation. Miss Combs’ conducting displayed splendid 
leading ability. wie ; 
An orchestra program followed, beginning with 


Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” Selections from Elgar's 
“Wand of Youth” were followed by encores, the ever ap- 
preciated “Spring Song” by Mendelssohn, and Beethoven's 
minuet in G. 

A beautiful group from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” 
including the Invocation, Dance of the Will-o’-the-Wisps, 
Dance of the Sylphs, and the Rakoczy march, concluded 
a program which was planned for the young people, and 
which possessed a genuine appeal for all who were privi- 
leged to hear it. 


BRILLIANT Propuction or “Arpa.” 


The closing festival program was a remarkably suc- 
cessful production of “Aida,” under the direction of Har- 
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EDWARD DESENBERG, 


President of the Kalamazoe Choral Union, 


per C. Maybee. The chorus of 300 voices, with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Ethel Benedict, soprano; Caro- 
line Lazzari, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Arthur 
Middleton, and Gustaf Holmquist, gave a highly artistic 
performance of this colorful work. 

The Kalamazoo Choral Union includes some of Kala- 
mazoo’s best known soloists, as well as music students in 
local educational institutions and music lovers in the city 
and vicinity. The production of “Aida” was one of the 
most brilliant events in the history of the organization, and 
the choral work was characterized by a fine precision and 
finish, powerful climactic effects, and spirited attacks. Mr. 
Maybee’s unusual ability as a conductor was displayed in 
the splendid work done by chorus and orchestra, in re- 
sponse to his baton in an artistic and thrilling interpreta- 
tion of “Aida.” The playing of the orchestra afforded a 
splendid background to the singing of the chorus and 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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ST. OLAF LUTHERAN CHOIR 


Conductor, F. Melius Christiansen 


| Will Make A Brief Mid-Winter Tour 


Commencing about Christmas of this Year # 
Only Mid-Western cities, whose applications could not be con- \% 
sidered for the tour just closed will be visited. No return \* 
visits can be included in this tour. 
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; Applications for dates will be received until E 
August tenth i 
ao “Now in choral affairs we shall date from the visit of the St. Olaf : 
# Choir.”—Karleton Hackett, in Chicago Post, May 8, 1920. 

i “St. Olaf’s vision and realized dream points us a new way.”—Prof. 

i Adolf Hunt, of Augustana Seminary, in Minneapolis Ch. Herald, May 

‘i 18, 1920. # 
i # 
x Western Tour to Pacific Coast—Spring 1921 Extensive Eastern and Southern Tour— | % 
4 F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN Mid-Winter 1922 ; 

& , ; i 
¢#| Exclusive Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue - - - New York 
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‘PAUL 


COSTELLO 


DRAMATIC 
TENOR 





Soloist at the Oberlin and Columbia, S. C., Festivals 
Now En Route to Australia for a Tour of 40 Recitals 
Available Here After December Ist 


The soloist of the evening, Paul Costello, dramatic tenor, received an ovation too, and was compelled 
to grant a pair of encores after each of his two programmed numbers. He sang first that universally 
beloved of tenor arias, “Vesti la Giubba,” from “I Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), and in the power of his 
voice, its vibrance and its rich beautiful tone, won thunderous applause. On his second appearance 
he sang the aria “FE, Lucevan le Stelle,” from “Tosca” (Puccini), and after numerous bows, returned 
and sang “Donna vorrei morir,” by Tosti, and then to satisfy the continued applause, “Obstination,” 


Mr. Paul Costello was the next artist to appear and it may be stated that he equaled if he did not 
outshine the famous John McCormack, who appeared here earlier in the season. Quebec Chronicle. 


There is this much that can be said for Mr. Costello, namely, he will prove a sensation unless all 
signs fail. Great beauty of quality, remarkable breadth and range, and velvety tones are some of 
Mr. Costello’s assets at the present moment.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


The feature of the musical program was the singing of Mr. Costello. He has a silvery tenor voice 
with music in every note.—Ottawa (Can.) Free Press. 


His voice is an exceptionally powerful tenor, adequate for any hall or any occasion.—S pring field 
(Mass.) Republican. 


His is the perfection of rarely complete cultivation; and it is undeniably a delight to hear him 
sing anything.—S pringfield (Mass.) Union. 





Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall - - New York 
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Although Brilliant and Interesting, This 
Season’s Chicago North Shore Festival 
Falls a Bit Below Usual High Standard 


Evanston Is the Scene of Twelfth Annual Series of Concerts—Work of Chorus Not Up to Standard—Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Under Stock, a Feature—New 
Borowski Work Proves Excellent—Franck’s “The Beatitudes” Evokes Criticism—Splendid Singing by Children’s Chorus—Ruffo, Althouse and Johnson Win 
Special Honors—Noe, Alcock, Diaz, Patton, Ingram, Van Gordon, Miller, Thatcher, Also Heard—Margaret Romaine Makes Debut, Winning Great Success 
—Carl Kinsey, Dean Lutkin and Osbourne McConathy Also Share Festival Honors 


Evanston, Ill, May 30, 1920.—History repeats itself ; 
likewise the success of the Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association, which, since its inception twelve years ago, 
has been one of the big musical events in the country. 
The Chicago North Shore Festival Association has always 
held its concerts in the lovely suburb of Evanston, at the 
Northwestern University gymnasium, a gift of James 
Patton, a grain man who has done much in years gone by 
for that university but who, it has been said, refused re- 
cently any further big contributions, and, if it be true, 
has resigned from the board of directors of that institu- 
tion. The weather this year was especially enjoyable, for, 
although the month of May has been cool, the freshness 
in the air made the concerts more enjoyable; in years 
gone by the excessive heat detracted from the comfort of 
the listeners. To Carl D. Kinsey and his associates is 
due a vote of thanks for the excellence of the talent en- 
gaged, and for the beautiful manner in_ which the 4,000 
patrons of the festival were treated during the week of 
festivities : ; 

Nature, resplendent in its new green, added in making 
the twelfth music festival a glorification of spring, while 
the artificial floral decorations in the interior of the gym 
nasium made the presence of spring omnipotent as well as 
regal to the eye 

Tre OreninGc Concert. 

On Monday evening, May 24, the first : k 
place. It was made up of Dvorak’s overture “¢ arneval, 
played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of its distinguished conductor, Frederick Stock, 
and was followed by Henry Hadley’s “Music, an Ode,” a 
chorus, soli and orchestra. The soloists were 
soprano; Frances Ingram, contralto; Rafael 
Diaz, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. A festival chorus of 
600 singers, a cappella choir, High School chorus of 200 
voices, were the other performers of the beautiful cantata 
Hadley’s output having been reviewed at length in the 
Musica Courter when it first saw the footlights at an- 
other festival given in the East in 1917, further lengthy 
review is unnecessary; however, suffice to say that the 
work met with the full and well deserved approval of the 
vacked audience. The hit of the evening was made _ by 
em Noe after her singing of the “Waltz Song.” The 
number, to be sure, is very grateful, and Miss Noe sang 
After insistent demand, the conductor thought 
wise to grant a repetition, and after her second hearing 
Miss Noe’s success was even more emphatic. Endowed 
with a glorious voice, Miss Noe will rise to still greater 
heights when she gives more attention to musicianship, 
lack of which is manifested when she sings, as she gives 
the impression of never being fully sure of herself, and 
that unsecurity detracts from her otherwise enjoyable 
singing. Frances Ingram sang well, although her once 
glorious organ has lost some of its volume and her enun- 
ciation of the English text was by no means impeccable 
Speaking and singing in foreign languages is indeed an 
accomplishment and Miss Ingram is known as a linguist, 
but a little more application to her own tongue would not 
and would serve the singer mighty 


concert took 


cantata for 
Emma Noe, 


it superbly 


he out of place 
well 

Rafael Diaz disclosed a pleasant voice which at times 
was forced beyond its limitation, especially when reaching 
high altitudes. Fred Patton sang the bass role acceptably. 
The chorus did exceptionally well, especially the sopranos. 
Che tenor department is weak and the alto voices a little 
old, but in contrast the a cappella choir and the High 
School chorus, by the freshness of their voices, gave pleas 
urable moments to the ear. The bass contingent was a 
pillar of strength in supporting the equilibrium of the per- 
formance, while the orchestra played uncommonly good 
accompaniments under the direction of Dean Lutkin, who 
in this work impressed as being even more proficient with 
the baton today than he was when the festivals were in 
augurated 

Seconp Concert, 

On Tuesday evening, May 25, the second concert took 
place with three big attractions. First, Titta Ruffo; sec- 
ond, the first performance of the “Passionate Spring- 
time,” the symphonic poem by Felix Borowski and con- 
ducted by the composer; third, the playing of the Chi- 





By Rene Devries 


cago Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock. The 
festivities, which were attended by an audience of over 
4,000 enthusiastic patrons, opened auspiciously with the 
dramatic overture by Berwald. Then came Ruffo, who 
sang the “Barber of Seville” aria as it has seldom been 
heard in this community, unless by Ruffo himself when he 
sang it at the Auditorium several years ago. In glorious 
voice, he thrilled his audience by the generosity of his 
organ, and although he took some liberties as to tempo, 
especially toward the end of the number, he nevertheless 
gave genuine satisfaction to the most discriminating audi- 
tors, and he added much to his success by his genial per- 
sonality, buoyancy and good humor, which brought ripples 
of laughter to his hearers, who feted the soloist enthusi- 
astically recalling him innumerable times to bow acknowl- 
edgment to vociferous plaudits. 

The orchestra, under Stock, did itself proud by a truly 
beautiful reading of the Dukas scherzo, “L’Apprenti Sor 
cier,” so well received as to deem necessary the adding of 
an extra number. With the support of Isaac Van Grove, 
who played most artistic accompaniments, Mr. Ruffo sang 
a group of songs consisting of Tremisot’s “November,” 
Brogi’s “Visione Veneziana” and Costa’s “Sei Morta ne 
la Vita Mia’—each sung with verve and great tonal 
beauty; they met with the full approval of the audience, 
which applauded at the conclusion of the group so vehe- 
mently as to compel the soloist to add extras, and they 
were received with the same mark of approbation as the 
printed numbers. After the intermission, Felix Borowski, 
one of the most popular musicians in this and surround- 
ing communities, came up to the conductor's platform, 
from which he directed the first performance of his “Pas- 
sionate Springtime,” well rendered under his forceful 
baton by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. There may 
be matter of discussion why Mr. Borowski’s symphonic 
poem should be entitled “The Passionate Springtime,” but 
possibly its composer, who will soon embrace matrimony 
anew, knows best as to the title. However, although his 
symphonic poem has much to recommend it, it has neither 
the flavor of spring nor of passion. An excellent musi- 
cian, Borowski has written a closely woven composition, 
melodious and harmonious, simple in construction, yet 
original and deserving further hearing. The “Passionate 
Springtime” has an added feature in its shortness. Mr. 
Borowski knows how to speak symphonically and ex- 
pressed himself clearly and appropriately; thus, his new 
composition adds materially to his reputation as an elo- 
quent writer, and his success at the hands of the audience 
must have been most gratifying to the gifted composer. 

The balance of the program was given to Ruffo and the 
orchestra. Ruffo sang the drinking song from “Hamlet,” 
in which he has won triumphs here as well as elsewhere, 
and the Tschaikowsky “Capriccio Italien,” under Stock, 
brought to a happy conclusion a most agreeable entertain- 
ment 

@ furry Concert. 

The third concert was made up of Cesar Franck’s 
“The Beatitudes,” which was preceded by the prelude to 
“Parsifal,” admirably played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Frederick Stock. “The Beatitudes,” 
Cesar Franck’s mystic, ethereal and ravishing oratorio, 
is seldom given anywhere, due to its stupendous intrica- 
cies, not so much in the music as in the various tone 
colorings and shadings necessary in bringing out the 
angelic imaginings demanded by the composer. To praise 
injudiciously seems as much an error as to criticize un- 
mercifully, The Chicago North Shore management should 
first of all be thanked for having given its public a 
chance to hear a work of such magnitude, and although 
the shortcomings were numerous, the work in itself was 
of sufficient beauty as to hope for a repetition in the 
near future. Although Dean Lutkin had probably labored 
assiduously with his. choral forces, the work of that ex- 
cellent body of singers left much to be desired. It is 
probably a human impossibility to modulate at will a 
choral body of the magnitude of the one employed at 
these festivals, and for that reason details are sacri- 
ficed and climaxes are built on climaxes. Thus, the uni- 
formity of singing is, to say the least, tedious. Besides 
these shortcomings the work this season of the chorus 
has been less satisfactory than usual, The a capella choir, 


a part of the chorus, which in former years stood out 
for the excellency of its singing, gave a poor account of 
itself this season, and the tenor and bass department of 
the chotr were weak in this performance. Due to these 
reasons, “The Beatitudes” was not heard under best con- 
ditions, Furthermore, the religious atmosphere was alto- 
gether lacking as Patten’s gymnasium, with its beautiful 
decorations and admirable lighting effects, is too festive to 
blend with such a serious work. The lack of atmosphere 
was necessarily reflected in the attitude of the audience, 
which responds quickly to a light work; “The Beatitudes,” 
however, as presented in Evanston, was unsympathetic. 
“The worst failure of any concert,” said an habitue to 
the writer. “The work went over our heads,” said an- 
other, and those two patrons translated virtually the 
opinion of those present. Dean Lutkin, the veteran con- 
ductor of the festival, did his best, but this was not 
sufficient. Dean Lutkin; an excellent musician, has not 
the vision necessary to direct a work of the magnitude of 
“The Beatitudes.” He had his orchestra play the notes, 
and his choir did likewise—and nothing more. The dif- 
ferent moods of the composition were completely lost to 
the hearers. One passage sounded exactly like the next. 
There was nothing admirable in his conducting. It was 
altogether commonplace, and this most regrettable, as 
many had never heard “The Beatitudes” before, and left 
the hall not so much disappointed with the composition 
as with the interpretation given to it. “The Beatitudes” 
demands more intimate surroundings—one hundred voices 
instead of the several hundreds used, a smaller hall and 
a conductor such as Frederick Stock, for instance—a man 
who understands Franck’s music and who knows how to 
communicate it to his various forces. It is always more 
pleasant for a reviewer to praise a performance than to 
condemn it, and for that reason the work of the soloists 
is so much more enjoyable to review than of the choristers. 

First honors were easily won by Paul Althouse, who, 
in glorious voice, sang superbly the principal tenor role. 
Here is an artist who absolutely understood what the com- 
poser demanded of’ him, whose enunciation was perfect 
and whose delivery was impeccable. Had the balance of 
the performance been on the same high level as_ the 
one of Mr. Althouse, “The Beatitudes” would have 
reached the high mark in the present musical season, as 
nothing better could be expected, as it was art at its best. 
The vociferous plaudits of the audience for the hero of 
the night were fully justified. Mr. Althouse crowned 
himself one of the big singers of the day, and his work 
at Evanston this season will long be remembered for its 
excellency. The baritone part was entrusted to a new- 
comer, J. Campbell-Innes, who has sung with success in 
England and Canada and who brought authority to the 
role. His singing, although dignified, was not as im- 
pressive as it should have been, and this in itself marred 
an otherwise splendid interpretation. 

Merle Alcock disclosed to best advantage her glorious 
and sympathetic organ, and it is the hope of at least one 
auditor that she will soon return to these surroundings 
to be heard in a role of larger dimensions than the one 
in which she made her debut in Evanston. Florence 
Hinkle, a mistress in the art of singing, was unfortunately 
not at her best, likewise Cyrena Van Gordon labored 
under the strain of a bad cold, and her voice, generally 
voluminous, in the duet with Miss Alcock, seemed thin 
by comparison with the luscious tones of the other con- 
tralto, John B. Miller and Burton Thatcher, whose roles 
were somewhat adjunct to that choir, sang their respective 
roles with telling effect and did their bit exceptionally 
well; they shared with the other colleagues in the esteem 
of the public. 

Fourtn Concert. 

The fourth concert always takes place on Saturday 
afternoon and is given mostly to the children, from 
which the affair derives its name “Children’s Concert.” 
Although the work of the young choristers was not on 
a par of excellence with their high standard reached in 
former years, the singing deserved special mention. Os- 
bourne McConathy and his assistants had _ thoroughly 
drilled the children whose best efforts lay in the purity 
of tone and good understanding of the text, the best 
singing being noticed in “Blow, Wind, Blow,” a Canadian 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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“The voice of Caruso for a woman.”—Le Guide Musical (Brussels) 
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“The Virginia Pianist’ 








JOHN POWELL 


Scores an overwhelming success as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in France and Italy, playing his own “Rhapsodie Negre’’ 
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AEOLIAN -HALL NEWYORK CITY 
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AS SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY VAST AUDIENCES ROSE AND 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN TALKS ABOUT THE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FREE SUMMER BAND CONCERTS 


Organizer and Director of the Goldman Concert Band in Interview Gives Many Interesting Details Regarding 
Aims and Work of His Organization—Concerts Take Place on the Green at Columbia University 


When a Musica Courter representative calied on Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, the gifted young conductor of the 
Goldman Concert Band and the gy mee and organizer 
of the now famous “Concerts on the Green” at Columbia 


University, his reception was so cordial, and his responsive- 


ness so naive, sincere and ingenuous, that he is setting 
down his delightful hour's talk with him verbatim, ques- 
tion and answer 

After a cordial welcome, there was a tour of inspection 
of Mr. Goldman's most interesting studios. Of particular 


City Hall concert of last 
York honored Mr. Goldman 
acknowledgment of his 
and presenting him 
also many auto- 


pictures of the 
City of New 
giving the concert in 
betterment of city music, 
There were 


interest were the 
May 2i1, when the 
so signally, 
work for the 
with a beautiful gold watch 


graphed pictures of the great artists and conductors with 
whom Mr. Goldman had been associated in his ten years 
at the Metropolitan Iwo very unusual bits of interest 
were the souyenirs of the wonderful dinners given by the 
Bohemians to Paderewski and Nikisch, respectively, at 
which affairs Mr. Goldman took charge of the music, made 


and was greeted by that distinguished gen 
highly esteemed double.” 

extraordinarily modest about his achieve- 
that, even though he knew he was being 
when the inspection of the studio was over, he 
hall we talk about?” Not that he was ata 
for he is exceptionally versatile and 
But the MusicaL Courter 


up as Nikisch, 
tleman as “my 

Mr. Goldman 1 
ments, so much so 
interviewed 
said: “Well, what 
loss for conversation, 
can talk well on many subjects 


interviewer was not to be put off, and in view of the fact 
that the concerts at Columbia University are now under 
way, beginning their third season, interest naturally cen 
tered about bands and band concerts Mr. Goldman's 
ideas, as set forth here, are indicative of his work, his en- 


ergy and his idealism 

Q. When was the Goldman Concert Band organized? 
A. In 1911, the band was formally organized by myself 
number of prominent musicians of the city, since 
agreed that the artistic standard of military 
York might be considerably raised 
We organized as the New York Military Band, but for rea- 
sons which Musicat Courier readers already know, it was 
decided that the Goldman Concert Band was a more fitting 
and appropriate tith 

. How did you come to devote your attention exclu 
sively to the band in preference to the orchestra? 

A. Because New York did not have a representative 
band, and because a. were many good orchestras. In 
fact, bands have always been neglected in the United States. 
Although there have been some good bands, bands in gen 
eral have been of a very inferior and haphazard standard 
having played in the Metro- 

Before that, when I played 


and a 
we were all 


band music in New 


Then again I was a cornetist, 
politan Orchestra for ten years 
in bands, | was always struck by the total lack of care 
with which programs were rehearsed and performed, and 
I could not understand why bands should not be trained 
as carefully as orchestras 

Q. Is the instrumentation of the 
different from that of other bands? 

A. In some respects. First of all, there are very few 
bands having a full instrumentation. We have all the in 
struments required, and in addition have two string basses, 
which prove wonderfully effective. We also use a harp. 

Q. How did your band come to be called a “symphony 
orchestra in brass?” 

I can hardly answer 

critics have termed it so 


Goldman Concert Band 


this, but I know many of the 


Q. How did the Columbia University Concerts origi- 
nate / 
A. Well, that is rather a long story. About ten years 


ago I was ‘asked to give a series of four concerts on the 


Green at the University for the summer students, who came 
from all parts of the United States. At that time, about 
five thousand students attended. The public was allowed 
to come into the grounds also, but this fact was not gener- 
ally advertised, as there were not means of handling large 
crowds. My band, then, consisted of twenty-eight men. 
The place and entire atmosphere appealed to me as being 
so ideal that after I had been giving these few concerts 
each year for seven seasons it appeared to me as though it 
would be the perfect spot for giving free concerts for the 
people. The plan was suggested to the trustees of Colum- 
bia University, who were favorably impressed with the idea, 
and they decided to let me have the grounds, and provide 
the lights and seats, if I would raise the funds and assume 
the artistic and business responsibility of the enterprise. In 
1918 we gave a series of thirty concerts, and my band num- 





EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 


Conductor of the Columbia University summer band concerts, 


bered forty men. In 1919 we increased the band to fifty 
men, and during the present season we are to have sixty. 
This season will also be extended to twelve weeks, and pro- 
vision is being made to seat thousands of more people. 

Q. Do you find that the burden of managing all the busi- 
ness and financial details of the concert season interferes 
with your work purely as conductor of the band? 

A. No! In fact, it seems to simplify matters for me. 
From the start,.I have had complete charge of everything. 
Before our season starts, I know just how much money we 
have in the fund, and can make my plans accordingly. I 
was compelled to assume all responsibility from the begin- 
ning because I suggested the plans for giving the free con- 
certs to the trustees of the University. At that time, we 
had not money to pay for managers or other executive of- 
ficers. We even could not pay anyone to write the explana- 
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tory notes for the programs, so I wrote them myself. The 
first season proved so successful that we followed the same 
plans last year, and now the whole thing is so well sys- 
tematized that it runs almost by itself. There is a great 
feeling of satisfaction and security in knowing that both 
the artistic and business ends of the enterprise are in such 
splendid condition. 

How are these concerts supported ? 

A. Through the subscriptions of public spirited citizens, 
some of whom contributed large amounts, and others who 
contributed smaller sums. Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim was 
the first person to be approached, and her interest from 
the start was unusually enthusiastic, and has grown each 
year as the success of the concerts has grown. Others then 
became interested, including Helen Hartley Jenkins, Murry 
Guggenheim, Felix Warburg, Elizabeth Milbank Ander- 
son, Philip Berolzheimer, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Millhiser, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mrs. M. R. Hambur, 
Col. Michael Friedsam, John Rockefeller, Jr., and 
others. At first, public spirited citizens of wealth main- 
tained these concerts; but now the movement has grown so 
that the general public has shown its willingness and de- 
sire to become a partner in the enterprise. It is hoped 
eventually to make this a people’s movement, and have it 
supported through a large number of small subscriptions. 
It is to be a “Musical Democracy.” 

Q. Do you believe that band concerts are more attract- 
ive to the general public than orchestral concerts ? 

A. It is my belief that band concerts appeal to a larger 
percentage of the people than do orchestral concerts. In 
fact, everyone likes to hear the inspiring music of a band, 
the artist and layman, man, woman and child. As a general 
thing, the orchestral concert appeals to real music lovers 
only. And in the open air the band can be heard by all, 
whereas the strings of the orchestra are lost to those who 
have not the advantage of front seats. 

Do you follow any set rules in your interpretation 
and conducting? 

It would be very difficult to follow set rules and 
achieve the desired results. In fact, I find it difficult in 
most instances to follow the dynamic markings of the 
score and secure the proper balance of tone. In many 
cases, for instance, where the music is marked “fortissimo,” 
if all the instruments were to follow the marking, the result 
would simply be a “festival of noise.” In order that all the 
instruments may be heard properly, it is often necessary 
to have some of them play softly, so I often change the 
dynamic markings. In my interpretations I try to adhere 
to the composer’s idea and make the band sound as much 
like a symphony orchestra as possible. 

Q. Do you and your men enjoy the concerts as much 
as you seem to? 

A. We really do enjoy the work and that tells half the 
story. Unless such work becomes pleasure, results are not 
all they should be. 

Q. Do you believe that an orchestral conductor is nec- 
essarily a good band conductor? 

A. No! Just as I do not believe that a good band con- 
ductor would necessarily be a good orchestral conductor. 
It is, of course, possible to be both, but that depends en- 
tirely on one’s experience, training: ability, and versatility. 

What was your main object in arranging your prize 
contest ? 

A. First of all, to stimulate interest in writing directly 
for the band. Most composers write for the orchestra, and 
then their works have to be transcribed for the band. The 
object also was to encourage American composers. 

Q. How is it that none of the great masters wrote di- 
rectly for band, and are there any really good arrange- 
ments for band of the great masters’ works? 

A. Most of the great masters probably never came in 
contact very often with bands, In past centuries bands 
were used mostly for purely military purposes. Since 
bands have begun to be organized for concert purposes, the 
better and more popular works of all the masters have been 
transcribed. There are some really fine arrangements of 
these works, and others that are worth less than the paper 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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Syracuse, N. Y., May 11, 1920. 
Soloist with 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stock, Conductor 
Miss Sparkes was a real feature of the 
She did her first number, an 
aria from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 


with the orchestra, and later came into her 
own when she sang a group of songs with 


afternoon. 


Roger Deming at the piano. 
with a 
Sparkes proved as pleasing as any singer 
brought here in a long time for a festival. 
The audience gave her a number of 
encores, and in a group of _ songs, 
Oliver’s “A Song of Old London” proved 
the most delightful. 


POST STANDARD. 


Endowed rare personality Miss 


Miss Sparkes is one of those dependable 
artists who can be counted on to please. 

. A singer whose routine and musical 
sureness invariably lead her to commenda- 


ble heights. 
HERALD. 









MUSICAL COURIER 


LENORA 
SPARKES 


SOPRANO 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


COMPANY 


The Favorite Festival Artist 





Scores Emphatic Successes 





at the Syracuse, Ann Arbor 





and Columbia, S. C., Festivals 





Cocumsta, S. C., May 15, 1920. 


Soloist with 


THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 
Modest Altschuler, Conductor 


The soloist last evening was Miss Lenora 
Sparkes, soprano, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, whose brilliant and beauti- 
ful voice and sparkling personality com- 
pletely captivated the audience and brought 
her back again and again after both of her 
appearances. 

Miss Sparkes’ selections, too, were alto- 
gether pleasing and acceptable, first an aria 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), and 
later the “Prayer” from “Tosca,” and 
Musetta’s waltz song from “La Bohéme’ 
(Puccini). Time and again she was forced 
to return and bow acknowledgment of the 


, 


continued applause. 


THE STATE. 


ANN Arpor, Micu., May 20, 1920. 
Soprano part in 
The Verdi “REQUIEM” with 
THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


The soloists were of the first order, Le- 
nora Sparkes, the soprano, has a voice of 
ingratiating sweetness, well placed and ad- 
mirably handled. There are telling solo 
passages assigned the soprano, in which she 
scored notably, especially in the recitative 
“Libera Me,” 


prano and contralto put into the “Agnus 


The wealth of feeling so- 


Dei” brought unstinted applause. 
DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


Miss Lenora Sparkes possesses a voice of 
considerable beauty and remarkable carry 
ing power. It carried easily above the or- 
chestra and chorus and in the finale num- 
ber of the “Requiem”—a test for any vet- 
eran singer—Miss Sparkes dominated the 
selection with admirable mastery. 


ANN ARBOR TIMES-NEWS. 





Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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The Secrets of Svengali 


ON SINGING, SINGERS, TEACHERS AND CRITICS 


[Contents of Article I1—Svengali Exists, A Trilby Is 
Possible, Bel Canto, Battistini and Galli-Curci, Relax- 
ing the Lips, The Vowel A (Italian), Two Pernicious 
Schools of Teaching, How Svengali Brings Out a 
Voice, Study Italian, To Attack High Tones, Sbriglia’s 
Exercise to Develop the Thorax, a Way of 
Teaching Bel Canto, Change Vowels Keeping Same 
Quality. 

Contents of Article II1.—Trilby’s Voice, Other Super- 
Voices, The Head Tone “Trick,” Where the Teachers 
Fail, The Italian Teachers, If Van Dyke Had Been 
Well Trained, Position for High Tones, Lips Held 
Loosely Away from Teeth, Result of Excessive Prac- 
tise, How to Sing in Upper Register, Voices Ruined by 
Exaggerated Diction, Breath Control, Battistini’s Ex- 
ample of Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article III.—The Pianissimo, Never Sing 
as Loudly as You Can, Excessive Pianissimi Destroy 
Brilliancy, In Singing Pianissimo Pronounce Pianis- 
simo. 

Contents of Article IV.—Old Neapolitan School of 
Velocity, Fast Scales, Types of Vocal Teachers, The 
Trill, Chromatic Scales, Pizzicati, “Aida.” 

Contents of Article V.—Singing a Gay Art, Carrying 
Middle Voice Up Too Far, Carrying Head Voice Too 
Low, Two Sides to Everything, Loose Lips Insure Res- 
onance, Diction, To Understand the Words the Public 
Must Hear Them, Carrying Quality, “Put the Words in 
the Voice,” Sarah Bernhardt’s Diction, Caruso’s Lesson 
on Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article VI.—Trilby’s Voice, Mario’s 
Quality, When Melba Sang, Operatic Master Interpre- 
ters, Opera, Despised “Manon,” Director of Orchestra 
Must Have Feeling for Melodic Line, Kultur’s Campaign 
Against Latin Music, Absolute Music. ] 

Orv ITALIAN MASTERS 

First of all, Trilby, I must tell you that No MATTER 
WHAT SCHOOL OF MUSIC YOU ARE RENDERING YOUR EMIS- 

iON OF VOICE MUST BE THE SAME, You must change the 
expression without changing the voice placement : 

lo properly sing the works of the Italian masters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—Carirsimi, Cesti, 
Caldara, Lotti, Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Martini, ete.—you must 
bear in mind that they were written during the golden 
age of Bel Canto and must be done in a pure, lyric style, 
with great simplicity. The effects to be obtained are dis- 
tinctly musical, and nothing could be more out of place 
than over-pronunciation or anything approaching decla- 
mation 

The voice must be used as if it were a violin or a cello, 

Continual modulation of the voice is absolutely neces- 
sary. This growing louder and softer must be done in 
the broadest way, not allowing the change of words or 
syllables to interfere with the long, gradual crescendi and 
diminuendi All sobbing, laughter and other modern 
means of vocal expression are decidedly out of place in 
this music. Considerable portamento is to be used, judi- 
ciously, of course, but the idea that this sort of music 
should be very clear cut is a mistaken one, There must 
be no sharp corners. 

As Paderewski once said, every school of music re- 
quires rubato—nothing must be exact by the metronome, 
yet the old classic masters require a rubato used with 
much diseretion, very supple and flexible. When the end 
of a piece or a movement is reached a decided rallentando 
is done, but it must be in the grand style, the classic 
style—that is, with each note keeping its real value 
and no special note must be held out of proportion to the 
others in the phrase 

These few indications are general, of course, and must 
be held to more strictly in the seventeenth century com- 
posers than in those of the eighteenth century 

With Handel and Gluck the dramatic qualities claim 
more attention, but all I said about not over-accentuating 
words, sobbing, gasping, etc., applies to their works as 
well 

Gluck calls for much poise and nobility of style. His 
lyric recitations must be delivered in the broadest man- 
ner—sung, be it well understood, but with little porta- 
mento, or vocal shading. Sobriety and dignity are the 
two watchwords that must ever be heeded to interpret 
Gluck 

With Gluck and Mozart we are well in the practical 
operatic work. ‘. 

To sing Mozart! To form a part of those wonderful 
monumental structures—“Don Giovanni,” “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” “The Magic Flute,” etc.! What greater joy could 
a singer desire? 

Mozart’s music demands everything a singer has, and 
to an unlimited degree. 

Tonal beauty, lyricism, musicianship, variety of dramatic 
expression are all needed in abundance to sing the Mozart 
roles. I seem to hear a slight protest from the tenors— 
but after all they have some beautiful lyric work, and 
the contraltos and mezzo sopranos unfortunately have 
their roles taken away from them by the coloratura so- 
pranos, Perhaps some day we shall become musical 
enough to understand that Cherubino and Zerlina are 
mezzo soprano roles. 

They need a sort of soubrette mezzo soprano to bring 
out the loveliness of their parts. Zelie du Lussan'’s was 
the only voice I have heard that went well in those 
characters. 

As the war is ending and a League of Nations is to be 
formed, the Socialists are clamoring for a universal lan- 
I'm not much interested except as it affects music; 


Tus CLASSI 


guage. i 
but why can’t we have one word to designate a certain 
kind of voice? 


A mezzo soprano in Italy is still a mezzo (with the 
accent cn the 0) in France, but when she gets to America 


(Copyrighted, 1920, by the Musical Courier Co.) 
Article VII 


she's a contralto. 
is what we sometimes 
puzzling, isn’t it? 

In America and England a light coloratura or lyric 
soprano is the same thing, and there are only two kinds 
recognized—light or dramatic. 

In Italy and France the soprano that sings the romantic 
roles—the Puccini operas; etc.—like Geraldine Farrar, for 
example, is called soprano mezzo caratere—and in France, 
demi-caractére. These terms mean medium, neither light 
nor really dramatic. There is also a very decided shade 
of meaning between light and lyric. 

The real dramatic soprano who sings such roles as 
Donna Anna, Norma, Brunnhilde, Valentine, is something 
very different indeed from the voice required for Tosca, 
Trovatore.” These 


Now a contralto in Italy and France 
call an alto in America—rather 


Butterfly and even Leonora in “Il ; 
two voices meet in “Aida.” The lighter voice will do 
certain parts of it better, and the real dramatic voice 


will surpass in other ways. I speak of this because 
often a certain kind of voice is absolutely necessary to 
bring out the composer's intention. 


But I have wandered from Mozart. Let us return to 
him as others have done. Long may we stay with him, 
too! 


As I said before, all the voice and talent of the greatest 
singers are necessary to do justice to the master’s operas. 

Charm and grace in the phrasing must be combined 
with musicianship and dramatic understanding of the 
text. 

The recitatives must be delivered “senza rigore”—with 
all allowable liberty—to bring out the clever and some- 
times delicately suggestive meanings of the comic pas- 
sages. 

The melodies, soli and concertati, should of course be 
restrained, but at the same time there is a vigor and 
youth in them that should not be lost sight of by the 
soloists and conductor. Nothing is worse than a con- 
ductor who goes to sleep in a Mozart opera. Alas, many 
of them do, for the effects are delicate, most delicate 
and subtle-—and the subtle effects generally escape most 
conductors as well as singers. 

In our day in America, | am sorry to say that if the 
conductor pays enough attention to balance of tone, if 
there exists the right proportion between his strings, 
woodwinds and brass—and if they in their divisions play 
smoothly and equally, if they enter and stop together and 
are always in tune, and oh, above all, if he plays pianis- 
simo enough—more than enough—then is he great, mar- 
velous in the eyes of the critics. What do they care 
about the feeling the composers intended to arouse? 

But once again back to Mozart! Those who have heard 
his operas when Nikisch or Luigi Mancinelli held the 
baton, know how they should be done—the graceful rallen- 
tando endings, so rounded, so enchanting, and the dignity 
and breadth of the serious passages! 

I cannot get over the few things I have to say about 
the general lines of interpretating Mozart's music, with- 
out some little mention of him who brought together such 
ensembles of artists as perhaps never before or since 
sang “Don Giovanni”—I mean Maurice Grau. No mat- 
ter what his motives were, whether business or philan- 
thropic, he did all that was possible in an age when all 
was possible. 

We heard “Don Giovanni” with Mancinelli, Maurel, 
Lehmann, Ed, de Reszke, Sembrich, Eames, etc. When 
Lehmann didn’t sing Donna Anna, Nordica did. Zelie du 
Lussan sang Zerlina first—then Sembrich did it. What 
ensemble to establish traditions ! 

ss @ ee 


As I have in mind at present only opera, I shall say 
little about interpreting Beethoven. “Fidelio,” of course, 
must be done with all the depth, passion and grandeur 
this master’s works evoke. 

As a grand concert air, nothing more wonderful exists 
for dramatic soprano than Beethoven’s “Ah, Perfido!” 
As a complete test of all a great singer should or could 
be, it is unsurpassed. But we must wait for another 
Lehmann before we can hear it well done. We must 
wait for a real dramatic soprano voice, perfectly schooled 
in the old Italian way, and the singer must bring a wealth 
of feeling, understanding and dignity to render this glori- 
ous masterpiece in a fitting way. 

With Rossini we reach the early nineteenth century 
Florid School—“La Semiramide,” “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
and “Guillaume Tell” are the only three of his works 
that occupy an important place in the theaters of today, 
although we often hear his “Stabat Mater.” 

Alas, I'm afraid it is useless to tell singers of today 
how to sing the Rossini music. The artists to do it prop- 
erly do not exist, that’s all. First they must have “execu- 
tion” as we say in America. They must have gone through 
exercises for their trills, scales, etc., so that they can 
change the words naturally on them. The light sopranos, 
of course, are often up to their parts technically; we have 
Barrientos and Galli-Curci today who can do the light 
sopranoed Rossini with much bravura. But why light 
soprano Rossini anyway? Rossini was written originally 
for the mezzo voice, and it is simply irresistible when 
done that way. Only once did I ever hear it sung by a 
mezzo, in a little second-class theater in Rome. The 
Singer was good, with a fine technic, and the effect was 
entrancing. 

Of all voices except sopranos I have heard in Rossini’s 
music, one great artist stands out in my memory—one 
only, Edouard de Reszke. His immense voice was so 
thoroughly schooled in every way that he was able to 
give a Don Basilio such as I imagine Rossini would 
have found perfect. He not only had the largest 
bass voice of his day, but it was luscious in quality through- 
out. He was a past master of dynamics, and every shade of 


the text was brought out with his impeccable diction and 
comic talent. He was a Leporello and a Don Basilio such 
as we are not likely to hear again. 

The best Figaro I have heard was Del Puente. He 
rendered the beauty of the sparkling music better than 
the others, although he sang the Mf rgo al Factotum” 
a half tone lower than it is written. It is quite easy for 
a baritone with a few good G’s and a lot of jumping 
around to please the crowd as Figaro, yet I do not know 
a baritone today who can sing the music as it is written, 
at a brilliant tempo, and get all the notes and words 
in a good quality of tone. Bonci was a real Rossini Alma- 
viva. He had the necessary agility and bel canto, too. 

We shall have singers to do Guillaume Tell prop- 
erly when scales and passage work are studied as they 
were a half century ago. Don't let us be too pessimistic 
about it though, for Rossini will flower again. Already 
there is a feeling of want for musical singing. When 
a real singer happens along, the public doesn’t hold 
back its appreciation. See what a success Galli-Curci 
has had because she really sings. 

And as singing is the theme, now is the time to turn 
to those two great masters who closed the “golden age”— 
Bellini and Donizetti. 

Bellini is the acknowledged greatest melodist of the 
whole Italian school. He died at thirty-three, having 
composed “Norma,” “La Sonnambula,” “I Puritani,” “Il 
Pirata,” besides numerous other less successful works. 

We must remember that for the Latin peoples, “Norma” 
is considered the “capo scuola” of classical opera. 

The protagniste should be a dramatic soprano who 
has all the technic required to do the Rossini operas. 
Lehmann was the only artist of recent years capable 
of singing the role according to the traditions of the 
age of bel canto. There is no reason, though, why 
we should not have other fine Normas in our day. 

Voices of any kind are not so difficult to find in their 
natural state, but the individuals that have very large 
voices seldom want to study enough. They hear them- 
selves praised for the power of certain tones, and their 
thought and effort become fixed on that and that alone. 
So we don’t have many Lehmanns or Edouard de Reszkes. 

The Bellini operas are not as often heard as Doni- 
zetti’s, because, beside the dramatic soprano needed to 
sing Norma, a phenomenal tenor must be had to sing 
Arturo in “I Puritani.”. The role was written for Rubini 
who sang a real F in altissimo. Several F’s are indeed 
written in the score, but even with anything above D elimi- 
nated, as is always done, it is still a very difficult matter 
to find a tenor who can sing the role. 

“La Sonnambula” requires a good coloratura soprano, 
like many other operas of this school. Fortunately we 
still have excellent sopranos of that style. 

The music of Bellini, Donizetti and other Italians of 
their time should be done in such a way as to bring out 
the vocal effects as much as possible. Besides being 
in the very first rank as melodists, these composers were 
lovers of the art of singing, and without splendid singers 
capable of doing justice to the lyric beauty and deep 
sentiment of the heavenly arias, duets, etc. which their 
scores contain, it is impossible properly to present them. 

“I Puritani,” “La Sonnambula,” “La Favorita,” “Lucia,” 
“Linda,” ete., are operas to be enjoyed by those who love 
the singer’s art. The effects are made by long sustained 
high tones, jewel-like embellishments and cadenze, trills, 
and above all bel canto—beautiful, sensuous legato sing- 
ing of the broadly developed melodies. 

Get some of the Battistini records of the baritone parts 
of these operas and all singers, whether they are light 
sopranos or deep bassos, can profit by hearing this music 
done by the greatest purely lyric artist of our time. 
The records are not as perfect as some others—considered 
merely as records, as when they were made recording was 
not in such a high state of perfection as now—but we can 
nevertheless hear his exquisite phrasing, and most seduc- 
tive legato singing of the school. in question and the early 
Verdi. (His “Vieni meco” from “Ernani” is a wonderful 
record.) 

The music of these operas is not sung precisely as it 
is written, especially the cadenze. There are traditions 
that were often established at the rehearsals by the com- 
poser and the artists who created the parts, or ofttimes 
when some especially great artist sang one of the roles 
for the first time, the composer wrote him a new cadenza, 
more adapted to his peculiar vocal gifts. 

Other traditions, cadenze, appuntature, etc., were writ- 
ten by the singers themselves, and many of the more 
recent ones by the conductors and teachers of Italy to 
conform to the limited vocal technic of the modern 
singers. 

Where phonograph records exist of these operas by 
such lyric artists as Galli-Curci, Battistini, etc., I should 
advise singers and students to consult them for correct 
traditions. 

Battistini and Galli-Curci will furnish really perfect ex- 
amples of the style of singing needed for Bellini and 
Donizetti. First of all one must sing, and the melodies 
must be gracefully delivered, toyed with, caressed. No 
sharp corners, much portamento, holding the high notes 
long enough to give the passionate climax these com- 
posers intended to be obtained in that way. Effects of 
dulcet pianissimi abound. Of course discretion must be 
used. Taste is as necessary here as in the music of a 
sterner type; perhaps it is more necessary. 

The rallentardi at the end of a melody are no longer 
the same as in the earlier classic works. The rallentardo 
effect of this school is obtained by the holding of a single 
note in endings, usually the one before the last. 

Continual rubato is used, the accompaniment always 
being accelerated a bit when the melody has a long sus- 
tained note, and stopping short if the note is to be pro- 

Continued on page 54.) 
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“THE ARTISTE SUPREME” 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 

















Whose Glorious Operatic Triumphs, 
the World Over, Have Resulted in 
Unprecedented Requests for Recital 
Engagements Throughout the 
Country. 


Miss Muzio Has Found it Necessary, 
in Order to Meet This Great Demand, 
to Postpone the Opening of Her 
Season With the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Until January 15th. 


Early Application Requested for Re- 
maining Dates of Concert Tour Now 
Booking (November 15 to January 15) 
also for Spring Festival Dates. 











“The role of Aida could not have been done better. She showed a 
fineness of color and voice, a range of tone and an interpretation of 
her part that were inimitable.”—Atlanta, Ga., Journal. 


“Her Aida, as revealed last night, is a memorable and precious joy.” 
—Morning Telegraph. 


“The pathos of both voice and action has never been surpassed in 


this city.’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
“Miss Muzio’s singing and acting were supremely fine.”—New 
York Tribune. 
“Miss Muzio added to her fame as Santuzza.”—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 
“One of the most realistic and emotionally compelling of the long 
line of Santuzzas.”—New York Globe. 


LA BOHEME 


“She was a worthy singing and acting mate for the Rodolfo that 
Caruso presented.”-—Philadelphia Record. 


“Muzio and Caruso made the best Mimi and Rodolfo that has been 
heard in many a day.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“She sang her music with a brilliant effectiveness.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


A Few of the Numerous Operas Which Have Served to Establish Miss Muzio As “‘The Artiste Supreme”’ 


L’AMORE DEI TRE RE 
“Claudia Muzio’s realization of Fiora was another positive triumph 
for this unusually gifted and signally versatile artist.”—Morning 
Telegraph. 
“Muzio, who sang Fiora, was a delight. This superb artist seems 
ever to grow both in vocal and histrionic accomplishments.”- 
Philadelphia Press. 
“Her delivery of the music was admirable, at moments genuinely 
exquisite.” —New York Globe. 


IL TROVATORE 

“Muzio’s Leonora is peerless.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
New York Times 
“Claudia Muzio’s Leonora was delightful, both histrionically and 
vocally. Her work in the final act was quite magnificent.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


EUGENE ONEGIN 
“Miss Muzio sang the letter scene with all the fine generosity of 
her beautiful voice; she was graceful, vivid and touching in her 
New York Evening Mail, 


“Muzio is a brilliant and appealing Leonora.” 


despair.” 
impersonation of the principal 
The great performance of Muzio 


New 


“Claudia Muzio’s singing and 
feminine role was an artistic feat. 
eked out of the role an artistic success of enduring worth.” 
York Telegraph. 

“Miss Muzio was the most conspicuous figure among the singers.” 


New York Herald. 


“Muzio is Glorified in ‘Aida’ Farewell.” New York Morning Telegraph. 








Exclusive Management: MAURICE FRANK, _~ - 





TOUR NOW BOOKING 


1446 Aeolian Hall, New York City 


EDISON RECORDS 


also be booked through office of Daniel Mayer 


By Special Arrangement with Mr. Frank, may 
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Summer Brings Its Longings for the “Cows 
and Chickens,” 





Popular Soprano and Wife of Well Known Manager Loves Her Art but Also Enthuses Over the Country 
with Its Golf and Bathing—Baby Cynthie a Great Joy to Her Mother 


Says Helen Stanley 








interview with Helen Stanley was the one following 
the singer’s appearance at the 1oooth Globe concert, 
held at the Metropolitan Opera House. Having felt the 
charm of Helen Stanley, the prima donna, the writer was 
in the midst of her own 
none other than Mrs, 


| l just happened that the morning set for the writer’s 


anxious to see her 
private life she is 
Loudon Charlton, wife of the manager. 

“Good morning,” was Mme, Stanley's cheery greeting as 
she entered the cozy living room, “but please tell me who 
you are!” This was rather disconcerting for the visitor, 
who had sent only her name in by, the maid. 

“Why,” with a bit of a laugh, “I’m from the 
Courier, and I’ve come for an interview. Don't 

“Oh, please excuse my forgetfulness. I had not thought 
of it since I made the appointment. You see, I am ex- 
pecting a woman at noon to show me some pretty things, 


bad habit of 


somewhat 
home, for in 


MUSICAL 


and | thought you were she ! I have the 
making two or three appointments for the same time. 
Well, then, to get back to the interview, must it be one? 


I hate them and always am stupid when the appointed 
time arrives od 
“Don't worry, I haven't 
It will be just a short chat.” 
The attractive singer smiled and settled down in her 
chair, while the writer started the ball a-rolling by touch- 
ing upon Mme, Stanley's season just ending. 


any notebook, Mme. Stanley. 


Fine SEASON, 
season,” she replied, adding, “and a 
big one. I went away out to the coast and enjoyed it 
ever so much, but I’m glad it’s over. About this time every 
year I wish to myself that I didn’t have to sing ever again. 
When the fall comes it’s quite a different story. I can't 
wait until my season opens. Let me explain these strange 
feelings. It’s the way of spring, I guess. Only last night 
I told Mr. Charlton I would never be really content until 
| had a cottage somewhere in the country and could raise 
chickens and keep cows! 

“‘Fyven if you had to stoke your own fire?’ Mr. Charlton 
asked. And I told him I would! You see, three years 
ago we had a cottage in the northern part of ( “onnecticut, 
and because it was so quiet we had five different maids 
that summer! As a consequence, I did my share of stok- 
ing the fires and it wore me out.” a 

“Where do you plan to spend the coming summer?” 
asked the writer, realizing the topic of conversation was a 
pleasant one, 


“It's been a lovely 


To Summer Near New Lonpon. 


“Near New London, Connecticut,” she replied enthusiasti- 
cally, “It’s a charming spot on the water, called Westbrook. 
Our place is a little one between two big estates, and 
I know we're going to enjoy it. You see there is a golf 
club there belonging to fourteen of the residents, and 
Mr. Charlton and I are going to take up the game. 

‘Golf will do us both so much good! To me, there is 
nothing like getting your feet firmly planted on the 
ground. The outdoor exercise is what my husband needs, 
too. Outside of the office he is a regular bookworm! 

“We went up to Westbrook last Sunday, and we didn’t 
want to come home, it was so charming. Only a few 
minutes after our arrival there Mr. Charlton discovered 
that there were many things that he could work on about 
the grounds. He is never so happy as when he is moving 
huge rocks the size of that chair,” pointing to a good sized 
one, “with a crowbar! Then we shall swim, practically 
in our front yard, the water’s so near. Now do you under- 
stand why, this time of the year, I want to forget singing 
for a while?” 


“And it will be nice for the baby, too,” ventured the 


writer, noting a cunning photograph of a little two year 
old girl, 
Her Littie .DAuUGHTER. 
“Yes,” Mme, Stanley smiled, “Cynthie will be old enough 


this year to enjoy the country. She is just at an interest- 
ing age. She is beginning to realize that she has a nose 
and asks questions. She understands what we say, and 
only this morning did a new thing. She watches every- 
thing you do, and has imitated me putting away my bedroom 
slippers in the closet, Well, this morning she was teddling 
around the room and she picked up Mr. Charlton's slip- 
pers and put them in his closet. Then she began looking 
for something else. Not finding it, she walked out of the 
room and into the bathroom, gleefully returning with my 
slippers, which she carefully placed in my closet. Just 
before you came I was getting her to take her morning 
nap. Yesterday I dressed up her doll in one of her old 
dresses, and she got so excited over it that she didn’t go 
to sleep until- long after noon instead of at eleven, her 
usual time. Today I didn’t give her the doll, and she 
knew it. Two years is an interesting age, which reminds 
me that Mr. Charlton says every age of a woman is in- 
teresting. Perhaps, to a certain extent, that is so, At 
least it is a beautiful way to think—and, to many, very 
comforting,” she laughed. “When you reach eighteen and 
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are going to your first real party, you think it the biggest 
time of your life. At twenty-five, in the whirl of events, 
you look back less enthusiastically on that party night, and 
when you're forty—well, I guess then you wish you were 
younger. Age with women is a funny thing. I have two 
girl friends and we are all the same age, I being the old- 
est by a month or two. One of them is visiting here now 
from Los Angeles, and I was amused the other day to 
have her ask, ‘Helen, how old am I, anyway?’ It seems 
she got her age and the third girl’s mixed, because they 
both had been taking a few years off! I am the youngest 
of twelve children and my mother is well advanced in 
years, but she tells her age to everyone and is proud of it. 
Needless to say, a number of her older children don’t 
relish the idea of her truthfulness in this case!” Lv 


Conductors Endorse Helen Yorke’s Singing 


After her appearance as soloist with the Orpheus Club 
of Philadelphia, Helen Yorke received the following letter 
of endorsement from Arthur Woodruff, the conductor: 

May 28, 1920. 
Dear Miss Yorke: 

I wish to congratulate you on your success at my concert in 
Philadelphia on the 15th inst, Your voice is a beautiful one and 
you sang with artistic comprehension. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Axtuvur “D. Wooprvurr. 

Another interesting letter of appreciationy was received 
by the singer from Lillian Andrews, conductor of the 

‘omen's Choral Union, of Elizabeth, N, J. It read: 

Dear Miss York: 

Accept our heartiest congratulations on your triumph of last 
night. Your voice is a marvel. You gave great pleasure to the 
audience and to the Women’s Chorai Union. The demand for many 
encores am sure is in itself a wonderful testimonial but I can’t 
resist expressing my personal delight at your singing of “Car¢ 
Nome.” We must have you again. With best wishes, believe me, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Litt1an Anprews. 
"On May 15, Miss Yorke also won a fine success at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Zerola a Fine Otello 


Nicola Zerola, the tenor, who has been engaged for the 
Metropolitan next season, has been the star of the season 
which the Italian Lyric Federation has been giving at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music with much success. He first 
appeared as Manrico in “Trovatore” and then in his best 
role, Otello. He will have a chance to show New Yorkers 
the excellence of his work in the latter part, when a per- 
formance is given at the Lexington Theater on June 19. 


Francesca Zarad’s Bookings 


Some of Francesca Zarad’s future bookings follow: 
Chicago, Ill, June 11-12; Lewiston, Idaho, June 18; Mos- 
cow, Idaho, June 23; Pullman, Wash., June 25; Dillon, 
Mont., June 29; Laramie, Wyo., July 1; Greeley, Col., 
July 3; Boulder, Col., July 5; Logan, Utah, July 7; El- 
lensburg, Wash., July 9; Tacoma, Wash., July 21. 

















Loudon Charlton has the honor to announce’ 


MAESTRO 


TOSCANINI 


and 


La Seala Orchestra of Milan 


For an American Tour of 10 Weeks, Beginning 


January lst 


ARTURO 





Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall . 
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VITZKI 


FHE PIANIST 
WHO IS 


DEMANDED 
AND 


RE-DEMANDED 


ALREADY BOOKED FOR THE FOLLOWING ENGAGEMENTS 1920-1921 


NOV. 1. AURORA, N.Y. (2nd Time.) 
3. MT. VERNON, O. 
4. HAMILTON, O. 
5. ST. LOUIS, Mo. (6th Time.) 
9 NASHVILLE, Tenn. (2nd Time.) 
13. MEMPHIS, Tenn. 
30. TORONTO, Can. (4th Time.) 
DEC. 4 BROOKLYN, N. Y. (85th Time in-Greater New York—13th Time with New York 
Symphony Orchestra. ) 
5. NEW YORK CITY. (36th Time—14th Time with New York Symphony Orchestra. ) 
8 YOUNGSTOWN, O. (2nd Time.) 
5. NEW YORK CITY. (87th Time.) 
9. JOPLIN, Mo. 
JAN. 8 CANTON, O. 
4. BUFFALO, N. Y. (4th Time.) 
6. CLEVELAND, O. (6th Time—6th Time with Cleveland Orchestra. ) 
8. CLEVELAND, O. (7th Time—7th Time with Cleveland Orchestra.) 
13. NEW YORK CITY. (88th Time—1st Time with National Symphony Orchestra. ) 
15. NEW YORK CITY. (839th Time—2nd Time with National Symphony Orchestra. ) 
FEB. 2. NEW YORK CITY. (40th Time—4th Time with Detroit Symphony Orchestra. ) 
8. TROY, N. Y. 
8 HOLYOKE, Mass. : 
18. PITTSBURGH, Pa. (8rd Time—I1st Time with Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 
19. PITTSBURGH, Pa. (4th Time—2nd Time with Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 
21. CHICAGO, Ill. (12th Time.) 
25. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (6th Time—8rd Time with Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 
26. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (7th Time—4th Time with Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 
MAR. 7. NEW YORK CITY. (41st Time.) 
9. CINCINNATI, O. (6th Time.) 
14. DENVER, Colo. 
20. SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. FOLLOWED BY SEVEN OTHER ENGAGE- 
MENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 
APR. 1. PORTLAND, Ore. FOLLOWED BY THREE OTHER ENGAGEMENTS 
IN NORTHERN PACIFIC STATES. 
JUNE-JULY-AUGUST. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, TWENTY-FIVE EN- 
GAGEMENTS NOW BOOKED. 


FOR THE FEW AMERICAN and CANADIAN DATES STILL AVAILABLE, Address: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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LEOPOLD AUER’S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


Famous Violin Pedagogue Celebrated Birthday on June 7—To Make New York His Permanent Residence—A 
Brief Account of His Activities Abroad—The Importance of His Coming to America—His Numerous 
Wonder Pupils, Including Elman, Heifetz, Max Rosen, Toscha Seidel, Eddie Brown, Thelma 
Given, Ruth Ray, Isolde Menges, Roderick White, Marguerite Berson, Kathleen Parlow, 

Francis Macmillen, Cordelia Lee, Victor Kiizdo, Alexander Bloch, Rudolph 
Larsen, Maia Bang, Paul Strassevitsch, etc., and His Latest Sensation, 

Michel Piastro—Auer in Idyllic Léschwitz—His Work in 
New York 


By ARTHUR M. ABELL 


\uer is seventy-five years old on June 7. The 
{ Courter extends to him hearty congratulations 
J readers of this paper throughout the entire musical 
d will be interested in the news that the great 
iolin pedagogue has now definitely cast his lot with us, 
ind that he will henceforth reside in New York, He 
talled himself in | new and permanent home at 320 

t ent venth street on June 2 
Thus the much discussed question as to whether Auer 
permanently remain in this country, which he at 
t i place of refuge from wat distracted 
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NEW YORK MORNING —" 

TELEGRAPH 
Hie pleased a large audience with his 
holar sincere and sympathetic sing- 
ing of a most diversified and charming 
progran H of true quality 
ih ever ‘ jence ¢ careful training 
a’ ntelligent handling is stage 
manner is dignified and graceful and 
his success with his audience was em- 

phatic and well merited.” 
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Gotham can now boast of possessing 
as a fixture the world’s greatest and most illustrious 
teacher of the violin. And, indeed, it would seem that 
his reception on our hospitable shores has been such as 
to justify this decision. 


Europe, is settled. 


Aver’s European ACTIVITIES. 
war Auer’s activities were divided chiefly 
and Germany, with an oceasional visit 


the 
Russia 


sefore 


between 
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to Christiania. Here he gave instruction during the sum- 
mers of 1915-16-17. I remember that he celebrated his 
seventieth birthday June, 1915, in the train on his way 
from St. Petersburg to Christiania. 

When, however, the ever-tightening economic grip 
threatened to strangle the life out of the small neutral 
countries, when the international situation in regard to 
pupils had become thoroughly demoralized because of 
the war; and above all, when the Russian revolution had 
swept away his entire savings of a lifetime, as well as 
the possibility of rehabilitation, together with all chances 
of a congenial future in that country, Auer wisely de- 
cided to leave Europe and retrieve his fortune in the 
new world. , 


Evurore’s Loss Is America’s GAIN, 


Crowned with his three-score and thirteen years and 
with the fame of his great achievements as a pedagogue, 
but light in purse, he landed in New York in February, 
1918. The musical world was thoroughly aroused by the 
presence of so distinguished a visitor, and the whole 
country was soon ringing with his name. His sensa- 
tional debut at Carnegie Hall, the dinner given in his 





WITH LEOPOLD AUER AT LOSCHWITZ IN 1912. 


Giroup photographed in the garden of the master’s villa, 
(standing) Cordelia Lee, Eddy Brown, Mrs. Abell, Mme, 


to England and France. At St. Petersburg, where he 
spent the winter, he taught. at the conservatory and also 
conducted a private class at his own home. During the 
summer he taught privately in Germany at Loschwitz, 
an idyllic spot high up on the Elbe, commanding a beauti- 
ful view of Dresden and the Elbe valley. After the 
outbreak of hostilities he transferred his summer classes 
to neutral Norway, taking temporary residence just outside 
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o by Mishkin, N.Y. 
MILDRED WELLERSON, Cello Virtuoso 


Phot 





MILDRED 
WELLERSON 


At the age of six Mildred Wellerson was a mar- 
velous player of the cello. Now, at the age of nine, 
her parents ought not to mention the fact of her 
tender years. She is fully equipped to win her 
public on her playing as a finished artist, with very 
few equals in all the world. Not merely a mar- 
velous child is Mildred Wellerson, but a master of 
her instrument—New York Evening Globe, May 
27, 1920. 


Available for a Limited Number of 
Recitals and Concerts 








Management : 
M. WHEELER 
Albemarle Hotel, Room 116, Broadway and 54th St. 


New York 
Telephone Circle 2160 








Left 
Bogutska Stein, Roderick 


Leopold Auer and Arthur M, 
White, Kathleen Parlow, 


to right (seated): Abell, 


honor by the Bohemians, the many interviews with him 
and articles about him in the press—all this is now musi- 
cal history. Auer at once established himself in New 
York as a teacher, and pupils flocked to him from the 
four corners of the United States. He has materially 
added to the fame of the American metropolis as a 
music center, and the city may well be proud to claim the 
permanent possession of so great a violin personality. 
Aver Gives New Impetus to VioLin Srupy. 

Auer’s presence and activities here have given a new 
impetus to the study of the violin. The American violin 
aspirant no longer needs to go abroad to study with 
the teacher of Elman and Heifetz. He has brought out 
pupil after pupil, each with the record of a brilliant vir- 
tuoso career to his credit. In this respect he stands 
quite alone among violin instructors. He has had three 
important debuts to schedule since his arrival here 
Toscha Seidel, the Russian who came over with him and 
who scored a sensational success, and the two American 
girls, Thelma Given and Ruth Ray. 

AUER A SUPPOSED MAGICIAN. 

Some people, who ought to know better, expect Auer 
to produce an American Mischa Elman, Toscha Seidel or 
Jascha Heifetz every year. The great master himself 
says that some students seem to think that he can, with 
a few passes of the bow, perform a miracle and trans- 
form mediocrity into genius. They look upon him as a 
musical alchemist who can transmute lead into gold. A 
flattering indorsement it is, in reality, since they must 
necessarily credit him with superhuman powers. As none 
but the AJmighty Himself could do what they expect, 
such people are necessarily doomed to disappointment. 
Leopold Auer is human, like all the rest of us mortals, 
and he cannot add one jot or tittle to any pupil’s talent, 
be it great or small. But what he can do, and does, and 
always has done, is to develop each talent to the utmost 
possible degree. Further than that no teacher can go. 
The diamond must first be present in the rough before 
it can be polished. 

MICHEL Debut. 


It is not likely that Auer will bring out an American 
Elman, Heifetz or Seidel next year, but a new Russian 
pupil of his will appear in October, to whom I wish to 
call special attention. I refer to Michel Piastro, a truly 
wonderful violinist, one quite worthy to rank with Auer’s 
best. I heard him in Berlin in 1912, and recorded his 

(Continued on page 43.) 


Prastro’s CoMING 
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“A REAL ARTIST” 
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RUDOLPH BOCHCO TO MAKE NEW YORK DEBUT NEXT SEASON 


Young Polish Violinist Scheduled to Appear at Carnegie Hall on October 2—American Trained and Endorsed 


by Auer—Conservative in His Ideas About Music, but Radical Otherwise 


The season of 1920-21 will bring in its wake the in- 
troduction of still another young fiddler to New York 
audiences. Although Rudolph Bochco, the nineteen year 
old young man in question, is not an Auer disciple, his 
playing has received the endorsement of that master. 

Young Bochco comes from Polish parentage, his grand- 
father having been sculptor to the court of Petrograd. 
His work is still to be seen there. The Bochco family 
came to America when little Rudolph was but five years 
old, and at the age of thirteen he began to study under 
H. M. Shapiro, a Russian teacher now living in New 
York. 

According to the young violinist: “Mr. Shapiro is a 
wonderful man, not alone being a fine musician but a 
pedagogue as well, and he really knows how to teach.” 

From the beginning Mr. Shapiro greatly encouraged 
his pupil, at times even giving him free scholarships. 


When he reached the age of fifteen, the young violinist - 


made his debut here in the East as conductor of his own or- 
chestra. For a year following he toured at the head of 
this organization along the Atlantic Coast. Finally, realiz- 
ing his talent, friends persuaded him to play for Professor 
Auer. At first the violinist hesitated about doing so, for 
he had the greatest faith in his own teacher, Shapiro, and 
he was quite satisfied. To please these friends, however, 
he consented last January to play for Auer, who ex 
pressed himself as being very much pleased with him. He 
also made the statement that he could hardly believe that 


all the boy’s training had been received right here in 
America. 
And so, on October 2, Rudolph Bochco will make his 


New York debut as a fiddler at Carnegie Hall. Following 
this appearance, he will undertake a tour of the country 
under the management of R. E. Johnston. When he fills 
these engagements he will have the pianistic support of 
his chum, Alexander Stock. 

“Mr. Stock has very radical ideas,” laughed young 
Bochco as he threw his equally as youthful accompanist 
a glance, “and mine are about the same, so we have great 
fun trying to beat each other.” 

“Are you radical in your music?” he was asked. 

“No, indeed,” came the quick response, “just the op 
posite. lI am very conservative in my ideas. So much so 
that | am quite satisfied to have the reputation of playing 


Beethoven well—without going farther. Maybe I am 
wrong, but I feel that when Beethoven and Brahms get 


too hot for some violinists they slide over to the modern- 
ists. And,” he added very frankly, “personally I haven't 
much regard for modern music. Of the American com- 
positions for the fiddle I have, to: be exact, only found 
one acceptable. Its composer is Burleigh. Most follow- 
ers of Debussy and Ravel try to get away with the modern 
music simply by putting together any chords that come 


to them. They haven't it in 
special or individual. 

“Take the case of educating an audience sympatheti- 
cally; To me, it seems as if you no sooner get under their 
skin, so to speak, with Brahms and Beethoven, when you 


them to create something 





© Mishkin, New York 
RUDOLPH BOCHCO, 


Violinist. 


take away the good effect by playing something modern 
Last season I only heard one worthy modern American 
symphonic work, and that was from the pen of Loeffler. 
His creation was rare!” 

Mr. Bochco appears to be an intellectual young fellow 
and is not afraid to speak his views. He is keen and on 
the alert, and should prove an interesting addition to the 
many wielders of the bow of the younger generation now 
before the public. ’ 


expects many 
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OPERA FOR MONTREAL THIS FALL 


Montreal, Canada, June 1, 1920.—The first attraction of 
next season for Montreal will be an elaborate presentation 
of “Tosca” by the newly formed Montreal Operatic Soci 
ety, with Joan Zafara in the title role. They are rehears 
ing all summer for the revival, and already Mme. Zafara 
has the three acts studied. It is believed W. W. Marshall 
will sing Scarpia. The balance of the is not yet an- 
nounced. The place of the performances wavers between 


cast 


the St. Denis Theater (which is too large) and the Vie- 
toria Hall (which is too small). Meantime, however, the 
matter of chief interest is, that the opera will be given 
Enzo Bozano will direct the orchestra 
EveLyN Boyce ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Evelyn Boyce, concert manager, who brought Godowsky 
here recently, told a Musicat Courier representative that 


she will open her activities during the first week of Octo 
ber with’a joint presentation of Gluck and Zimbalist 
Later she will bring to Montreal Scotti and his 
opera organization, Moiseiwitsch, Mabel Garrison and 
Claudia Muzio H. F 


grand 


Francis Stuart in San Francisco 


Francis Stuart closed his season in New York on May 
31 and left on June 1 for San Francisco, where he spends 
his summers, and where he will give a course of twenty 
lessons during June and July More pupils have made 


applications for lessons in San Francisco than Mr. Stuart 
is willing to take this year. Among those who have been 
accepted are some of the best known singers and teachers 
of the Pacific Coast. He will spend August in Los An 
geles, a guest of Dr. and Mrs. Viersen, both of whom 
have been his pupils. His Carnegie Hall studios will be in 
charge of Richard Cummings, one of his assistants 

Mr. Stuart is one of the best known teachers of 


New 


York. His pupils hold important positions in opera and 
concert in Europe and America. He is one of the few 
disciples of the elder Lamperti who still follows the lines 


celebrated 
Stuart pu 


master the most 


of teaching that made that 
i The best of the 


teacher of singing of his day 


pils are fine examples of the old Italian school and prove 
that the bel canto of the Donizetti-Bellini day is still ad 
mired and taught in this electric age Mr. Stuart will 


resume his teachings in Carnegie Hall on September 10 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald’s Classes 


Jeginning July 1, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, the promi 
nent normal teacher of the Dunning System, will hold a 
teachers’ training class in Chicago At the 
this Mrs. MacDonald will immediately for 
apolis, Minn., where she 1s to 
Minneapolis School of Music, beginning the first 
August. The enrollment so far for 
and before the time for registering closes Mrs 
applications 


ompletion of 
M inne 


ther class at the 


leave 
have an 
week in 
es 18 large, 
MacDonald 


both class 


more 























ANNOUNCEMENT 








Whose remarkable success has 
been the outstanding feature of 
the music world since the Fall of 
1916, is now under the manage- 
ment of the undersigned. 


Galli-Curci has just completed 
her most successful season, sur- 
passing even her great triumphs 
of the past—establishing a 
record unequalled in musical 
history. 
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Ambitious, indeed, is the opera project for Paris 
which Paul Longone told about just before he sailed 
for France. “Nous verrons,” as our friends in Paris 
will say when they hear about it; or, as Mr. Lon- 
gone himself would remark in his melodious Nea- 
politan : “Chi viv’, ver’.” 

——_~~— 

Cable reports from Europe conce:ning the 
present tour there of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra tell of the success scored by the two 
soloists—Albert Spalding, violinist, 
and John Powell, pianist—wherever they have 
appeared. Mr. Powell's own composition for 
piano and orchestra, “Rhapsodie Negre,” has 
been acclaimed with special enthusiasm by the 





American 


foreign audiences 
; Slit 

The World spent money last week to inform 
the public in special despatches from abroad 
that the “last (of the three Puccini one-act 
operas) is a nineteenth century _ satirical 
comedy.” (Is it?) Also that somebody in Paris 
made a row about singing Carmen at the Opera- 
Comique because “Vanni  Mescoux” was 
featured in bigger letters than herself. The 
subscription price of the Musica Courier is 
still five dollars per year. (Advt.) 


The chances are that Willem Mengelberg will 
bring some of that superabundant enthusiasm 
for the compositions of the late Gustav Mahler 
to New York when he comes here next season 
to conduct some of the concerts of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, and that we shall be in 
for quite a dose of the works of the former Phil- 
harmonic conductor. Much as we esteemed him 
as a conductor, both symphonic and operatic, 
we have yet to be convinced that there is any 
great merit in the colossal compositions of 
Mahler, even when given so truly adequate a 
presentation as, for instance, Stokowski’s per- 
formance of the Eighth Symphony, a perform- 
ance which was decidedly better prepared and 
given than the original production of the work 
at Munich under the composer's direction which 
we also heard. We have great admiration for 
the tremendous technical ability of Mahler but 
none of the symphonic works have ever appealed 
to us as being inspired. Perhaps, however, a 
closer acquaintance, which is to be expected from 
Mengelberg’s advent here, will lead us to see 
more in them than we do at present. At least, 
we have made a start, for the “Song of the 
Earth” appeals to us, all except the last number. 
But unless a new light strikes us, we shall con- 


tinue strongly to believe that Mahler will be 


MUSICAL COURIER | 
MUNICIPAL CONSERVATORY PROPOSED FOR NEW YORK 


At the luncheon which Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer gave last Tuesday to Mayor Hylan following 
the first of the Edwin Franko Goldman band con- 
certs at City Hall Park, it became known that the 
Mayor and the Chamberlain are ‘considering to 
propose to the city the establishment of a municipal 
conservatory. The site suggested for the institution 
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is Madison Square Garden. It was announced also 
that a municipal band is in contemplation to be 
supported by city funds. Among the speakers who 
supported the project were the Mayor, the Chamber- 
lain, Commissioners O’Brien, Johnson and Gallatin, 
John C. Freund, William C. Carl, Leonard Liebling, 
and others. 





classed eventually with Bruckner, Berlioz, Men- 
delssohn and other highly industrious, if unin- 
spired, names of music. 
a ome 
Lehar is going in for serious opera. He is at 
work setting music to a book by Forzano called “La 
Fallena,” after Henri Bataille’s French play “Le 
Phalene.” Sonzogno, Milan, is to publish it. 
———-——— 


It seems strange that with all the ‘drives” going 
on for educational endowments to benefit the col- 
legiate institutions, no funds seem to be available 
to found a national music school in this country. 
Even fish are given an opportunity by our Govern- 
ment to develop under protection, but the music 
student is permitted to struggle along unaided and 
unencouraged, 

— : 

What an honorable record in music is that 
of Leopold Auer who celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday on Monday of this week, June 7. 
What a list of distinguished pupils have come 
from his studio to delight the ears of the world 
since Mischa Elman first caused a_ sensation! 
Professor Auer has just moved into his new 
house in New York, presented to him by former 
pupils and admirers. He is hearty, hale and 
vigorous, and the Musica Courter wishes him 
many, many years of continued life and activity. 

—-——~<¢—— 

It is many years since the first oratorios of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi made something of a stir in the 
musical world, more because he was a Catholic 
priest than because of their intrinsic merit. Now 
—after a long period of inactivity due principally 
to a severe nervous attack—he has produced a new 
work which had its first performance recently at 
the Augusteo in Rome. The title of it is “The 
Massacre of the Innocents.” A visit to America of 
Don Lorenzo and his brother, also a priest and a 
composer, with a Roman choir is quite among the 
possibilities. 

— 


Does the engagement of Nicola Zerola for some 


performances at the Metropolitan next winter mean’ 


that there is a chance of “Otello” being revived? 
The title part in that work is his best role. If so, 
it were a consummation devoutly to be wished. And 
we, for one, would be perfectly willing to pass up 
“The Polish Jew” forever for a view of “Falstaff.” 
Mr. Gatti has not revived it because it is not a box- 
office opera—this was his personal statement to us; 
but now that the house is practically sold out in 
advance for every night of the season by subscrip- 
tion, he could well afford to produce this master- 
piece of Italian art. He has the finest Falstaff of 
the day—Antonio Scotti—among his forces. Why 
not revive Verdi’s glorious swan-song while Scotti 
is still at the height of his powers? 
—— +e 

So Toscanini is to come back to us next season, 
not as an operatic conductor, but at the head of a 
symphonic organization which is to make an exten- 
sive tour here. This organization is called in the 
announcements sent out the “La Scala Orchestra.” 
Just to avoid all such trouble as arose when the 
“Sistine Quartet” and .“Vatican Choir” were 
announced two seasons ago, it might be well to state 
now that there is no’such organization as an intact 
“La Scala Orchestra.” There is, of course, always 
an orchestra—and a fine one—at the famous Milan 
opera house when it is open, which is only for some 
three or four months of each year; in fact, it has 
been entirely closed for the last two years. The per- 
sonnel of this orchestra is naturally more or less 
varying, the best men continuing from year to year 
because they are the best and the others shifting 
from season to season. It is this nucleus—as much 
of it as was spared by the war—which Toscanini 
will take, completing his orchestra with men of his 
own selection. This, it must be understood, is in- 
tended in no way to question the artistic standing of 
the orchestra; it is meant merely to forestall the 
criticism which the announcement of the “La Scala 
Orchestra” will be bound to evoke in certain 
quarters. Toscanini’s reputation is the guarantee 
that he will bring a splendid body of players. Up 


to the present his men can have had little symphonic 
experience. There is only one symphony orchestra 
in Italy, that of the Augusteo at Rome. In other 
cities the rare symphony concerts are played by or- 
chestras assembled from the best operatic players 
available. But with several months of prepara- 
tion under the magic baton of Toscanini, the or- 
chestra that comes here undoubtedly will be of the 
first rank. Andre de Coppet and Ugo Ara, who 
conceived the idea, and Loudon Charlton, who has 
put it into practical shape, are deserving of hearty 
thanks for the opportunity they will afford Ameri- 
can music lovers. 
———-@—-—— 

In last week’s issue the MusicaL Courter told 
the plans for this summer’s season at Ravinia Park 
and also spoke editorially of the value which sum- 
mer opera, so well given with the finest artists, has 
for Chicago. Louis Eckstein, whose pride Ravinia 
is and who is almost alone responsible for the really 
prominent place the Ravinia season now takes in 
American operatic life, puts the case in a nutshell 
in a recent interview. Says he: “Ravinia is in no 
sense a money making or commercial proposition. 
In the very nature of things it would be impossible 
for it to be. Ravinia stands for service, for spir- 
itual betterment through the lovely art-of music. Be- 
cause it does, because it brings to its patrons the 
great singers of the Metropolitan in combination 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, that great 
glory not only of Chicago but of the whole Middle 
West, its aims are entirely civic. On that basis it 
must stand or fall, and it continues to stand more 
firmly every year of its existence.” 

—-e— - —- 
FROM RAGS TO RICHES 
(With apologies to the movie title writers.) 

It was a brilliant scene at the Ritz Carlton last Mon- 
day evening, when the elegant Crystal Room held an 
assemblage of musicians and music lovers gathered 
to do honor to one of their number who was cele- 
brating his seventy-fifth birthday. Venerable but of 
“ageless youth,” as one of the after dinner speakers 
said, the celebrant sat at the head of the guest table 
and listened to heartfelt eulogies uttered by Efrem 


Zimbalist, Lady Speyer, Rubin Goldmark and 
others. The occasion was a dinner tendered to Pro- 


fessor Leopold Auer by his pupils, and, of course, 
the “birthday child” was none other than the beloved 
maestro himself, who had just entered upon the 
three quarter span toward a century of years. 
Among those present to do him honor were Alma 
Gluck, Toscha Seidel, Franz Kneisel, Sigmund Her- 
zog, Hy Mayer, Gustave Saenger, Ralph Cottenet, 
Alexander Bloch, Arnold Volpe, Cecil Burleigh, 
Eddy Brown, and about one hundred other admirers 
and pupils of Professot Auer. The pupils pre- 
sented him with a house on Seventy-seventh street, 
fully furnished. A gift from The Bohemians also 
was tendered the greatest of all violin pedagogues. 

When one gazed upon Professor Auer, fancy 
traveled afar and imagined him as the féted musi- 
cal pet of St. Petersburg in the luminous days of 
the Czar. One could conjure up the spectacle of 
Auer’s classes overfilled with well paying pupils. 
No matter how busy, however, the Professor found 
time to teach without remuneration some of the 
poorest boys in Russia. But in spite of their dire 
want, those lads were rich in talent and that—not 
philanthropy—was the reason of their beneficence 
at the hands of the famous violin teacher. 

One’s thoughts went further last Monday evening 
and conjured up the picture of Auer’s hurried flight 
from the Russian capital, his hardships en route and 
his arrival in New York, practically penniless and 
certainly homeless. At once he was befriended by 
several young men, young men whom he had not 
seen since their childhood days, but who meanwhile 
had achieved world wide fame and appreciable 
wealth. Those young men—Heifetz, Elman, Zim- 
balist, Seidel, Rosen—were the boys whom Auer 
had taught in Russia when they were poor and un- 
known, They repaid their debt to him at that richly 
loaded board in the most fashionable hotel of the 
American metropolis, and provided him with a per- 
manent home in the land where all of them had 
found refuge and monetary reward. There is a real 
romance for you. 
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Twisting the Eagle’s Neck 

The National Symphony Orchestra not long ago 
arranged competitive hearings of new works by 
American composers, at which a jury of critics and 
other musical persons had the task to select the 
best scores with a view to public performances next 
season by the organization. The hearings in 
question have left an aftermath of dissatisfaction, 
the gist of which is expressed by Daniel Gregory 
Mason in a letter to the New York Times, which 
he says expresses not only his own opinion but also 
that of some twénty-one men and one woman who 
were directly concerned in the competition. Mr. 
Mason writes: 

The phrase “American composer” is fast becoming 
nauseous to all who sincerely care for music in America. 
Those who care nothing for music, and little for America, 
have been quick to see, since the war, how the nationalistic 
instinct then stirred up could be turned to their own com- 
mercial advantage. They were either unconscious _ that 
any higher interests were involved, or cynically indiffer- 
ent to them. Hence, all their patrioteering talk about the 
“American composer” (a phrase almost as useful for ad- 
vertising purposes as “European reputation” used to be, 
and doubtless still is) really indicated no disposition to 
give our composers qua composers a hearing, but only 
a canny press agent opportunism in “featuring” their 
“Americanism.” Not only the composers but the music 
loving public must resent being manipulated in this way. 

The most recent instance of the sort is the “reading” 
of works by unknown composers by the New Symphony 
Orchestra. This made a number of excellent newspaper 
“stories,” but what actually happened (1 speak from the ac- 
counts of friends, as I was unable to attend the rehearsals 
myself) was that the orchestra scrambled hastily through 
a number of manuscripts prima vista, and not even con- 
ducted by Mr. Bodanzky. I know personally of one 
charming if light piece, in a dance rhythm, that the com- 
poser told me was hurried and confused, in spite of his 
protests, into utter ineffectiveness. All this the public 
was not told, but only that nothing was discovered worthy 


of performance. 
And meanwhile, as I can also testify from personal 


knowledge, the New Symphony Orchestra did not hesitate 
to write to one of our composers (not a novice, this time, 
but a man of recognized reputation) in regard to a work 
already played by one of our best orchestras, that “Mr. 
Bodanzky says it is a work which no conductor could af- 
ford to neglect and that he feels quite sure he will be able 
to include it in his programs next season’”—and then, 
when the time comes, declines performance without ex- 
planation. In short, the New Symphony Orchestra, in 
its actual dealings with our composers, is not ashamed to 
pose as their benefactor in order to advertise itself with 


the thoughtless. 

It is good to see a composer as representative as 
Mr. Mason, rising in protest against the musical 
abuses which have been perpetrated during the past 
few years under the cloak of “Americanism.” It is 
time that other reputable American npusicians fol- 
lowed Mr. Mason’s example and united to blot out 
all sham, all deception, all unfair discrimination, and 
all obnoxious patronizing, from the treatment of 
our American composers. If they have no merit they 
should be ignored. If they have merit they should 
be recognized, encouraged, supported. Nothing 
but merit should be the basis for their standing in the 
community. A poor composer who prides himself 
on being a “good American” and expects his work 
to be forced on the public because of such a plea 
is in reality a very bad American, because he lacks 
in fairness, in modesty, and in good sportmanship. 
He may be a great moral help to his country but 
he is a decided menace to its music. 

The one thing to which every American com- 
poser is entitled, however, is a hearing under prop- 
er conditions. Conductors must be made to regard 
it as their duty to examine manuscripts, and in the 
event of acceptance for performance, to give them 
every possible favorable chance in the reading and 
execution. It is damnable on the part of anyone to 
assume that a composition has no merit because it is 
American, and it is idiotic on the part of anyone else 
to assume that it must be meritorious because it is 
American, 

We are not in a position to affirm or deny the 
truth of Mr. Mason’s accusations, but they are 
serious and should be investigated thoroughly by 
the sponsors of the new orchestra in order to estab- 
lish the validity and sincerity of the purpose under- 
lying the recent contest. Many composers who had 
labored zealously at the scores they sent to the com- 
mittee, will be disturbed beyond measure at Mr. 
Mason’s letter and some of them are certain to feel 
the matter as little less than a tragedy. 

If there is enough money among American musi- 
cal patrons to send orchestras on long tours across 
this country and on triumphal jaunts across the 
seas to Europe, why is there not enough money to 
arrange monthly or quarterly private hearings of 


new scores, properly rehearsed and carefully and 
sympathetically conducted? Men like Foote, Chad- 
wick, Loeffler, Carpenter, Hadley, Herbert, and 
other experienced symphonists should be on hand 
to listen to such works and to give advice to the 
composers. The rest of the process leading to pub- 
lic performance would follow in logical order. 

The Musicat Courter has proposed such a plan to 
all the American Symphony orchestras and it pro- 
poses the scheme again now. If there are any in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way of its realiza- 
tion, we would be glad to give space to their dis- 
cussion in these columns. 

eRe, 
Unrewarded Musical Heroes 

In the Berliner Tageblatt of April 26, Dr. 
Leopold Schmidt that paper’s excellent music 
critic, reviews a concert conducted there by Dr. 
Muck and writes: “It gave us the eagerly wel- 
comed opportunity to greet again on the concert 


platform our unforgettable former opera con- 
ductor. His popularity always was a singularly 
characteristic one. He never endeavored to 


capture it. It always came to him in spite of his 
brusque and oftentimes sarcastically ruthless 
ways. Compelling performances and master- 
ful knowledge, aided by a fascinating personal- 
ity, formed the basis of the charm which he 
exerted over men and women alike. At his 
music stand he personifies distinction, what with 
his graceful, slim figure, his sharp facial profile, 
intellectual head, and a certain elegance of 
manner that differentiates him abysmally from 
the rank and file of the artistic and theatrical 
worlds. He has distinction also as a musician. 
It is the distinction that places the work above 
the person; that disdains cheap trickery and 
appeal to the gallery; that presents a composition 
with correctness clarity, and accuracy; that 
bows to no fashion or fad; that acknowledges 
honestly the boundaries of its own taste and 
refuses to be employed in the service of any- 
thing inferior or unreal. 

“And for such a man, who once upon a time 
was rooted so deeply in our musical life, Berlin 
failed to find a position upon his return to us 
from the land of the enemy. Even as no man- 
agerial bureau, no musical society, no orchestral 
directorate, no orchestra, had the feeling to say 
of Dr. Kunwald, also returned home from a 
martyrdom similar to Muck’s: “To this man we 
should extend a reception expressive of the 
thanks of the Fatherland for his defense of it 
abroad.’ One of our deceased friends used to 
say: ‘Just because one does not understand a 
thing, it happens.’ Life has justified his pessim- 
ism.” 

RRre 
Variationettes 

We have a great scheme for liquidating our 
country’s huge national debt. Why not make 
opera singers and concert artists pay a luxury 
tax every time they use the word “I”? 

eRe 

Possibly the two greatest questions before 
our people today are the high cost of living, and 
the resolution passed by the Seventeenth Inter- 
national Congress of Gregorian Chant to the 
effect that “The Gregorian Chant be restored to 
the supreme place assigned to it in the liturgy 
without prejudice to other types of music per- 
mitted by the Holy See in the Motu Proprio.” 

eRe 


The Finnish national hymn delights in the 


beautiful name of “Wartland.” 
nme 


On the other hand, Duluth, Minn. boasts of a 
young singer-named Joy Waste. 
ne 


While the Musicat Courier’s (June 3) London 
letter tells on page 13 that the Queen’s Hall 
audience ‘took Jascha Heifetz to its bossom.” 

RR e 


Headline in the Evening Mail of June 4: 


“Actors’ Head Hits Methodists’ Attitude.” Of 
course you would be inclined to say that the 
latter was harder, until it is explained that the 
paragraph refers to Francis Wilson, head of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, who protested at 
the Methodist taboo of the theater. 

ere 


Remarks by G. M. W., our Philadelphia corre- 
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spondent, on some names appearing among ads, in 
a musical magazine recently received by him: 
“Who | is your violin teather ?” 

‘itz. 
“I did not ask what you had, but whom?” 


Vernice Brand, contralto, 
No doubt, an excellent brand. 


O. See, violinist. 

We are all eyes—and ears. 

Clyde Collison, pianist. 
_ Probably with an o inserted between the c and | in the 
first word and an i dividing s and o in the second, the 
result would be catastrophe. ; 


Butterfield, Mustard, Bacon. 
The musical H. C. L, 
Ree 
New York’s population now is estimated at 
5,621,151, all of whom try to crowd into a 
McCormack concert at the Hippodrome. 
n ne 
Nilly—" W hat are your favorite symphonic 
movements f 
Willy—“Up and out.” 
Rn e 
If music is the unspoken language of mankind, 
some of the modern compositions no doubt 
represent silent swearing. 
nn ee 
_ “One of the curses of musical classicism is 
its long-windedness,” communicates P. J. Me 
“chaps like Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Brahms used to leave nothing out when 
they did some of their works, and too often were 
trying to show what they knew rather than ex- 
pressing what they felt.” 
ca mur 
_ The Globe, commenting on Caruso’s singing 
in Havana for $10,000 per night and charging 
thirty-five dollars for a seat, has this to say: 
“Some twenty-one years ago, as the eulogists of 
Leonard Wood like to remind us, Cuba was a 
place of stygian darkness wherein the slaves of 
Spain clanked their fetters, and Havana, reeking 
with pestilence, made mariners hold their noses 
as they passed by ten miles offshore. There 
have been changes.” The changes, musically, 
are not as startling as the Globe seems to think. 
ven more than twenty-one years ago, Havana 
had one of the most brilliant and successful 
opera houses in the world. Patti and her famous 
contemporaries sang there and received fees 
that in those days were as fabulous as the ones 
received by present day singers. Persons who 
visited the Havana opera twenty-five years ago 
say that for display of fashion and extravagance 
of expenditure that institution had no rival in 
the world in those times. 
ene 
We like the London Telegraph characterization 
of Pavlova, who, in “Autumn Leaves,” has rescored 
her former triumphs in the English capital: “She 
is the incarnation of the poetry of dancing. 
She leaps without effort and she comes to earth 
again as softly as a petal falls in a still Summer eve- 
ning. Surely no mime, no dancer, made before 
motion so eloquent. From the moment she enters 
the stage the action loses its interest. There are 
interludes well thought out and very effective, but 
the attention is always focussed on that figure of 
extraordinary pathos and grace. The music was 
certainly Chopin’s and the orchestration was prob- 
ably clever. But when Pavlova dances she becomes 
the melody ; the music is her handmaiden, no more.” 
mre 
Convert a Wagnerite against his will and he’s 
the same old Wagnerite still. 
nme 
Japan was able to imitate all Germany’s products 
except its music, 
eer e 
Joseph Gollomb contributes an interesting article 
to the Evening Post, called “The Vienna of Today,” 
and quotes Dr. Arthur Schnitzler on the subject. 
“Was there ever a Vienna of the Strauss waltzes” ? 
is asked, “and is Kreisler’s ‘Caprice Viennoise’ mere 
fancy?” We are assured that there still is gayety 
in Vienna although it is a surface manifestation 
and underneath the lightheartedness burns deep de- 
spair and discouragement. The biggest cafés have 
music, “for musicians, like other professionals in 
Vienna, are plentiful and to be had cheaply.” A 
leather goods buyer from America hired a quintet 
from a symphony orchestra to play for him a whole 
evening in his hotel room. With tips they cost him 
two and a half dollars, so low is the 
Austrian krone. “The café orchestras play 
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superbly but it all sounds hollow. Something is not 
there. A Strauss-like waltz you seldom hear.” The 
most applause is won by’ American music, jazz 
music, the expression of the young nation’s barbaric 
vitality. Tired Europe likes to have its nerves titil- 
lated. Dr. Schnitzler says that the late ’80’s were 
the flower period of the real Viennese spirit, and 
that Strauss waltzes were not its only character- 
istic musical message. Strauss’ music “is only a 
waft of melody through a partly opened door, It 
happened that his compositions found favor in the 
world outside. Vienna had other waltz music be- 
sides Strauss. Its mood was the mood of a sunny 
day in the spring.” Schnitzler draws a black pic- 
ture of present conditions in Vienna, but asserts that 
the spirit of the town is youthful and unquenchable 
and will rise again, if a little of its load be lifted and 
help be extended at this tragic period of its history. 
nee 
In another section of the Evening Post is Henry 
. Finck’s plea to conductors to include Strauss 
waltzes in their symphonic programs. He says that 
the waltz rhythm is irresistible to all of us, and 
that if old and obsolete dances like the minuet, 
gavotte, courante, allemande, gigue, pavane and cha- 
conne are put on concert programs, then why not 
the “living, palpitating, exhilarating waltz.” Henry 
T. is right, as he nearly always is. 
a 
B. L. T., of the Chicago Tribune, tells that de la 
Huerta, Mexico’s provisional president, is “consid- 
ered a remarkable tenor singer.” ‘That will enable 
him, when the next revolution comes, to pass off 
traditionally with the usual ante-mortem farewell 
aria of grand opera. 
a nd 
We met Artur Bodanzky at the Belmont Park 
races not long ago, and spoke to him feelingly about 
his famous equine namesake (Mr. Salmon’s two- 
year-old, Bodanzky). The conductor declared him- 
self unable to say whether his halter ego would 
win its next race or not. We suggested a sweep- 
stakes contest between Bodanzky, Segurola, Galli- 
Curci and Enrico Caruso, all well-known musical 
nags of this season, but Artur refused to commit 
himself as to the probable result of such a race. 
We consider his reticence very unclubby. 
ene 
Shaughnessy’s Lhargetto lost his race, much to 
our discomfiture. When we told Max about it, he 
said: “How could you expect a horse with such 
a name to come in first? You should have bet ou 
Presto,” 
eRe 


? 


Chicago, June 2, 1920 
To the Editor “Variations”: 

As one of your most interested and enthusiastic read- 
ers, I should like to bring up again the old question of 
the neglect of the American artist at home, to ask just 
what treatment was accorded Edith Mason while she was 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera. In Ravinia, where 
I have been privileged to hear her many times, she has been 
markedly successful, and it seems to me incredible that an 
artist of such dramatic charm and originality, not to men- 
tion her glorious voice and personal magnetism, could 
have failed to win the New York opera goers. 

| admire your policy of calling attention to the flagrant 
neglect of some of our finest native artists by the operatic 
directors, and wonder if the sudden prominence of Mme. 
Easton might not be due in part, at least, to your cham- 
pionship of her cause 

I hope you will put this in your column some time, for 
I believe it is a question of interest to many. 

Most sincerely, 


Artuur Meeker, Jr. 
| 


M. H. B. who seems to work while we sleep, 
telephoned to our home at midnight: “I’ve just 
been thinking that the drunken scene from ‘Barber 
of Seville’ ought to make good material for the 
movies—in four reels or so.” 

nme 

Ota Gygi, Royal Professor to H. M. the King of 
Spain, notifies this column that he has leased the 
Century Theater (New York) for a series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts there next season, and hopes 
to have capacity audiences of 4,000 for the first- 
class artists whom he contemplates to engage. Mr. 
Gygi asks us to comment on this news, which we 
do most gladly, as follows: “Bueno!” 

eRe 

What the sweet girl graduate from the piano 

department of the conservatory hopes to be: 


In June: Rival of Guiomar Novaes. 


In July : Soloist with the orchestras. 
In August: Soloist with the music clubs. 
In September: Soloist at musicales. 

In October: Any kind of soloist. 

In November: Teacher. 

In December: Accompanist 

In January: Married. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
HAZLITT HAS IT 


In Hazlitt’s essay, “On the character of Lord 
Chatham,” is a fine distinction between the arts of 
the poet and the orator, and it seems to us that same 
distinction can be drawn between the arts of the 
composer and the pianist or violinist. If Hazlitt had 
said elocutionist ‘instead of orator the likeness to a 
pianist would have been greater, for the orator is 
the author of his oration, whereas the elocutionist 
speaks the lines of another author. Hazlitt says: 
“Modesty, impartiality, and candour are not the vir- 
tues of a public speaker. He must be confident, in- 
flexible, uncontrollable, overcoming all opposition by 
his ardor and impetuosity.” Is not this a good de- 
scription of the pianists who make the greatest sen- 
sations on their concert tours? Hazlitt gives the 
reason for the orator’s power: “The passions are 
contagious. We cannot contend against opposite pas- 
sions with nothing but naked reason. The multitude 
will always be inclined to side with that party whose 
passions are the most inflamed, and whose prejudices 
are the most inveterate.” Hazlitt does not blindly 
commend inflamed passions. His words of advice to 
an orator are equally good for the executive musi- 
cian: “Passion should indeed be governed by pru- 
dence, but it should itself govern and lend its impulse 
and direction to abstract reason.” In other words, 
the pianist, or violinist, should not let passion have 
an unlimited freedom, but it should govern and lend 
its impulse and direction, to the abstract music of 
Bach’s fugues and Beethoven’s later sonatas, among 
other works. The public performer, like the elocu- 
tionist, must add something to the work of the poet 
or the composer. Some pianists add too much storm 
and passion to the detriment of the composer’s beau- 
tiful themes and harmonies. Others are too tame. 
‘They have too much reverence for the composer and 
they are content to play his music in a manner too 
passionless to move the multitude. Even the finest 
poetry falls flat when read without sufficient accent 
and the rise and fall of the voice. The composer 
also requires the living accents and passions of the 
interpreter. Chopin, for instance, was like a poet 
who had nothing of the orator in him. Before large 
audiences his own performances were colorless, not 
to say dull. And there is hardly a doubt but that 
he would have disliked the more or less sensational 
effect put into his compositions by orator pianists, 
even though the style of those pianists helped im- 
mensely to make his compositions popular with the 
public. The public performer must have the manner 
of the orator. Let the composer be as much of a 
poet as he can. Let him remember, however, that 
without the necessary orator manner of the pianist, 
violinist, singer, or conductor, who interprets, the 
work, the most poetic and beautiful work will not 
appeal to the public in general. Hazlitt says: “The 
poet lulls and soothes the mind into a forgetfulness 
of itself and laps it in Elysium. The orator strives 
to awaken it to a sense of its real interests. The one 
dwells in an ideal world ; the other is only conversant 
with realities.” 

We must not press this comparison too far, but we 
think that both composer and performer can read 
these lines of Hazlitt’s with advantage. 


WHEN THE SWALLOWS 

We refer to birds, not gulps. The swallow has 
had much music written about him and his flighty 
ways, but we do not know very much about the swal- 
low as a song producer himself. Perhaps he can- 
not sing, or perhaps he prefers being sung about. 
His international reputation is so great, however, 
that he is already a proverb in several languages. 
The French say: Une hirondelle ne fait pas le prin- 
temps.” In Germany the sentence is: Eine Sheval 
bemacht keinen Fruhling.” Across the border, in 
Holland, they say: “Een swallow maakt geen 
Zomer.” The Swedes have it thus: “En Svala gor 
ingen sommar.” The expression in Italy is: “Una 
rondina non fa primavera.” In the United States 
the proverb is: “One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer.” But what are you going to do about it if 
you cannot get the law changed? When we heard a 
careworn baritone sing Robert Franz’s famous song 
the other day—“When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly”—we wondered what kind of swallows he re- 
ferred to and what he meant by homeward. 

REALS ERAS 


BERLIN’S PRECOCIOUS MUSICIANS 

“Juvenile virtuosi are much in fashion at Berlin 
just now. They have a clever pianist, Theodore 
Stein, from Hamburg, eleven years old, and two 
brothers, Adolph and Julius Stalknecht, the one ten, 
the other only six, playing the violin and cello, and 
giving concerts, while Maurer, only twelve, per- 
formed some of Mayseder’s variations at his father’s 
concerts,” We were surprised to read so many new 
names all at once, and we wondered how it was that 
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we had net heard of at least one of these precocious 
children before. By chance, however, we noticed that 
the newspaper we were reading was printed at Lon- 
don in 1831. We reckon that there have been at 
least 1831 precocious children who appeared and dis- 
appeared since the London Mirror was published. 
——@—— 
ROBINSON CRUSOE'S BOAT 

Robinson Crusoe spent twenty days in felling his 
cedar tree, fourteen more days cutting the branches 
off, an entire month in shaping the bottom of the 
log into the outlines of a boat, and three months 
with mallet and chisel in clearing the inside. Then, 
by no possible means that he could devise, could 
he convey his boat to the sea. He was, for all 
the world, exactly like a composer who has com- 
posed a symphony, an opera, an oratorio, which by 
no hook or crook can he get performed. The 
stream of popular favor and the wide ocean of 
fame are apparently near, yet he cannot bring his 
work to the launching. Crusoe’s boat rotted away 
beyond repair in twenty-two years, and we know 
that there are plenty of old and untried works now 
lying half or wholly forgotten in boxes and on 
dusty shelves to disappear as waste paper before 
very long. Crusoe had unlimited time, no expense, 
no years of training as a boat builder, and after 
all he only required five months to shape his cedar 
canoe. Have opera composers unlimited time, no 
expense, no long years of training in their art? 
And who could compose an art work worthy the 
name and of the dimensions of an oratorio in five 
months? No; Crusoe’s labor and disappointment 
were small beside the unrewarded tasks of thou- 
sands of aspiring composers, struggling pianists, 
toiling violinists, hard working singers the world 
over. 

Yet no boat can be launched if it is never built, 
and no art work will be famous if it is never made. 
If Crusoe had never attempted to construct a canoe 
he would have been dissatisfied during his entire 
imprisonment on his island. If the unsuccessful 
musicians had never written operas, or practised 
the piano and the violin, they would have gone 
through life with a windy sigh and muttering to 
themselves the while: “It might have been”—words 
which Whittier asserts are the saddest known. 

We are all very brilliant in hindsight; only a 
few have a little foresight. There is no sense 
whatever in looking back at past failures and re- 
gretting the time wasted, or supposed to have been 
wasted. Elsewhere Robinson Crusoe says that “it 
is impossible to make mankind wise but at their 
own expense; and their experience seems to be 
always of most use to them when it is dearest 
bought.” 

While Crusoe was hacking away at the im- 
mense log he was buoyed up with hope and filled 
with enthusiasm. His work, therefore, was not 
as arduous as it appeared to him later when he 
came to reflect upon it. Is not the experience of 
the music student the same? He is seldom to 
be pitied, for he enjoys his work. When Crusoe 
came to years of discretion he believed that he 
would have perished in the ocean had he managed 
to get his boat afloat. Would not most of the 
older composers regret to have their earliest at- 
tempts at composition brought before the public? 
Crusoe finally got away in a good staunch ship- 
but he had to bide his time. 

a oa 

“More than any other country, England re- 
frained during the war from foolishly mixing music 
with militarism,” the Evening Post reminds the 
world. It was one of the greatest of the English 
war achievements, and it is eternally to be regretted 
that America did not follow the English example. 
From the first day of the war to the last, the 
Musicat Courier made the plea to our citizens 
not to mix music or the other arts with militarism. 
Hideous and hypocritical war hysteria, however, 
was rampant in the land, and common sense was 
overridden and even insulted with the suspicion of 
treachery. In the great ledger of time, the page that 
deals with America’s musical life during the war 
will not ;look particularly luminous to our de- 
scendants. 

a 

From Philip Hale's ‘As the World Wags” column: 

We all remember Judge Boompointer’s delightful non 
sequitur: “Prisoner at the bar, you have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education, instead of which you have 
taken to sheep stealing.” When Lord Berner’s Spanish 
fantasy was performed in London at a Queen’s Hal sym- 
phony concert, the program book gave this information: 
“He (Lord Berners) was born in 1883 and received his 
musical education first in Dresden, and subsequently in 
England with one of the most orthodox of English pro- 


fessors, as a result of which he entered the diplomatic 
service. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Paris Is Flooded With Soloists 





Coming Opera Revivals—Mason and Muzio—The New People’s Theater Is Subventioned—New Works—More 
Wagner—Cheap Living 


Paris, May 12, 1920.—Of soloist concerts we have 
more than a full supply, less talent, and in most 
cases only worthy of local notice. Yet they will 
sing, play and fiddle, although the cost of  ar- 
ra a concert is enormous—about five times as high 
and higher than in the halcyon days of peace. Still, this 
daily musical humdrum was occasionally brightened by a 
star or even by a constellation of stars, among the latter 
the Busch String Quartet, one of the finest—if not the finest 
—quartets which Germany can boast of at present. Adolf 
Busch, its first violin, is still a young man, but a second 
Kreisler and a man of the highest musical culture. | 
dare say America will hear him before long, for America 
has a neat, though legitimate, trick of enticing the best 
of our artists away. 

This Adolf Busch, by the way, has an equally gifted 
brother, Fritz Busch, who was selected for the much 
coveted post of general director at the formerly royal 
opera in Stuttgart, and that at the remarkable age of less 
than thirty—a thing that has never been heard of in Ger- 
many before. I happened to hear a performance of the 
“Rosenkavalier” last week under Busch, and it was an 
unblemished delight. Despite his energy and unerring 
ability as an organizer, he is simply adored by the whole 
theater, from the prima donna down to the last door- 
keeper. Fritz and Adolf Busch were poor boys, who in 
their early youth earned their living by playing dance 
music, but who through energy, hard work, ambition— 
and on the basis of a most remarkable musical talent— 
pushed their way to the front, so that today both occupy 
leading positions in Germany’s musical life. 

Returning to ovr soloists—I must chronicle two song 
recitals by Sigrid Hoffmann-Onegin, who rendered some 
very interesting songs of her very gifted, lately deceased, 
husband, Eugen Onegin, and of Richard Mayr, the bass 
phenomenon. At this last conéert, by the way, I noticed 
among the audience at least a dozen Americans. 

Among the younger and less known instrumentalists 
I had occasion to take special notice of Edith Loraud, 
a young violinist of about eighteen, who, besides a won- 
derfully developed hand, has raciness, temperament, technic 
and large amount of personal charm. 1 consider her ig 
enough to acquire within a short time what she lacks in 
the way of artistic culture, after which she ought to 
make the musical world “sit up and take notice.” Her 
colleague in art, Josef Faerber, is only sixteen, and the 
frank embodiment of highly developed and brilliant virtu- 
osity; perhaps he, too, will be more than a virtuoso some 
future day, though hot-house products are, in nature, as 
well as in art, seldom gifted with long life. Alice Ripper, 
the celebrated Hungarian pianist, gave another recital, 
and raised a large audience to the highest possible pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

LookinG AHEAD 

Coming events at the Opera will be the revivals of 
Gounod’s “Faust,” Weber’s “Oberon,” and the first produc- 
tion of Franz Schreker’s newly revised opera “Das Spiel- 
werk und die Prinzessin,” which will also be given during 
the festival season. Gounod’s opera is here called “Mar- 

.” not only because this title is adequate to the 
rench treatment of the original, but also because the 
German intellectuals loathe the clumsy boulderization of 
the master work of Germany’s greatest poetic genius. The 
cashier of the Opera House, however, is of different 
opinion, because he knows the lucrative consequences of 
an unsophisticated public taste. Weber’s “Oberon” is 
looked forward to with quite a different sort of expecta- 
tion, and so also is Schreker’s opera. 

This year’s festival plays are planned to last from Au- 
gust 1 to September 15. The repertory contains the 
following works: Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” “Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail,” “Figaros Hochzeit” and “Don Juan;” 
Weber’s “Oberon;” Maeschner’s “Hans Heiling;” Wag- 
ner’s “Ring des Nibeliingen,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Meis- 
tersinger von Niirnberg,” and “Parsifal”; Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina ;” Hugo Wolf's “Der Corregidor,” and Franz 
Schreker’s “Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin.” 

Dr. Zeiss, the new General-Intendant of our National 
Theater, has just arrived from Frankfurt, and has been 
installed in his new office. I hope to tell our readers 
something of his plans in my next correspondence. 


MASson AND Muzio. 

On May 3 Edith Mason appeared again in the title role 
of “Manon,” at the Opéra-Comique, repeating on this oc- 
casion her former successes. She is decidedly “persona 
grata” in Paris, and passes from the Opéra to the Opéra- 
Comique and back to the Opéra with singular regularity. 
There is question of her permanent engagement at one of 
the two houses, if she will accept, which is doubtful, for 
there are bigger things awaiting her elsewhere. 

Claudia Muzio, on her way from Italy to London, made 
one appearance here at the Opéra in “Aida.” She sang in 
Italian and was enthusiastically received. 

Over 5,000 Hear Crrorat Concert. 

Under the title of “The Festival of Joy” a choral concert 
was given at the Trocadero under the direction of Albert 
Doyen before an audience which must have numbered five 
thousand or more, for every seat in the vast hall and every 
available bit of standing room was occupied. This choral 
is exclusively an organization of working people, and the 
audience was of the same class—and the way in which the 
choruses were sung, as well as the quiet attention of the 
audience and its evident enjoyment, seem to disprove the 
popular French contention that only the upper classes un- 
derstand or care for music. _ : oa 

The program was selected with rare. wisdom, consisting 
of choruses from Wagner's “Meistersinger and Beetho- 
yen’s ninth symphony, with its “Ode to Joy.” The program 
stated that these works were chosen “because they glorify 
joy, offering it to man as the true means of his liberation. 
It would have pleased Wagner, who had a belief in the 
people, and, no doubt, Beethoven as well, to see how this 
music was received. It did not appear to be “above” them 
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at all, but was accepted for what it is, and caused many a 
real thrill, as was demonstrated by bursts of applause. 


Tae New Peropre’s THearer. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the Troca- 


dero is now to become one of the subventioned theaters of 
Paris, one hundred thousand frances having recently been 
appropriated for this purpose. It is to house representa- 
tions of operas, plays, orchestral and choral concerts, etc., 
the representations to be given by the regular companies of 
the other subventioned theaters and orchestras. se the- 
aters will also lend their scenery for the occasion. 

Pierre Rameil, chairman of the National Art Commission, 
who is responsible for this endeavor, is quoted a$ saying 
“such attempts have been made with success in America, in 
Germany, in Russia——” 

Is that so?) When and where in America? Where is 
any national theater, or anything like a national theater ? 
What became of the Century Theater, which housed opera 
for a while? No. America is certainly not to be held up 
as a glorious example. There is nothing national about our 
art. But perhaps we do not need it? 

An interesting feature of this attempt at the Trocadero 
is that advanced students at the Conservatory will have a 
chance to appear on the stage with the regular actors from 
the other subventioned theaters. Also new works by French 
composers will be given a hearing. 

New Works. 

At the weekly meeting of the Manuscript Society 
(l'Oeuvre Inedite) several interesting works were given, 
notably a suite for piano, flute and oboe, by Gerard de 
Chamberet. This suite is a transcription of a suite by Jean 
Francois Bouin, an eighteenth century composer, and is 
more worthy of remark than much that is being put for- 
ward by the composers of today. 

At the same concert Alice Sauvrezis presented her “Ro- 
mantic” sonata for two pianos, and William Bastard four 
songs which do not indicate that this composer possesses 
either great wealth of melody or originality. Both Bastard 
and Gerard de Chamberet are Swiss. Also there were three 
pieces for cello by Louis Delune, a Belgian, and possessed 
not only of real talent but of an excellently well balanced 
technic. Finally, there were songs by De Chamberet and 
piano numbers by Bastard, neither of which proved to be of 
great interest. 

Tue Paspetour Season Enps. 

At the Cirque d’Hiver, the Pasdeloup Orchestra closed 
its season with a well attended, loudly acclaimed Wagner 
program. This orchestra gave during the season eighty- 
eight concerts, in the course of which about 250 works were 
given and 100 soloists employed, and, I understand, it is 
in no wise subventioned, either by public or private means. 
It was founded in 1861 by P. , one of the very first 
French Wagnerians, and was continued by him and his suc- 
cessors for many years, then abandoned for a while and 
just recently reorganized. Considering the rivalry of three 
other symphony orchestras, its success is phenomenal. It 
results largely, I believe, from giving the concerts at suit- 
able times, at suitable prices, and with inexpensive soloists 
in an inexpensive auditorium. 


More WAGNER. 

At the Church of the Sorbonne more Wagner, this time 
“Parsifal” with chorus and soloists under the direction of 
De Saunieres. Very extended excerpts were given from 
the first and third acts, and certainly this music holds up 
well (in spite of the ¢ritics). Certainly, also, it draws the 
music loving public of Paris, in spite of the rabid Germano- 
phobia. The newspapers never allow an opportunity to es- 
cape to make remarks about the Wagner-Beethoven mania 
and the neglect of the French school. But it seems to have 
no effect whatever. It is here as elsewhere—you cannot 
drive the public to spend its money on what it does not like. 

One critic complains that even at the subventioned houses 
French operas do not hold the stage, and attempts to boost 
“Marouf” (Rabaud), “Penelope” (Fauré), “Pelleas et 
Melisande” (Debussy), “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” (Dukas), 
and the compositions of Xavier Leroux and Camille Er- 
langer. But if these works lack the stuff of which success- 
ful opera is made, what more is to be said? After all, 
opera is music. It may, as Wagner argued, consist of an 
ensemble, various arts combined, but it is to be noted that 
Wagner did not forget to write good music for his dramas, 
music that is constantly being borrowed for concert pro- 
grams. That is the answer. 


Wit ASSISTANCE. 


At the Salle Erard, Mlle. Barry, wishing to be heard, in- 
troduces an innovation. Instead of giving a concert all her- 
self, or of adopting the common method of engaging a good 
soloist to assist so as to draw a crowd, she associates her- 
self with a string quartet, the Poulet Quartet. With her 
associates she plays the Schumann quintet and the César 
Franck quintet. Alone she plays works by Bach, Scar- 
latti, Heller, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann. In both 
cases she proves herself to be an excellent pianist. 

I commend her plan to the attention of prospective recital 
givers. It furnishes an exceedingly pleasant evening’s en- 
tertainment, demonstrates the artist’s musicianship apart 
from her technical facility, relieves the all too frequent 
monotony of the recital—for there are few who possess the 
magnetism to hold attention throughout a whole evening— 
and in general demonstrates to the critic that the artist has 
an intelligent love for real music. Good idea! 

GauBert IMPROVES THE ORCHESTRA. 

On Sunday at the Trocadero a concert by the Conserva- 
toire Orchestra under the direction of Philippe Gaubert. 
On the program Beethoven’s fifth symphony, “Vision of 
Jeanne d’Arc,” Paul Vidal; selection from the “Redemp- 
tion,” Franck; “Messidor” prelude, Bruneau; “Impressions 

Guerre,” : “thanse Macabre,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Apprenti Sorcier,” Dukas; Spanish ae. Korsakoff—a 
(Continued on page 56.) 
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I SEE THAT 


Free scholarships at the Guilmant Organ School are again 
offered by City Chamberlain and Mrs. Berolzheimer. 

». r + . 

Paul Longone says the New York Grand Opera Company 
will present opera in Paris with famous stars. 

Francis Macmillen has written the music for the histori 
cal pageant of his home city, Marietta, Ohio. 

Frank Waller, back from his concert tour with Raisa, 
rehearsed the music for the annual Lambs’ Gambol. 
Eugene Dubois will be concertmaster of the National 

Symphony Orchestra at the Stadium concerts. 

Arthur Leslie considers Jessie Masters “the most perfectly 
produced contralto voice in America.” 

Leopold Auer celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on 
June 7 q 
Jacques Thibaud will not return to America until Jan- 

uary, 1921. 

Harold Bauer will give eight concerts in New York dur- 
ing the first three months of next season. 

Montreal will hear opera in 1920-21 by the newly formed 
Montreal Operatic Association. 

Lisbet Hoffmann will summer in Camp Watatic, Ash 
burnham, Mass. 

Dr. William C. Carl is organizing a new choral choir 
for the First Presbyterian Church, beginning Octo- 
ber I. Experienced choristers can apply now. 

The British critics paid Reinald Werrenrath high tribute 
after his London recital on June 3. 

\ C. Alms has given $15,000 to the 
College of Music for three perpetual scholarships. 

Mischa Levitzki already has sixty-six dates booked for 
next season. 

Toscanini and his orchestra will make an extensive tour 
of America next winter. 

John Hand sang at Providence, R. I., on May 30, at the 
big American Legion feature concert, 

Lenora Sparkes is giving seven recitals this month. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood is directing grand opera perform 
ances in the New York City schools. 

Cecil Fanning will make his eighth London appearance 
this spring on June 14. 

There will be ninety musicians in the Cincinnati Orches 
tra next season. 

S. Walter Krebs’ “America, We Live for Thee,” was sung 
by the music supervisors at their banquet, May 27, 

Arthur Shattuck is scheduled to tour with the Philhar 
monic Society of New York 

Jascha Heifetz recently made the trip from London to 
Paris in an aeroplane. 

This year’s Chicago North Shore Festival was not quite 
up to the usual high standard. 

Walter Damrosch has been presented with the French 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Namara” perfume will soon be on sale. 

Alice Gentle will be in New York until June 15 

Clara Novello Davies is the only teacher Laurence Leon 
ard, the English baritone, has ever had. 2 

Rudolph Bochco is the name of another violinist who will 
make his debut in New York next season. 

Merwin Howe is now under the management of James 
Hawley. 

Four fine concerts made up the music festival held in 
Indianapolis. 

Chicago is badly in need of a good managerial bureau. 

Isabel Ditto, of the American Institute of Applied Music, 

_ Was married to George W. Murray on May 31. 

Francis Stuart will teach in San Francisco this summer. 

Clarence Dickinson appeared at Amherst College on May 
2 and at Rutherford, N. J., on April 29. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns, now in England, will return to 

_ America in January for a concert tour 

Emma Roberts will appear jointly with the Letz Quartet 
in Detroit. 

A. J. Gantvoort has resigned as manager of the Cincin 
nati College of Music. 

Marie Bailey, American pianist, has returned from Europe 
with many decorations of honor. 

Beatrice Martin will be in Chicago for the month of July 
to fill several concert engagements. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald will hold a teachers’ class in 
the Dunning System in Chicago, beginning July 1 
Vahrah Hanbury is en route for her home in London 

after an absence of four years. 

Millie Ryan, a vocal teacher from the Middle West, has 
located in New York. 

Cornell University will hold classes for the training of 
supervisors of music from July 5 to August 13. 

John Alden Carpenter’s “Perambulator” suite was greeted 
enthusiastically in Berlin on May 14 

The San Carlo Opera Company delighted Pittsburgh with 
a week of splendid opera performancs 

Vera Curtis will open her fall season with an appearance 
at the Worcester Festival in October 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang for 35,000 people in Cleve 
land, Ohio, on Memorial Day 

The Goldman Concert Band now numbers sixty members 

This year’s Kalamazoo Festival surpassed all previous 
events. 

Theodore Habelman, the well known Wagnerian tenor, is 
dead. ; ; f ‘ 

Ruth Kemper is concertmistress of the Oliver Orchestra. 

Wager Swayne has decided to remain in San Francisco 
for another year. 

Sue Harvard has risen from a church choir singer at fifty 
cents a Sunday to a Metropolitan Opera star. 

George O. Martine, organist, died suddenly on May 25 
Darmstadt is to have the first performance of Humper 
dinck’s revised score of his “Forced Marriage.” 

The engagement is announced of Evelyn Starr, violinist, 
to George C. Boggs. 

An excellent program was presented by the Goldman Con- 
cert Band at its first concert at Columbia this season. 

G. N. 
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= grammatic explanation, may produce a fair result, but can 

not hope to accomplish the real mission. Permit me to 

M U S I C A N D P U B . I ’ E D U te A ‘ib I O N quote from an address delivered at the National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference (Philadelphia, March 23, 1920). 

“The first stages were, naturally, epochs of devotion to 

an ideal, surrounded by a natural prejudice and limited to 

e ° ° the practice of teaching children to read music. Today, 

The Basis for Music Instruction the finest in music is offered, first, for appreciation through 

hearing, and second, for personal performance, up to the 

= , limit of the child’s ability. Compared with the early days 

A Discussion of the “Song” Method—The Valiue of the Rote Method in School Education of reading music by means of syllables and numbers, how 

glorious it seems to have young children familiar with the 

works of the great masters to the point where they can 












































name the composition and play or sing the leading motives.” 
By GEORGE H. GARTLAN Hear what Dr. Hollis Dann has to say: “The symphony 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City orchestra and the opera, inspiring and indispensable as they 
are, form the crown and superstructure of the Temple of 
—_——— ——————— x Music, which can become the people’s temple only after 
; the foundation of appreciation and participation has been 
Frequently the editor of a column is called upon to tage to combine a summer vacation on the lake or in the laid in the head, the hand and the heart of the American 
answer. finally (notice the finis), some momentous ques- woods with the “only” training possible. child, rich and poor alike.” 
tions, propounded by some troubled souls. Why editors We have before us an announcement which makes the Another quotation from an address delivered at the 
hould be expected to do this is of great concern to us. following statement: “... the school has no affiliation patern Music Supervisors’ Conference in New York City 
For. no matter how we decide, the other way is bound with any publishing house, as is often the case.” Would May, 1920: “A splendid poet once ably said, ‘Art is long; 
to be right. However, here goes an effort to solve a this were so! A summer school financed, conducted and ta ste brief? Musical art is long and deep. Properly 
erton tion. To witness—the question, “Which is the acknowledged by a publishing house is a legitimate enter- directed it becomes a valuable national aid in developing 
correct method for introducing music reading in our prise, but when any school has on its faculty subsidized the culture of America, It can elevate, it can soothe, it 
hank employees of a publishing house, and quotes the above, it can chasten. No matter how: great your talent or your 
(a) The song method, ie, the ability to sing music at looks very much like an attempt to mislead the unsuspect- energy, or your accomplishment, one little life can not 
iwht from a memorized song ing candidate, and should not go unexplained. When the encompass so complex and vast a subject. We must com- 
(b) The sight method—a practical, or shall we say, candidate applies for admission we feel very much like bine our efforts in order to insure a worthier system.” 
nechanical method of teaching music reading saying to the deluded a Arise and sing an original Still another: “How wonderful is human nature! When 
Like the Delphian oracle, we predict that one of the melody to the following text,” and then quote this: we analyze the inner recesses of the mind we find reason 
above must be right, and if properly presented we feel “Said Simple Simon to the pieman, ‘Let me taste your and training vying with instinct and emotion and all seek- 
certain that the other must surely gain favor. Strong wares’ , ls of dolk ing an outlet in what? The psychologist may well rec- 
advocates champion the cause of each and with succeeding Any publishing house which inve ees agp oF ov ars ommend music as the safest outlet for emotion and because 
generations we must find the answer. It is dangerous to in a series is entitled B commercialize Ba ae - and to of this fact, it is the duty of all educators to recognize 
take biased promoter eriously, because while they preach reap a fair return on the investment. ut w nen ¢ 1e€ eum that music is a refining agent which should not be dis- 
a doctrine of service to a community of teachers, the final ™e€r school is used for any purpose other than a means paraged.” 
aim is to increase their pocketbook. Before entering into for enlightening the young teacher, the purpose should be Such expressions of opinion should not fail at least to 
| discussion of virtues, permit us to call your attention to exposed and defeated. And thus —=by a round about way- start us all thinking. The real basis for music instruction 
the hot-weather plague in school music, namely, the “sum we arrive back to your question, My good sigh we = is the heart of a child, The great song of joyousness can 
mer schoo! answer perhaps to your liking or not to your liking. Yes, nit te accomplished without a transcendent effort on the 
we are strongly in favor of the song method for many f ll believ 
a ees iliadis | Maeeids rac part of all believers, in the great realization of the ideal, 
seen vic and tue saying. After Fit, because we live that the observation method RCH 3, becomingly fs our highest motives, in education. 
t pays to advertise 1s a trite an ¢ sa) J “fhe ‘ nena sige at eprten <a » -rsatio the 
the ‘winter season the spring poct turns his thoughts to i aren meer : It creates a musical background which technical side of music is the grammar. Only ia recent 
money, and the unsuspecting student is regaled with mar- Hy one ge se = . didactic method tends to kill off ¥¢@"S have we learned that grammar is not all cold blooded 
velous announcements of the startling, individual, unique, . va bates Ct CUMS MOG CNeE FO A Oe ee bet eee properly be taught by imitative conversa- 
and what-not methods employed by this or that particular This ot ee om — sight drill o called rroduces ; tion. Happy the time when such an inspiration may en- 
hall of learning. Every possible wile is used to conceal wsiniek ame _ OF (ee Cee ee: a courage our leaders to strengthen the position of their 
the underlying (mostly lying) motive. At this time of the “Pa gg Nests 5 SET OI ae “ims conception toward their work. , 
moran ite os al ae fully all these bulletins sent Fourth, ees ye music is a spiritual subject. Ee a: ae 
to us in order to truthfully advise the neophyte and start spe oor are . ee ng ogee vv pel pa v4 . . 
him aright on the great stream of life. So much for the oo a - ba wel sean es “erideneg a Alice Gentle in New York 
first announcement. It is a great pity that most writers % ‘he ‘ast sentence will serve as the tenor of our specch. Alice Gentle has returned to New York where she 
of such literature find it difficult to tell the whole truth, SprrituAL Vision IN Scuoor Music. will remain until about June 15. Miss Gentle will make 
The idea seems to be to paint as attractive a picture as The advocates of the dictation method have justification her appearance in opera this season, in addition to filling 
for their position. Those who insist on a prepared dia- a number of concerts in the West. 


possible, and convince the candidate that it is to his advan 
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Co-opERATIVE Concert ARTISTS MEET. 

The first Co-operative Society of Concert Artists, Hans 
Kronold, president, is interesting many well known people, 
among them singers and instrumentalists of ability. A 
recent business meeting had many interesting features, 
and several of the artists contributed musical numbers. 
At the luncheon which followed the meeting a score of 
people were present, among them the following: Hans 
Kronold, Harriet Barkley, Mrs. David Allan Campbell, 
Bertram Bailey, Charles Haubiel, Marion Hayes, Rachel 
Fisher, Miriam Smith, Bertha Lansing Rodgers, Louise 
Scheuerman, Rata Present, Julia Allen, Ethel Killean, 
Nora Powers, Francis Pangrac, Maude Tucker Doolittle, 
Beatrice Martin and Victorina Hayes. 

ZitpHA BARNES Woop OPERAS, 

Various high schools of New York have recently been 
the scene of performances of grand operas under the 
direction of Zilpha Barnes Wood. May 29, at the Morris 
High School auditorium, the Bronx, scenes from “Faust,” 
“Il Trovatore,” and the complete “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
were performed. In the casts were the following young 
singers: Egrid Talliere, Belle Fromme, Claire Spencer, 
Jean Mairet, Richard Parks, Elfrieda Hansen, Rita 
Murch, S. M. Rawich, Antonio Pons, Jack Rey and J. S. 
Green. Noted on the program by a trustworthy listener 
were such words as “excellent,” “sweet voice,” “beautiful 
singing,” “fine chorus singing,” “costumes of much. at- 
tractiveness,” and “very, very good.” The orchestra was 
from the Morris High School, with Melville Charlton as 
organist. 


Directs GRAND 


Marcaret Krauss VioLtin REcITAL, 

Margaret Krauss, at one time concertmaster of the 
Madeline Eddy String Orchestra, gave a recital at the 
Granberry Studios, Carnegie Hall, May 27. She studied 
at the New York College of Music with Ottl Stahl and 
Josef Kovarik, and more recently with Edwin Grasse. 
These teachers have developed her natural ability so that 
she is a promising young artist. Her program contained 
some well known compositions which were performed in 
excellent fashion. 

CHURCH. 

Marie and Madeline Eddy, violinist and cellist, respect 
ively, assisted their sister, Frances H. Eddy, organist and 
musical director at St. John’s Church, Bayonne, on Whit 
Sunday. The three sisters are experienced public players 
and on this occasion played solo numbers as well as in 
conjunction with the organ. 

Kress’ “AMERICA” SUNG AT BANQUET. 

“America, We Live for Thee,” by Stanley Walter 
Krebs, was sung at the Music Supervisors’ Convention, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, May 27. Arthur F. A. Witte led the 
singing of this patriotic work, the entire assemblage 
joining in. A large poster with the titlé of the song hung 
on the wall, and the composer, who is becoming widely 
known through this work, was at the piano, 


Eppy Sisters 1N BAYONNE 


CAPOUILLIEZ SINGS. 

At a recent organ recital given by Charles Leach Gulick, 
IF. Reed Capouilliez, baritone, appeared as vocal soloist. 
He sang Handel's “Honor and Arms,” and a group of 
modern songs. Mr. Capouilliez has a large class of vocal 
pupils and is widely known as a capable singer. 

VAN Bomme. Purpits’ MUuUSICALE. 

At the home of Mrs. Milton Kirk, a musicale was given 
by pupils of Jan Van Bommel, June 2. Those appearing 
on the program were: Ethel Kreider, Charlotte Ver- 
schuur, Mrs. E. Weycaud, Jeanie Fletcher, Mr. Van Bommel 
and Henry Bultitude. Mary Waterman, artist-pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, played compositions by her teacher, who 
was at the piano. Monsieur U. Paquin, of the Chicago 


Opera Association, sang three songs. Mr. Van Bommel 
is soloist at St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
N. A. or OrGANIsTS RALLY. 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, state president, with Howard 


D. McKinney, chairman of the rally committee, arranged 
an enjoyable program for May 29 at Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N The association began in the 
morning with a social meeting, greetings from the presi- 
dent, and papers on organ construction by Louis Odell 
and George Fischer. A luncheon followed with Mark 
Andrews as toastmaster. A tour of inspection of the 
college was followed by an organ recital in Kirkpatrick 
Chapel by Tertius Noble. 

DICKINSON SPECIALTIES AT 

Clarence Dickinson gave an illustrated lecture on the 
“Development of the Organ as an Instrument,” at Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass., May 2, and also played a 
recital on the organ in the college. April 29, Dr. Dickin- 
son gave the dedicatory recital on the new organ in the 
Presbyterian Church of Rutherford, N. J. 

ANNE RoperTSON VIOLIN RECITAL. 

Anne Robertson, pupil of Louis Svecenski, gave a violin 
recital at the Misses Patterson home (where she lives), 
June 5, playing a program which included a Handel sonata, 
Godard’s adagio and canzonetta (from op. 35) and short 
pieces by Wieniawski, Korsakoff-Franko, and Couperin- 
Kreisler, with Violet Muriel Haworth at the piano. The 
young girl is deprived of sight; notwithstanding the 
handicap, she plays with real fervor, good intonation and 
especially good expression. 

Maryon Martin StupENTS SING. 

A program of “singers in the making,” to become ac- 
quainted with their audience, was given by Miss Martin’s 
pupils, May 19. The studios, seating sixty-five people 
were crowded, with many standing. Special mention should 
be made of Bently Ford, who has an exceptionally fine 
baritone voice, and sings already with much dignity and 
style. He intends to make music a profession, and shows 
excellent material for a career. Miss Martin was proud 
of them all. She is doing pioneer work in Lynchburg, 
and started the recital with a little talk about the necessity 
of good fellowship and understanding between artist and 
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audience, and how dependent the artist for 
pathetic support from the audience. 

Hester McC. Busey, an artist-pupil of Miss Martin’s, 
gave the third recital in the series, Maude Larkin at the 
piano, on May 18. She has a high lyric soprano voice of 
lovely quality, well trained and developed, sympathetic and 
distinct utterance, coupled with very pleasing personality. 
Seventy-five hearers applauded the fair singer, who re- 
ceived many encores. On her program were songs by 
Aylward, Beresford, Worrell, Lohr, Guion, Hahn, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Clutsam, Leoni and Marzials. 

Eva Emmet Wycorr at Lewissure. 

Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, was the soloist at a con- 
cert given by the Baptist choir at Lewisburg, Pa., May 23. 
She sang oratorio and secular arias and songs before a 
large audience with excellent success. 

Rosa Linpe Puptt in SAvAGE CoMPANY. 

Rosa Linde has been able to secure a fine engagement for 
her pupil, Dora Levett, of Pittsburgh, with one of the Sav- 
age opera companies for the coming season. She was se- 
lected from among many sopranos. 


was sym- 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson Pupils in Recital 

Six young pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, repre 
sentative of the Marchesi method, with Mary West, violin 
ist, shared in an invitation recital at the Patterson Home 
for Music Students, June 1. Without doubt the best 
voices yet heard at the Patterson studios collaborated in 
the affair, a notable feature of which was the authority 
shown in the style of everything sung. This is to be 
expected, for Miss Patterson has herself sung operatic 
music, secular music, oratorio music, and sacred music, 
and knows the tradition of each like a specialist. Another 
feature was the distinctness of enunciation of each singer, 
no matter what language was sung; in this, too, Miss 
Patterson is a recognized authority, for she knows the 
modern languages thoroughly, and insists on clean articu 
lation. The tonal volume of some of the youthful singers 
was surprising, the flexibility and depth of expression of 
others was noted, and they all present strictly “correct” 
stage presence. Mary West played violin solos with vir 
tuosity, and an obligato with sympathy. Harry Hors fall 
furnished temperamental accompaniments. The program, 
representative of the high standard of music studied under 
Miss Patterson, was as follows: aria, “Vissi d’arte” from 
“Tosca” (Puccini), “Rondel of Spring” (Bibb), Helen 
Crocherou; “La Serenata” (Tosti), “The Robin” (Spross), 
Anna Beveridge; “Ave Maria” (Luzzi), “Homing” (Del 
Riego), Phyllis Beveridge; “Le Parlate D’amour” (Gou 
nod), “Jeune Fillette’ (Weckerlin), “Nightingale Has a 
Lyre of Gold” (Whelpley), Frankie Holland; aria, “Con 
nais tu le Pays?” from “Mignon” (Thomas), “Love’s in 
my Heart” (Woodman), “By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
(Lieurance), “Life” (Ronald), Beatrice V. Cook; violin 
solos—“Idyll” (Tor Aulin), Spanish dance (Kreisler 
Granados), Mary West; “My Shadow” (Homer Samuels), 
“Lilacs” (Rachmaninoff), “Mon ceeur s’ouvre a ta voix” 
from “Samson et Dalila” (Saint-Saens), Mary E. Stetson 
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Institute of Musical Art Gives Concert 


On May 25 the Institute of Musical Art, Frank Dam- 
rosch, director, gave a unique and unusually interesting 
concert in the recital hall of the institute, at which Joseph 
Fuchs, the candidate for the Artist diploma, played before 
a jury consisting of Messrs. Auer and Zimbalist. The 
young artist rendered with fluent technic, impeccable in- 
tonation, intelligence and true musicianship Brahms’ sonata 
No a sonata (unaccompanied) by Bach, and concerto 
No. 1, Wieniawski, winning the sincere and well deserved 
applause of the large and critical audience. Following the 
highly successful performance of Mr. Fuchs, a string quin- 
tet by Carl Kreuter (another exceptionally talented student 
of the Institute of Musical Art) was performed. This 
quintet, which has been heard earlier in the season, is a 
particularly interesting and original composition 


Dufault Finishes Canadian Tour 


Paul Dufault, the tenor, has just finished a tour from 
Montreal to Halifax with great success, closing an un- 


usually fine season. Manager Frederick Shipman has 
again written him, proposing a fourth Australia-New 
Zealand tour, also covering Java, China, Japan and 
India. Mr. Dufault’s previous tours of the Antipodes 


(one of which was with the lamented Nordica, who 
died there) were tremendously successful, and he will 


have to decide soon if he will accept the Shipman 
proposition 

Mr. Dufault, at present in Canada, expects to be in 
New York next month 
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ust, llona Durigo's noble and touching perform- and his forces. No other combination could make such a pi : 
ince ot the “Kindertotinlieder” which literally moved the daring experiment—giving every extant note of a still but qos the ANokhk, Cetcvre 
s5udience to tears, deserves most honorable mention. Mme. partially recognized composer, in almost straight biograph- 
Durigo also sang the second contralto part and the Maria ical sequence—regardless of spacing in quality and mood, ee a ( Pro 

egyptiaca in the eighth and three orchestral songs It would be foolhardy to assert that the quality is always 
the same, or always on the upward rise, but even where 








\ Caner Sener the curve sags one’s admiration was held up by the inde- 

he achievements of these artists, fine as they are, are scrihable beauty and perfection of the performance. 
more than worthy of the orchestra, It is difficult to I shall review but briefly the sequence of these concerts, 
d the superlatives to describe the finish, precision and and eave a detailed study of the works and their signifi- 
esponsiveness of this great body of musical craftsmen. cance for another time. The first evening—with the “Song 


have a tone to equal it; theresmay be  6f Lament,” the “Journeyman’s Songs” and the “First”— 
of orchestral coloring—the brass and the was filled with a spirit of youth. Mahler’s really juvenile 


” 


Other orchestra 
me clement 

perhaps that are surpassed elsewhere, but for all works were destroyed by him, and the “Song of Lament 

ind excellence I know of nothing better Moreover, the is all that is left of under twenty. It is a ballade in semi- 

i the strings, in their present festival strength is Of symphonic form, and constitutes the symphonist’s fare- 

heard-of beauty and compactness. Even the wildest 

ireams of a Mahler could not have imagined anything 

full-bow cantilenas of the adagio 











e gripping than the 


the ninth symphony—the last creation of the master 
| never heard by his physical ears THE 


aria) tne 
perhaps, this orchestra surpasses all 


In one respect } 
here tha have ever egtamely in the diferencete! 1 DUTCH CONCERT BUREAU bffare 





nuancing of the 


wizardry mn Mmagining mixtures ot colors and shades 

lifferent colors and different shades of these ‘colors sim G. DE KOOS, Director We 

ultaneously, his uncanny raffinement in combining highly x 

ndividualized instrumental effects into a pomwnenies Manager: Kurhaus Concerts, Scheveningen, and fe A /, PES #e ~ 3 
vhole, and then topping it off with some genial touch—a Sohocstntion’ Gemmnetn te: ol en tinea . an 

nuted string solo, a harp and bassoon unison, a stopped P omy Mer a Aandi c aera / 


trumpet or a cymbal beat that illumines it with a new 


ind une xpected light—these things are studied and worked Specialist in Arranging A Yann (otercaemhey 
The work in this “ody vi eterna 


ut in Amsterdam to the last degree a CONCERT TOURS FOR FOREIGN 


Mahler technic only begins where the notes leave off 


minute and intelligent following of his marks of 7 ARTISTS in Holland and Neighbor- 

ion, in which each small division—sometimes each in e ° : abe : i E 

dividual instrument, it seems—must go its separate way, ing Countries FROM THE MAHLER FESTIVAL, 
AMSTERDAM. 




















can be achieved only by untiring labor. And the Amster 
dam Orchestra works to an extent which would be simply Winter: Summer: Here is a postcard sent to this office captioned “Greet- 
impossible with the union regulations existing at home. Nic. Maesstraat 107 “Kurhaus”’ ings to the Musical Courier from the Mahler Fes- 
Here, too, it would be impossible, I am convinced, with AMSTERDAM SCHEVENINGEN tival, Amsterdam, May, 1920.” The signatures are 
out the magic influence of Mengelberg’s personality. This Cables: Musil oi » those of César Saerchinger, the Berlin correspondent 
little, stocky man, with a jolly freckled face—transfigured ' an of the Musical Courier ; Anton Van Rooy, the baritone, 
the moment he stands before his men and casts his rally for many years at the Metropolitan; Alfred Hertz, the 
ing glance across the platform—has so imbued every last . ; > San Francisco Symphony conductor; Mrs. Hertz, 
member of his band with artistic idealism and pride that well for the drama What there was left in him of the formerly a well known singer ; Arnold Schénberg, 
no effort seems too great in the achievement of the com opera (and the operetta, too!) saved itself into his sym- the composer, whose writing is so small it can hardly 
mon goal. The spirit of mediaeval craftsmanship which phonies, just as the symphonist in Wagner saved himself be read; Marion Saerchinger, Mariz Loevensohn, the 
for precious carvings and mosaics on the into the opera lo say that Mahler’s symphonies are Dutch cellist, and Betsy Schrick, violinist, 


responsible A On As 7 ad lea 
inside of a pulpit or the invisible parts of sacred shrines, “stagey” would be unjust, but they are as “dramatic” as 


is born again in this artistic brotherhood, and nowhere any program-music ever set out to be. As a whole eid 
. ° P P > : . ing . ¢ y >a . —the : ‘ ° ogo 4 ° . es 
does it count more than in the works of Mahler. In the are nothing less than one great symphonic drama—th and inconsiderate composition, bold’ in its simplicity, and 











Mahler technic, the Concertgebouw is supreme. drama of the — soul, the = confession of a simple—naive—in its lack of cohsideration. agner, 
Tue Concerts. human being—from beginning to end. Tschaikowsky, and Brahms nod at each other across its 
[HE SYMPHONIES. pages, and yet it is original, personal and full of charms— 


If, then, no composer could be put to a severer test than 
Mahler at this festival, it is also certain that no composer 
er had such able and powerful champions as Mengelberg 


The first symphony is a contemplation of the world a “prize-in-every-package” sort of score. Less independ- 
through the eyes of youth. A _ springlike, buoyant, bold ent, less profound and less grandiose than most of its 
successors, it is still one of the most valuable documents in 

the Mahler portfolio. Mahler conducted it in New York 
—— \ \ ( - \G ay 4 _— \C -_— Vv, o rs “ “ ° > 
ema eae ee A AT cee ame commen | \—_- =) =\ i \ ‘ ") e in his first Philharmonic season, and I realize now what 


an awkward introduction this genial piece of Kapellmeis- 














termusik was, what a different significance it takes on in 
the light of what follows after. 


THE SEconD AND THIRD SYMPHONIES, 
The second symphony (second concert, May 8) is still 
y full of these reminiscences, which have kept some per- 


fectly well-meaning critics from acknowledging Mahler as 
an original creator (just as was the case in Wagner's 
fy “trial period”). But in its bold, heroic “throw,” its mag- 
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himself—but reaching out toward the heights. With the 

“great reveille” of the last movement—the “Resurrection” 

movement, inspired by a memorial service for Mahler’s 
. friend Hans von Biilow—we get the first glimpse of the 

big modern. The a cappella attack of the choral response 

—“Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n”—is a moment of the high- 

est inspiration. The psychological effect which its inim- 
‘qj itably beautiful execution by the “Toonkunst” choir pro- 
duced, was indescribably moving. 

After death and resurrection—the great Christian eth- 
ical experience—the worship of Pan; nature in its per- 
sonified, pantheistic aspect. In the third symphony, Mah- 
ler’s “Pastoral,” he becomes the frankest of programmists, 
describes the “marching in of summer,” betrays “what the 
flowers in the meadow” (second movement), “the animals \ 
yi in the wood” (third), “man” (fourth), and finally “the 
angels in heaven,” have told him. The angels themselves 
are pagans in this symphonic idyll, foreshadowing in its 
atmosphere the etherealized, mediaevally naive fourth 
symphony, by which Mahler is still most widely known. 

[To be continued in next week's issue with special 
photographs.—Enp1tor's Nore] 
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nificent gesture, it betrays the genius—still at war with 
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F. A. M. Holds Seventh Meeting 


At the seventh regular monthly meeting of the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians, held in Steinway Hall 


een a 


< 
2\ 


ee on the evening of May 25, a large audience listened to a 

— ELEANOR PAINTER program of songs in French, Italian and English, given 

Photo b9 Mishkin Th DELLI MILAN in | with rare beauty of style and diction by Louis Sajous, 
oTER DER ~~ baritone, and piano numbers from Chopin, Karganoff and 


Liszt, played by Miguel Castellanos with dramatic fervor. 
SINGS _At the business meeting before the concert, a resolu- 

tion on the death of a highly valued member of the asso- 
ciation, Homer N. Bartlett, was read by George E. Shea, 


éc LOVE WILL FIND YOU ” és CARAMBA 99 U and was en and == | 
By PIER TIRINDELLI By MILAN RODER L in” ed er ee adage heard 


i. a — ot Oe Wanamaker Auditorium on May 19. 
. ’ iss ounoff was assisted by Constantine Bucketoff, 
Lyrics by HARRY B. SMITH baritone, and Maurice Halperson, lecturer, author and 
1 h oe, pi) ad own Sonata, G minor (Schu- 
M mann) ; address—Schumann, His Life and Work, Dr. Hal- 
WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER, Pub ushers i person; como minor tute, F major etude, F sharp 
nae ’ . = i minor sc erzo (Chopin) ; “Night” (Tschaikows - * 
Strand Theater Building New York City enade (Naprainik), “Sun” (Slonay), Mr. tg 
- . “Seguidilla” (Albeniz), “Poeme Heroique” (Mana-Zucca), 

wv, Ne vi? Xe Vv. \. ve \ Ve { en \ \\ a » e “Burlesque” (Gabrilowitsch). . 
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HANS HESS A MAN OF MANY IDEALS 


His Ideal Consists of the Combination of a Soul Like Kreisler’s and Technic Like Heifetz’s—Never a Stopping 
Points in One’s Study, He Says—In Programs, Emotion Should Be Guided by Intellect—Loves 
Ensemble Work—Will Not Leave Chicago 


Knowing Hans Hess to be a man with many ideals, it 
has long been the desire of this Musica Courier repre- 
sentative to interview Chicago’s prominent cellist. Until 
the other day, however, when shown a letter which was 
left in his mail box the day after his recent Chicago re- 
cital, this seemed an impossibility. The letter which 
opened the way and started the ball rolling follows: 

My dear Mr. Hess: 

I want to tell you how very much I enjoyed your recital last 
evening. I liked the selection of your program numbers and the 
fine way in which they were interpreted. An artist must put much 
of his spiritual self into the presentation of a finished composition. 
| feel you did that and appreciate your striving for the best ideals. 
Wishing you continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ciara Hunter Bassert 

March 19, 1920, Chicago. 

“That sort of an appreciation,” started Mr. Hess, “I 
have been striving for. It is a great satisfaction to know 
that people feel that 1 am serious in what I do, as I be- 
lieve a man who is insincere and not enjoying his profes- 





However, I might say other 


sion is living hell on earth. 
made me 


people's insincerity has helped me greatly and 
more sincere.” 

“You are an idealist, Mr. Hess?” prompted the inter- 
viewer. “What is your ideal in cello playing?” 

“An ideal I have always been working for would be a 
combination of a big soul like Kreisler’s, for instance, 
and the perfection of technic of perhaps a Heifetz. If a 
man has not will power and higher ideals, he stands still, 
especially in cello playing, because the cellist has been 
handicapped so many years by those who sacrifice art for 
‘stunts.’ This ‘flirting’ with the public has made a mighty 
hard road for serious cellists with. perfection and beauty 
of art as their ideals. As you know, the cello is an in- 
strument that appeals very easily to people, and for that 
reason cellists who know a few little things of sweet 
character can easily make their way, and are therefore 
in the greatest danger of deteriorating.” 

“Is there a stopping point in a cellist’s study?” was then 
asked. 

“No,” quickly replied the artist. “One never gets 
through as far as studying is concerned. As far as accom- 
plishing great things, not only with the cello but with any 
other instrument, it means constant application, and, you 
know, the cello is one of the most difficult instruments to 
master. If we want to make a comparison, we are ex- 
pected to play a cello as well technically as a violinist 
plays his instrument. With the cello it takes greater en- 
durance, I know, having studied the violin some myself.” 

“I notice the lady mentions in her letter about your 
program numbers,” ventured the Musicat Courier repre- 
sentative. “How do you build your programs?” 

“Well,” reluctantly answered the interviewed, “as far as 
programs are concerned, I believe in putting things on 
them that are intellectually soulful. It would perhaps be 
going deep to explain that, but I do not love things too 
sensual and my ideas of interpretation are therefore some- 
what different. I feel that emotion should be guided by 
intellect.” 

“Upon what principles do you build your method of 
cello playing?” 

“In spite of the many methods and studies that are 
written for the cello, nothing has helped me more than 
the study of physiology and anatomy. The treatise of 
Helmholtz on acoustics and a book by Steinhausen on 
piano technic have been a great source of inspiration to 
me.” 

“How could piano playing help you in cello work ?” 

“Through the reading of and studying piano playing 
one gets the weight principles, which naturally opened my 
eyes to many things. The above mentioned book gives 
a good hint of the importance of study of the anatomy of 
the hand and arm.” 3 

“Do you enjoy ensemble playing much ?” 

“Greatly,” smilingly admitted the cellist. “To me en- 
semble work is most beautiful and I consider it the great- 
est kind of satisfaction in the way of music in my pro- 
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fession. I refer here especially to the playing of string 
quartet.” 

“Tell me about your new instrument. 
have finally found a remarkable one.” 

“Yes, my new cello is a Bergonzi and is Bergonzi all 
the way through; has great beauty and nobility of tone, 
brilliant technical quality and mechanical possibilities. It 
is one of the finest instruments I have ever seen and fills 
a long felt want.” 

want to ask you, Mr. Hess, what the word ‘technic’ 
implies to you.” 

“To me it means not only command of mechanical facili 
ties, but also over one’s emotional and interpretative pow 
ers. One must be quick to appreciate the meaning of a 
composition as well as to be quick with his fingers and his 
bow. Technic means, in other words, quick artistic grasp 
and execution of all.” 

“Have you any hobbies?” 

“I am very fond of mountain climbing and horseback 
riding, and in fact all out-of-door exercise, especially 
swimming.” 

“How about encouragement of cellists, Mr. Hess?” 

“Of late, cellists have received more encouragement 
than ever before, especially right here in Chicago. The 
two biggest things in that line have been the scholarship 
awarded, beginning three years ago, by the Lake View 
Musical Society, and the wonderful institution of the 
Civic Music Students’ Orchestra, which has made it pos 
sible for youngsters to look for and really see a goal in 
view and within reaching distance. Heretofore, cellists as 
students, even with good talent, could look forward only 
to playing in movie houses and theaters and perhaps here 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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BERLIN HEARS CARPENTER'’S 
“PERAMBULATOR” SUITE 


Greeted with Much Enthusiasm, Though Minority of 
Audience Objects to Its “Futuristic” Style 

Berlin, May 15, 1920—The most noteworthy Berlin 
musical event of the month from the American point of 
view was the performance on Friday, May 14, of Jolin 
Alden Carpenter’s orchestral suite, “Adventures in 4 
Perambulator,” by the Bluthner Orchestra under the baton 
of its regular conductor, Paul Scheinpflug. It was the first 
performance of the work in this country, the first per 
formance of an American composition in Germany since 
the war, and one of the few performances of works by 
living ex-enemy composers anywhere. 

As was to be expected, its reception was equivocal, the 
greater part of the house being wildly enthusiastic and 
the balance quite the contrary, for there were audible 
hisses, mixed with the applause. These adverse mani 
festations turned out on inquiry to be directed against the 
musical style (for this sort of thing is still regarded as 
“futuristic” by a large part of the Berlin public) and not 
against the composer's nationality, which was not even 
known to most of the listeners. 

The performance was a good one and brought out the 
whimsical and humorously impressionistic character of 
the piece with considerable finesse. The third movement 
especially (The Hurdy-Gurdy) produced a splendidly im 
aginative effect. The full descriptive program of the six 
movements was printed in a German translation and 
closely followed by the audience. 

The work was preceded by the first “Leonore” overture 
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and the Beethoven C minor piano concerto, played by Ada 
Schwarzkopff-Salzmann, and followed by Liszt's piano EF 
flat concerto. A number of Americans were in the audi 
ence, chiefly representatives of the press, and Conductor 
Scheinpflug earned copious applause and praise for his 
“courage” in producing the work of an unknown foreign 
composer. H. W. D 
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HUNDREDS TURNED AWAY AT FINAL 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Stokowski Forces Offer Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—Helen Yorke Soloist with Orpheus Club—Philharmonic 


Season Closes—Stokowski 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17, 1920,—Opening with the 
overture No, 3 of Beethoven, the twenty-fifth 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of the 
not only 


Leonore” 
and last pair ol 


rent season proved a record breaking venture 


from an artistic point of view and the amount of en 
thusiasm displayed, but from the standpoint of hundreds 
people turned away unable to gain admittance to the 


was delightfully rendered, and 
the mature and authoritative artistry ot Stokowski 
brought to bear upon the exposition of the work resulted 
in the achieving of a most satisfying interpretation 

rhe really big event of the however, was Bee 


uditorium The overture 


occasion, 


thoven’s ninth symphony In the interpretation of this 
composition the orchestra, chorus and soloist combined to 
make the ninety-sixth anniversary of the symphony’s first 
performance (Vienna, May 7, 1824) a memorable one 


rhe orchestra played with verve, purity of tone and per 
fection of ensemble Moreover, the sprightly rhythm of 
the molto master stroke of mood unity, 
precision and result At the conclusion of 
resounding and spontaneous applause 
broke forth, and as the final chords of the work drew 
the concert to a close, the ovation that followed called for 
an address from Dr, Stokowski, who, in a brief speech, 
thanked all those present for their expression of apprecia 
tion, adding, “Do not let them take the Academy away 
next season.” 

Orchestra 


Vivace proved a 
symmetrical 


each movement 


irom wus 
The Philadelphia chorus was the assisting 
body of singers, taking part in the choral division of the 


symphony, and the work was worthy of the highest praise 


The intonation was a splendid example of chorus work, 
while the absolute assurance of attacks, releases and 
finesse of tonal gradations was a high tribute to the 


capability of all the members and to Stephen S. Town 


end, under whose able guidance the chorus was prepared 
for the concert Ihe soloists taking part were Vahrah 
Hanbury, soprano; Alice Fidler, contralto; Robert Quait, 
tenor, and J, Campbell Melnnes, baritone, all of whom 
were excellent The work of the soprano and tenor was 
especially worthy of praise 
Hecen Yorke Sovoist with Oreneus Croup 

The third private concert of the Orpheus Club, under 
the able leadership of Dr, Arthur D, Woodruff, was held 
in the Academy of Music on Saturday evening, May 1 
Before a large audience, this long established, efficient 


male chorus won immediate recognition and applause from 
all those in attendance Dr. Woodruff is a remarkably 
gifted chorus leader, and at all times during the evening 
displayed an authoritative grasp upon both 
and word text rhe club opened with “The 
Kneass, then followed “Six Full 
after which Bartholomew's “The 
was given. The three composers men 
members of the club, and the compositions are 
unlimited praise The tonal shading achieved 
by the chorus was of a type that proved notable for atten 
tion to detail, excellent ensemble, and a fine balance of in 
tonation preserved between the various divisions of voices 
A group by MacDowell was given with true poetic insight 
The Lord Is a Man of War,” Handel; “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” and “Deep River,” both by Burleigh, were 
well received, the latter having to be repeated. A request 
group closed the program 

rhe soloist of the evening was Helen Yorke, coloratura 
soprano. Miss Yorke sprang into favor at once with the 
first number of her group, “Chere Nuit,” Bachelet, and 
from thence on each offering resulted in spontaneous and 
ovations. “Vous Dansez Marquise,” by La 
sung with splendid effect, as were also “Si 
”” Hahn, and the closing number, “Villanelle,” 
hy Dell’ Aequa Miss York’es notable for its 
purity of intonation, resonance, clarity and beauty of color. 
Moreover, the rich quality present and splendid enuncia 
tion evinced are factors that immediately won enthusiastic 
approval. Miss Yorke devoted her second appearance: on 
the program to German, Seiler, Ronald and 
Seott, Her work in this group was equally as good as 
that of her first appearance. Indeed, her clean-cut enun- 
ciation and excellent interpretation, if anything, seemed to 
improve, while her technic and phrasing were beyond re- 
proach. Aside from the exposition of her vocal faculties, 
Miss Yorke has that charm of personality, animation and 


in question 
musical scores 
all of the Sea,” by 
Men,” Seiler 


Spring” 


athom of 
all of the 
tioned are 


worthy of 


prolonged 
maire, was 
Mes» Vers,” 


voice 1s 


SONKS by 


Medal Contest—Haitowitsch in Recital 


cess in every field of artistic endeavor. Numerous extras 
were given in her characteristically interesting and delight- 
ful manner 
Ellis Clark Hammann was the pianist who presided at 
his chosen instrument for both club and soloist. Mr. Ham 
mann should not be spoken of as an accompanist in the 
ordinary sense of that word, for he is vastly more than an 
accompanist, he is a creator of atmospheres and moods 
that evolve expressive reflections of the desires of those 
with whom he is associated. He is a pianist of marked 
ability, authority and thorough experience. Speaking of 
him after the concert, Miss Yorke said, “Mr. Hammann is 
a remarkable artist, and I have thoroughly enjoyed this 
appearance with him.” 
PHILHARMONK 
Jefore a house packed to the doors, the last concert of 
the Philadelphia Philharmonic Society series was offered 
in the Shubert Theater on Sunday evening, May 9. The 


Society's Finat Concert. 
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‘Young aspiring artists can well take Miss Peterson 
for a model.” 
—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 








occasion was a most enjoyable one, the performance prov- 
ing to be the best of the entire season. Conductor Josef 
Pasternack not only arranged a program of unusual in 
terest and appeal, but directed in a masterly manner that 
left nothing to be desired 

Beginning with the “Mignon” overture, by Thomas, the 
attention of the orchestra was next directed to the sym- 
phonic poem, “Finlandia,” of Sibelius, both numbers being 
rendered with splendid understanding, well nigh perfect 
ensemble and a warmth and flexibility of tonality that de 
lighted the huge audience and resulted in tremendous out- 
bursts of applause. 

The death scene from “Othello,” Verdi, was next offered 
by Carlo Marziali, dramatic tenor, who gave to his inter- 
pretation a vitality and an assurance that stamped him as a 
truly seasoned artist. Moreover, Marziali’s voice, of rich, 
resonant quality, soared forth with telling effect in the 
dramatic phrases of the aria, and the pure tenor quality 
which his vocalization reveals was masterfully handled by 
the artist. Marziali was recalled numerous times to re- 
ceive the congratulatory enthusiasm of all those present, 
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and repeating this number at ‘the behest of a continuous 
siege of handclapping. 

Next in order was an offering of the Strauss waltz, 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods,’ by the orchestra, and 
after the intermission Bizet’s suite No. 11, “L’Arlesienne,” 
both of which were given with authoritative understanding, 
calling forth appreciation of both Conductor Pasternack 
and the able artists under his direction, 

Another soloist appeared on the program in the person 
of Marvin Maazel, pianist, who selected the B flat minor 
concerto of Tschaikowsky as his contribution to the per- 
formance. Mr, Maazel was thoroughly equipped techni 
cally to master the many intricacies of this monumental 
work. His tone was full and pleasing, and his interpreta- 
tive ideas proved both sane and interesting. The soloist 
was greeted with a turmoil of applause, and at the conclu- 
sion of the concerto he was compelled to respond with two 
encores, 

Ponchielli’s “Dance of the Hours,” from “La Gioconda,” 
brought this truly excellent concert to a close. 


Stokowsk!1 Mepat Contest He tp. 


The elimination contest for young artist violinists, held 
some time ago for the Stokowski medal, resulted in the 
retention of three contestants for the final test, held in the 
Curtis Auditorium on Saturday evening, May 15. The 
numbers selected for presentation will illustrate the high 
standard of accomplishment expected of applicants; they 
were the last movement of Spohr’s ninth concerto; the 
W ieniawski polonaise in D major, “Zigeunerweisen,” by 
Sarasate; “Meditation,” Cottenet, and the scherzo taren 
tella of Wieniawski. The judges present on the occasion 
were Perley Dunn Aldrich, Frederick Hahn, Nicholas 
Douty, D, Hendrik Ezerman, Hedda Van den Beemt, M 
Van Gelder, with Thaddeus Rich acting as chairman. 

HaitowiTscH 1N ReEcIrAt. 


Before a well filled house, Abraham Haitowitsch, the 
Russian violinist, appeared in recital at Witherspoon Hall, 
Wednesday evening, May 12. The program was an ambi- 
tious one and especially well rendered. Opening with the 
Wieniawski concerto in D minor, a large tone was in evi- 
dence, conjoined to a technical mastery that was no less 
effective than the result of it was delightful and interest 
ing. Next in order, the sonata in G minor, from Bach, 
for violin alone, was played with unusual beauty of con- 
ception and artistic attention to detail. Four numbers were 
included in the third division of the program, representing 
works of Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Sarasate and Brahms, 
Two compositions, one a Russian serenade, by Pergament, 
and a caprice, “Paganini-Auer,” brought the concert to a 
close, J 


Yon Pupil Scores Success 


Irene Krake, soprano, a pupil of S. Constantino Yon, 
was one of the soloists at a reception and musicale 
given by the members of the Mundell Choral Club, of 
Brooklyn (of which M. Louise Mundell is the musical 
director), on Wednesday afternoon, May 12. Miss 
Krake sang a group of songs including “Par le Sentier,” 
Du Bois; “Air de l’enfant,” Massenet, and “Down in the 
Forest,” Ronald, all of which were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. This young singer is the possessor of a beau- 
tiful lyric soprano voice, which she uses effectively. 
Those who heard her were most insistent on hearing 
her again. Mr. Yon will take this pupil to Italy next 
season to give her an opportunity of appearing in con- 
certs there. 


Helen Jeffrey to Appear in Detroit 


Helen Jeffrey, the young American violinist, who has 
been styled “the Briinnhilde of the bow,” has been en- 
gaged for a recital in Detroit in the Wolverine Lyceum 
Bureau’s series on November 10 next. Other attrac- 
tions engaged for this course are Claudia Muzio, the 
Metropolitan soprano; the Letz Quartet, and a vocal 
quartet, being booked next season by Daniel Mayer, 
consisting of Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Alice Moncrieff, contralto; James Price, tenor, 
and J. Campbell-McInnes, baritone. 


Praise for Ethelynde Smith from Casper 


It was a most interesting song recital which Ethelynde 
Smith gave in Casper, Wyo., on May 15. Personal charm, 
unaffected magnetism, a beautiful soprano voice, ease of 
tone, perfect enunciation—these were but a few of the 
complimentary phrases to be found in the notice covering 
the event which appeared in the Casper Herald on the day 
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JULES DAIBER—HIS PAST ACCOMPLISH- 


MENTS AND FUTURE PLANS 


New York Manager Discusses the Activities of His Artists and Names the New Ones That He Will Manage 
Next Season—His Methods of Business 


“You want to know something about my success during 
the past two years in this field? I prefer not to talk— 
I prefer doing things that will talk for themselves,” in- 
sisted Jules Daiber somewhat impatiently. 

“That’s all very good, but when one has such a fine 
list of artists under his direction as you have, Mr. 
Daiber,” replied the writer, “a word or two on the past 
means a good bit, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, then, let us run over it, as quickly as we can. 
The sooner it is over, the better—for both yeu and me.’ 
He smiled a little while he lit a fresh cigarette. 

“When I entered the field it was after a connection 
of ten years with the Chicago Opera Association, and one 





JULES DAIBER, 


New York manager. 


of two years with the Metropolitan Opera Company. | 
believed that the motto of ‘honesty, modesty and loyalty,’ 
if faithfully adhered to, would carry me through. Well, 
has it?” 

“T think so!” agreed the writer. 

“On May 1, 1918, I opened offices with two artists as 
my only tangible artistic assets: Rosa Raisa, whom I then 
considered the world’s greatest dramatic soprano—and 
in whom this belief has now been strengthened by the 
opinions expressed by the country’s critics—and Giacomo 
Rimini, Italian baritone of the Chicago Opera Associa 
tion. Almost immediately Clarence Whitehill, America’s 
foremost baritone, joined my forces, and he has _ been 
most successful, as his activities during the past season 
will show. He joined the Chicago Opera Association 
last October and followed with a short tour to the Coast, 
a hurried trip to England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
and a quick return to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
to fulfill his engagements to sing his well known roles 
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of Mephisto, Athanael and Amfortas. Now comes a 
spring tour of concerts. 

“You recall Koscak Yamada, the well known Japanese 
conductor-composer, whom I presented in America for 
the first time in several orchestral concerts? His com 
positions are rapidly becoming more popular and his sud- 
den return to Japan interrupted a most successful career 
for this talented young man. However, he will return 
to America next fall, when many big things may be ex- 
pected. 

“Wonpber PIANIsT.” 

“Winifred Byrd, ‘America’s wonder pianist,’ came under 
my management and has received unstinted praise in her 
performances during the past season both in recital and 
orchestral engagements, she having played with several 
orchestras, among them the New York Symphony, Balti- 
more, Newark Festival, etc. Watch her grow! 

OTHER ArTISTS, 

“Mayo Wadler, the young American violinist, whom I 
consider a great talent, has scored astoundingly during the 
past season in his recital work, and also on his tour with 
Luisa Tetrazzini with whom his success was considerable. 
Marguerite Fontrese, American mezzo soprano, is_ well 
known for her success in many concerts and _ festivals 
during the past season, and her recent appearances at 
the Bangor, Portland and Spartanburg festivals places her 
in the front ranks of mezzo-sopranos.” 

“It must be interesting for a manager to watch the 
results of his endeavors, and most gratifying to see his 
efforts meet with the public’s approval, especially so with 
such young, talented artists as Winifred Byrd and Mayo 
Wadler !” 

“Last season my activities were increased with the man 
agement of Luisa Tetrazzini in a tour of forty-four con- 
certs to the coast, and with Alessandro Bonci, whose ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Opera Association and in con 
cert and festival work were most successful.” 

“How did you manage to secure these big artists?” Mr. 
Daiber was asked. 

“Ah, there is a secret. Primarily, old time friendship. 
One artist wrote me recently from Stockholm that he 
had watched my work through the Musicat Courter and 
had seen with what success I handled artists!” 

“L understand that more of your artists have appeared 
at the New York Hippodrome than those of dhy other 
manager ?” 

“With the exception of 
mack.” 

“Do you think there is an advantage to the artist in ap 
pearing there? 

‘Yes, | surely do! The Hippodrome has become recog- 
nized as an institution for the presentation of the greatest 
artists to a large and distinctive audience.” 

Future PLaAns. 

“What are your plans for the coming season?” 

“At present a trifle incomplete. | intend visiting Eurdpe 
soon to close a few contracts with artists with whom I 
have been negotiating for the past year. There is Mischa 
Leon, the well known tenor, and Pauline Donalda, both 
of whom have been scoring heavily in opera, concert and 
recital work in England and France, but expect to invade 
America next season. There is Alice Zeppilli, well re 
membered for her long association with the Manhattan 
Opera Company and the Chicago Opera Association, 
whose successes at Nice, Monte Carlo, etc, have been 
acclaimed by the press. She will appear in opera in this 
country as well as in a concert tour with a renowned 
cellist. 


Galli-Curci and John McCor- 


ALMA SIMPSON. 

“T have also taken under my management for the coming 
season Alma Simpson, the beautiful American soprano, 
who is here to repeat her former successes as a ‘lieder 
singer’ of the highest order.” 

OTHER PLANS. 

“Will Herman Jadlowker return next season?” 

“T expect a cable almost daily giving his definite ac 
ceptance of my proposition for the coming season, Car 
men Pascova, Australian mezzo soprano, recently engaged 
by the Chicago Opera Association, has come under my 
management and will engage in an extensive concert tour 
beginning this fall. 

“Francesca Peralta, despite her foreign name, is an 
American soprano with a beautiful voice. She has been 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company and will also 
sing in concert next season under my management.” 

His Metuopns. 

“How are you able, practically alone, to work so dili 
ge mf for all your artists?” 

I do not take more than one artist of each class, and 
secondly, I am on the job all the time. I do not and 
cannot sit in my office and wait for business to come in, 
but go after it. I believe there is not an artist under my 
management that the public does not want to hear. My 
tour just completed covered over 18,000 miles and was 
done primarily to get acquainted again with the local man- 
agers and to study local conditions so as to better fit my 
self for service to my artists!” Be Ve 


Schmitz Goes to France 


E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist who came here 
with the French High Commission almost two years ago, 
is making his first trip back to France since his arrival 
here, having left last Saturday on the S. S. La France. 
Mr. Schmitz is best known here through his introduction 
at on of the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
of Carpenter’s concertino. He is taking back with him 
a large number of American works which he wishes to 
introduce during the summer to his compatriots in France, 
where he is also known as a conductor. Mr. Schmitz 
will return to America in the fall for an extended concert 
tour which will take him as far West as the Pacific Coast. 








As a Substitute at the 


pringfield (Mass.) 
Festival 





“There was much interest in the appearance 
here of Miss Dicie Howell, the soprano imported 
at short notice. Miss Howell is a North Carolin 
ian, and has a singularly clear and vibrant voice; 
delivering her glowing lines in the tremendously 
important part, ‘Libera Me, hich Verdi wrote 
first, with genuine authority. She has been for- 
tunate in her training wherever it has been ac 
quired, for she has in marke | degree the ‘open 
throated’ manner of singing, unquestionably the 


hallmark of the surest salorenenn, The associa- 
¢tion made no mistake in securing M Howell to 
fill this exacting vacancy.’ Spring eld Union, 
May 7th, 1920. 


“Dicie Howell in her fir olo quickly revealed 
a voice of fine natural eullen nd a good deal of 
skill. : The pleasure which her singing gave 
increased steadily as the evening went on, and in 
the quartette the trueness and sureness of her 


part and the clear, full brilliance of her voice, in 


which the American timbre ‘is pronounced, added 
much to the effect The closing aria was 
excellent, too The association was ex- 
tremely fortunate to be able at such short notice 
to find an efficient substitute with the work well 
in hand.”—Springfield Dail Republic May 7, 
1920 





NASHUA N. H. FESTIVAL 


(All Soprano Work) 
With Lambert Murphy and 
Royal Dadman 


From the Conductor, E. G. Hood 
Nashau, N. H., May 18th, 1920. 

“It is a pleasure to send the word that 
our people love you very dearly. There has 
not been one word of adverse criticism, but 
only words of praise for your singing and 
your charming personality. As to my idea 
of your work I believe you understand that, 
and my regards for you are still greater 
since this added evidence of your fine sing- 
ing and musicianship. It certainly has 
been a great pleasure to be associated with 
you, and I hope that I may have that priv- 
ilege often in the future. 

Sincerely yours 


(Signed) E. G. Hood 





GRETCHEN DICK 
New York City 


Personal Representative : 


116 West 39th St. 
1400 Broadway 
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Covent Garden Opens Quietly with an 
Ordinary Performance of “La Boheme 
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9? 


Royalty Absent on Account of the Demise of Crown Princess of Sweden—“Tosca,” “Pearl Fishers,” “Pélleas et 


Melisande” and “Don Pasquale” 


Follow—Claudio Arran 


in Recital Warmly Received—Baritone 


Amourgis, Samuel Dushkin, Clara Butt, Bratza, Carrie Tubb, Adela Verne, Kennerley Rumford, 


Edouard Turncoat, in 


Recitals—Ronald’s Orchestra 


Presents New Rhapsody by 


Percy Fletcher—Bohemians Play Arnold Bax—Chorus Swamped with Women 
—Flonzaleys to Play—Giorgio Corrado Worth Watching—D’Alvarez 
and a Lecture 


London, May 1! 1920.—-Chile is probably the longest 
i mmest country in the world, but those same adjec- 

are not suitable for Claudio Arrau, the Chilean 

t who made his first appearance in this tightest of 

' last Saturday (See photograph in last week’s 

Aeolian Hall was not overcrowded at this first 

ecital, in spite of the odd hundred million dollars of 
capital invested in Chile’s nitrate fields. The audi 

yy no means chilly, though some of the applaud 

dered why this unconventional South American 

ide so much of his Chopin matter of fact, and so much 
B rahms delicately sentimental. From an English 


view, every man in Chile is standing on his head 


t t knowing it. But 1 think the reason that Claudio 
iu played as he did was that he was true to his youth 

ful impulse and not bound by the conventional traditions. 

That is why his playing was so interesting. Youth with 

e art is better than art with little youth—sometimes ! 


artist plays loud where other artists play 


en a young 
ft, and soft instead of loud ,and the ritards and accelera 
ns are reversed, he may leave the impression that 
things are done in a different way on the other side of 
wid 
Neeps Room 
fhemos Amourgis is a Greek baritone who sings Eng 
| French, Italian and Greek with equal facility and, it 
must be added, with equal power, Steinway Hall is one 


the smallest halls in London and the baritone voice of 


hemos Amourgis might be better employed in filling 
the spaces of a larger auditorium where the extra em- 
" he puts on certain notes might be distinguishable 
from the continuous roar of the more subdued passages 
He is an excellent artist, a fine interpreter, and a musician 
intelligence, but he needs more space. 
Eres ON THE Rigut Sipe, 
Samuel Dushkin is one of those violinists who seem 
to have every good quality except the subtle power of 
making his hearers enthusiastic. He plays everything 


well and evidently considers a musician a greater man than 
virtuoso, But the general public likes a little of 
the virtuoso mixed with its dose of fine ssuidamhio It 

rarely that I find an artist erring on the right side. All 
Samuel Dushkin 


i mere 


honor to 


Burr anp Tups 

great contralto, and young Bratza, the 
Serbian violinist, were the most applauded of the perform 
last Sunday's concert in Albert Hall. The singer 


best in Elgar and Purcell, and the violinist 


Clara Butt, the 


er at 
was at her 


turned to Sevcik. Carrie Tubb, the soprano with the mas 
sive voice; Adela Verne, who plays the piano like a true 
artist, and Kennerley Rumford, the popular baritone who 
married Clara Butt, contributed. Everything succeeded. 


afternoon audiences often remind me of 


London's Sunday 
forget 


the animal which swallows everything offered it J 
the animal's name 
COVENT-GARDEN OPENS QUIETLY. 


(in Monday night the grand season of opera at Covent 
performance of “La 


Garden began with an ordinary 
Boheme.” Royalty was absent on account of the demise 
of the Crown Princess of Sweden, and there was not 


sartorial style in evidence as there used 


before the war, when diamonds and uncovered curv 

were part of the royal am always afraid that 
when grand opera is democracy it will 
frighten away the wealth and which make grand 
opera possifle Tuesday night had and on 
Bizet's “Pearl Fishers” was given. Debussy’s 

Pélleas et Mélisande” on Thursday, “La Bohéme” on 
Friday, and Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” on Saturday, 
completed the first week, which, in the words of Lancelot 
of the Referee, “has been one of more promise than ac- 
complishment.” The conductors were Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Gaetano Bavagnoli and Percy Pitt. 

Perhaps the opera to suffer most was that wayward and 
Debussy, which was sung very finely by 
Maguenat, but which lacked so often 
the atmosphere and illusion of dreamland. A little too 
much orchestra or a rhythmical jar between the singer 
and the instrumental accompaniment was enough to throw 
the hearers out ot the airy places and cloudcapped towers 
back to their seats in Covent Garden, Bow street, London, 
pposite the notorious police station, This opera, or music 
drama, or undramatic play with undefined music, can never 
be truly popular in London, but it will be given from time 
to time because it is so strange and difficult to get hold of. 


nearly as much 
to be 
season I 
made safe for 
fashion 
“Tosca,” 


Wednesday 


thing of 
Mme. Edvina and M 


fragile 


Percy Fiercuer’s New Piece. 
Landon Ronald brought his Albert Hall Orchestra from 
end to the more central Queen’s Hall 
familiar works, and a new rhapsody 
“Over the Hill and Through the 


the remoter west 
on Tuesday to play 
by Percy Fletcher entitled 


Dale,” which made the audience call the composer to the 
platform several times. Percy Fletcher is fortunately able 
to compose attractive music without borrowing his idioms 
from foreign masters and copying the Germans and Rus- 
sians who exert such a potent influence on English music. 
Landon Ronald is without a doubt one of the best con- 
ductors England has ever produced. 
Epouarp TURNCOAT, 

A French vocalist named Edouard Garceau gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon which proved 
that he is a singer of much talent, especially of a dramatic 


nature, but a little deficient in that commonsense the 
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Britisher admires. What made Edouard Garceau believe 
that he could create atmosphere—lovely word !—by chang- 
ing his coat? Aeolian Hall has a decorated platform, a 
grand piano, many gilded pipes of an organ, all of which 
refuse to become Louis XIV, or Byzantine, or Dutch, or 
Milwaukee, merely because a singer dons a variety of 
costumes. Shakespeare’s clowns in “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” tried that game a long time ago. Nick Bottom, 
the weaver, is ever ready to testify that the trick cannot 
be done. Edouard Garceau clearly belongs to the stage. 
Light opera ought to suit him perfectly. 


OVERMANNED WITH Women. 


It seems to be the fate of choirs in London at present 
to be completely swamped with a surplus of females, or 
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a dearth of males—whichever way you like to put it. 
Hugh Marleyn’s new “Langham Choral-Orchestral So- 
ciety” is overmanned with women, but the choir sang 
“Hiawatha” with great dash and rhythmical perfection 
There are enough Minnehahas in the choir, however, to 
make the Hiawathas cast longing eyes toward the Mor 
mon temple far out West. 


BoHEMIANS Pray ArNoip Bax. 


The Bohemian String Quartet played an Anglo-Czech 
program at Wigmore Hall on Wednesday afternoon, of 
which Smetana’s E minor quartet was apparently the best 
liked. Elgar’s quartet, op. 83, could not have been played 
with greater technical perfection, but those who know 
their Elgay say that this reflective music was made too 
emotional and dramatic by the Bohemians. Why not make 
it too attractive next time for a change? A really enjoy- 
able quintet for strings and piano, by that sterling young 
composer, Arnold Bax, was exceedingly well received by 
the audience. Fanny Davies played the piano part like an 
accomplished artist of long experience. 


Tue Fionzarfys To Pray. 


The Flonzaley Quartet of New York was to have given 
concerts in London this season. But Robin 
H. Legge, of the Daily Telegraph, states that on account 
of transportation difficulties the quartet was unable to 
get here in time for the first concerts and can now only 
give one, as there are no concert halls to be had this 
season. Every afternoon and evening in every hall is 
said to be booked! Pity the poor music correspondent! 


two or more 


Watcu Corrapo, 


Giorgio Corrado is going to make his mark in the vocal 
world, unless I am very much mistaken. At any rate 
he produces beautiful tones of great volume in Aeolian 
Hall. His rendering of the great “Credo,” which the in- 
spired Verdi wrote for his masterly “Otello,” was one of 
the finest vocal performances I ever heard. Keep your 
eye on Corrado the Dane. 

D’ ALVAREZ 

This afternoon I saw one of the most fashionably dressed 
audiences I ever beheld. Beauty, fashion, enthusiasm, flow- 
ers, and a song recital by Mme. D’Alvarez made the 
Queen’s Hall a delightful place to be in. I could not hear 
as much as I should have liked to hear, because the en- 
cores began so soon and I had to go to the Society of 
Women Musicians in Victoria street to hear Mme. Lark- 
cum read two papers on “Recitative” and “Expression in 
Singing.” I must confess that I learned a great deal that 
was new to me concerning recitative and I suppose I con- 
sidered the paper on expression to be excellent because 
it coincided with my own views on the subject. The arti- 
cles are about to be published in the Novello primero, I 
believe. The most convincing part of the little lecture was 
the uniformly good tone, diction, and style of the six young 
ladies who sang various songs and phrases to illustrate the 
papers their teacher had written. Mme, Larkcum is an 
active guide and not a mere fingerpost to point the way 
to the promised land of good vocal students. 


Gracious GwWYNAETH. 


AND A LECTURE. 


Later in the day my attention was called to the ineffable 
charms of Gwynaeth, supposed to be expressed in a weird 
Welsh air. Now, I have no doubt but that the charms 
of the fair and tall and winsome Gwynaeth beggar de- 
scription, because they beggared the Welsh harper and 
bard who tried to write a melody about her. His tune was 
more appropriate for Mary Ann or Sally. And what a 
simple, unsophisticated language Englisli must seem to the 
gentle Czecho-Slovak who tries to read aloud a novel about 
my heroine, Gwynaeth. CLARENCE Lucas. 


Gallo to Bring Prihoda Here 


Vasa Prihoda, the young Czecho-Slovak violinist, whose 
romantic discovery by Italian musicians when he was pen- 
niless' in Milan and his subsequent triumphs have been 
described at length in these columns, will be brought over 
for a tour of America during the season of 1920-21, be- 
ginning in November, by Fortune Gallo, the well known 
operatic impresario, This will be Mr, Gallo’s first venture 
in the concert field. 


Harry Cyphers Visits New York 


Harry Cyphers, manager of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, has just been in New York for a short trip in con- 
nection with the visit here of the orchestra next season. 
Mr. Cyphers states that the coming season of the Detroit 
organization will be an exceedingly busy one, as, besides 
its home concerts, it has been engaged for a large number 
of appearances in cities through the Middle West. 


Fanning to Appear in Kansas City 
Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, who is now sing- 
ing with marked success in England, is engaged to give a 
recital in the Fritschy series at Kansas City, Mo., on Feb- 
ruary 8. This will follow his Pacific Coast tour, which 
will occupy the entire month of January. 


Werrenrath Repeats “Nancy’s Answer” 
Reinald Werrenrath was one of the first—if not the 
first—singers to introduce Laurie Briers’ little song 
“Nancy’s Answer.” On Monday evening, May 17, when 
he gave a song recital at Ashtabula, he again used the song 
with much success. 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers. ] 


Her First TEACHER. 


In- reply to the imquiry as to the first teacher of the late Maud 
Powell, it can be said that her very first teacher was George W 
Fickenscher, who resided at that time in Aurora, IIl., where Maud 
Powell’s father was superintendent of schools. In a letter dated 
April 13, 1891, Miss Powell wrote: “My dear Mr. Fickenscher: It 
was so very kind of you to write me at Aurora (where you taught 
me the first steps in my art) and I intended answering much earlier 
but was prevented by various things.” 

Asout Dr. SULLIVAN. 
Sullivan, the 


“What can you tell me about Dr. eminent teacher 


of voice who resides in East Thirty-eighth street, New York? 

Does he accept beginners? Has he ever been written up in 

your magazine?” 

You will find in the Musitcat Courter of April 8, 1920, July 3 an! 
September 25, 1919, notices of debuts of Dr. Sullivan's pupils and 
his studio where he is at present. It can be said that only th 
best has been heard about his work as a teacher of voice, and the 


results he has attained prove its value. Among his pupils are two 


well known singers—Alice Nielsen, who sings his praises to the 
skies, and Georges Baklanoff, the Russian baritone of the Chicago 
Opera, who sang better last season than ever before, after several 
months coaching with Dr, Sullivan. Miss Nielsen is a most en 
thusiastic admirer of his work. 

Dr. Sullivan will take beginners, in fact his specialty is the right 
production of voice, and he can obtain results much more. read.ly 


if the entire control of the voice from the beginning is under his 
direction. 
CHILDREN OF CLERGYMEN, 


Some time ago there was an inquiry from the 
pective book on the doings of clergymen's children, with a request 
that any data of their successes in music might be sent. Just now 
information of Grace V. Stevenson, Homestead School, 
Virginia, has been received and shows what has been accomplished 
by one of them. Miss Stevenson is a graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art of New York and has also taken courses under Mme 
Bloomfield-Zeisler and Leschetizky. 

Will the author of the book kindly send word to the Information 
Department when her book is published, as one of the inquirers 
would like a copy. 


author of a pros 


SVENGALI. 


information concerning the 


SECRETS OF 

“Would you kindly give me some 
man or teacher who is giving out the ‘Secrets of Sve sngali’ ? 
Whoever he is, he surely knows the real and true Bel Canto 
singing. I would like to know very much if this man or woman 
is teaching voice; if so you will be very kind in sending all in 
formation about him, and his address also.” 
prefers to 


The person who is writing the “Secrets of Svengali,’ 
revealed 


remain anonymous for the time being. His identity will be 
in a later issue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 
very much obliged if you could give me some in 
scholarships that are offered by the 


“IT should be 
formation about the 
Comoedia of Paris?” 


The Bureau has no information regarding these scholarships. It 


can be obtained from Paris, but you will save time by writing direct 
to La Comoedia, Paris. Other scholarships in Paris are offered by 
the Ecole Normale de Musique of Paris, details of which you will 


Courter, May 20, page 5. 
PUBLISHERS AND PRICEs. 


to know the 
‘Voice 


find in the Musicat 


“IT would like 


lowing books on voice: 


publishers and prices of the fol 
Production in Sine-ng and Speak 
I 


ing,’ Mills; ‘How to Sing,’ Lilli Lehmann; ‘The Voice,’ Frank E 
Miller; ‘Interpretation in Song,’ Greene. I would also like to 
know the price of ‘Practical Psychology of the Voice,’ W 
Henri Zay. I have written you several times and have been 


much pleased with your answers.’ 


While the names of the publishers and the price of the books in 


above list are given, it is not necessary to send to different pub 
lishers for copies, as they are usually carried in stock by large 
music selling houses. “Voice P roduction in Singing and Speaking.” 


Lippincott’s, Philadelphia, $2. “How to Sing,” M: acmillan, N 


2.25; “The Voice,” G. Schirmer, N. ¥., S206: “Interpretation of 
Song,” Macmillan, $1.50 “Practical Psychology of the Voice,” by 
W. Henri Zay is one of the Schirmer publications, the price being 
$1.50. 

At Home or Aproap. 

“A question that we have been discussing frequently in our 
club, is that of the expenses of living, for a music student 
Before the war it was considered that living abroad was much 
cheaper ply in this country, which induced many to go either 
to England, France, Italy or Germany, to be in a foreign coun 
try where a !anguage could be learned more easily than at home 
Do those conditions exist today, or have the prices of all living 


gone up as much as here?” 

The prices of living have advanced abroad just as in the United 
States, Of course the rate of exchange has helped to niake the 
money of Americans “‘go further’? than in pre-war times, but even 
that does not offset all the increased rates, In England inexpensive 
accommodations are not available as formerly. This is particularly 
true of London where pupils would go. 

Our Paris correspondent writes as follows: 

The impression here is that there is a distinct propaganda of 
“fear” in America, an effort to “scare” people into staying at hom« 
by telling them that food is scarce here, that they will have to put 
up with all sorts of hardships, that there may even be a revolution 
As for the revolution, they are as far from it here as we are in 
America, and in the matter of food everything is just as plentiful 
and cheaper here than it is at home. If people knew how far a 
small income goes in this country when changed from dollars into 
francs they would come here in droves. Perhaps it is well for those 
of us who are here that they don’t, for if they did the exchange 
would soon go down to normal and then we would all be as poor as 
church mice again. 


Leila Topping Presenting Russian Music 


Leila Topping, who this past season resumed concert 
work after an absence of several years devoted chiefly 
to teaching, reappears as a lecture recitalist, presenting 
programs of modern Russian music, with which she is 
remarkably successful. For this work she has an unusual 
equipment, her fine pianistic ability supported by wide 
experience in the literary field, where she is recognized 
as a writer of individuality and charm, in poetry and 
prose. She succeeds in infusing a vivid dramatic quality 
into both phases of her artistry, holding her audiences 
from start to finish with her magnetic personality.. She 
is a sincere artist, who delivers her unique message with 
conviction and distinction. 

With New Russia in the melting pot, there is at this 
time an increased interest in Russian music, and a wealth 
of material to stimulate and inspire the recreative artist. 


Hot Springs, 
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Miss Topping’s “Tone Pictures” cover a wide range, from 
the tragic gloom of a Gliere prelude, or the flaming colors 
of the Hopak, with its suggestive barbaric rhythms, to 
the delicate pastel blur of a Scriabine poem. She makes 
no attempt to arrange her programs chronologically, pre- 
ferring to group in effective contrast certain character- 
istic phases of the Russian nature, and to portray some 
of the daring originality and ultramodern tendencies 
of these bold adventurers in musical art 


American Institute Summer Session 


The special summer session of the American Institute 
f Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, begins June 
21, lasting until July 30. This opportunity for studying in 
“America’s Greatest Summer Resort” (New York) is a 
regular feature of the institution, now in its thirty-fifth 
year, and largely patronized by teachers and others whose 
“home duties” in the winter take all their time. There is 
also a large element of budding and established artists, 
singers and instrumentalists, who take advantage of this 
summer session, enlarging and perfecting their repertory 
They return to their respective locations with a new im 
petus, up to-date ideas, increased repertory of pte for 
the use of their pupils and themselves, and benefit with the 
experience beyond measure. Regarding those available as 
teachers during this course, a booklet containing complete 
data has been issued, and will be sent on request. 

During the ten years that Mr, Klibansky has lived in 
New York he has scored a continuous success as a builder 
of voices and a master of musical interpretation and style. 

Combining as he does the dual role of singer and teacher, 
Mr. Lanham has been able to bring to his pupils a splendil 
method, a large musicianship and a keen sense of musical 


values. His mastery of interpretation, diction, and style, 
has brought him the highest praise from the critics. 
Lotta Madden is an American by birth and _ training 


From her mother, a French actress, she derived the talent 
for dramatic expression which is one of the strong fea 
tures of her art as an interpreter of songs. As a profes 
sional singer she earned an enviable reputation in the great 
Northwest where she made many appearances with promi 
nent clubs and orchestras as well as in concert and ora 
torio. Her first New York recital given at Aeolian Hall 
elicited gratifying commendations from the foremost New 
York critics. As a teacher Mrs. Madden has won for 
herself as warm a recognition as that accorded to he-c 
vocal art 


A graduate of Cincinnati College of Music, Mr. Tebbs, 
toured the middle West and South in concert tours for 
four seasons. He has been a teacher of voice in Cincin 


nati and Dayton, Ohio, In the latter place he was Director 
of Music in High Schools, and conductor of the Phil 
harmonic Society for two seasons. 

Mr. Hodgson brings to his work as a concert pianist and 
teacher ee invaluable experience of four years of study 
in Berlin, Germany, where he was a pupil first of the noted 
Russian pianoforte pedagogue, Ernst Jedliczka, and after 
wards of the world-famed Teresa Carrefio. While in 
Berlin he acted as an assistant teacher for Mme. Carrefo. 

Mr. Sherman is prominent among those who owe their 
artistic development to the ideals and inspiration of teach 
ers in America. He has numbered among his instructors 
such eminent musicians as Dudley Buck, Sr., Samuel P. 
Warren, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, R 
Huntington Woodman, Kate S. Chittenden. 

Annabelle Wood, concert artist and teacher, 

f Kate S. Chittenden. 

Eloise Close, specialist in child development, is a pupil 
of Kate S. Chittenden, H. Rawlins Baker and _ Leslie 
Hodgson, 

Mr. Raudenbush studied with the 


is a pupil 


late Henry Schradieck 


for five years, and subsequently became a pupil of Theo 
dore Spiering, who appointed him assistant violin teacher 
in this Institute. -Raudenbush is an accomplished solo 
artist. 


studied for two years under K, Kun 
dinger at the Mannheim Conservatory and afterwards 
three years under Cabisius at the Royal Conservatory at 
Stuttgart, Germany. He then appeared with some of the 
leading orchestras of Europe and America. 


Mr. Hornberger 


Illuminato Miserendino Gives Musicale 


Illuminato Miserendino, violinist, assisted by his pupil, 


Harold Rosenberg, and Anna Amato, pianist, gave an in- 
teresting studio musicale at 2452 West Seventy-second 
street, New York, on May 30, which was attended by a 


large and enthusiastic audience. 

The program contained the following serious composi- 
tions: Sonata in C minor, for piano and violin, Grieg; 
concerto in D minor, for two violins, Bach, and Beetho- 
ven's sonata No. 9 (“Kreutzer”), for piano and violin. 
Both opening and closing numbers were presented with 
authority and musicianship. The Bach double concerto 
also received a dignified reading. 

Mr. Miserendino contemplates giving a series of recitals 
in Aeolian Hall during the coming season. 
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Max Gegna Closes Season 

Max Gegna, the Russian cellist, appeared at the Brook 
lyn Academy of Music with Titta Ruffo, about two weeks 
ago, an appearance which closed his season. The audience 
tendered Mr. Gegna a fine reception, especially after his 
rendition of some folk songs of his own arrangement 

The cellist has received the unanimous support of the 
press in the various cities where he has been heard 
this season, among them Toronto, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Reading, Amsterdam, New Rochelle and New York. His 
appearances in the metropolis have been in joint recitals 
at Carnegie Hall with both Nina Tarasova and Josef 
Shlitsky. 

Mr. Gegna was offered an Australian tour this sum 
mer but because of some dates in September, and owing 
to the need of a good rest, he has decided to spend the 
summer months at Asbury Park 


Leon Rice Programs White-Smith Songs 

Leon Rice, tenor, has been using the following songs 
on every program given this past season: “Flower Rain” 
and “In Maytime,” John Adams Loud; “The Little 
Ghosts,” Fay Foster; “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” and 
“Time and I,” Charles Wakefield Cadman, and “The 
Open Road,” Gertrude Ross. All the White 
Smith publications. 


songs are 
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“PEOPLE DEMAND MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS,” SAYS HOLLIS DANN 


Head of Music at Cornell University Tells Something About the Course for Music Supervisors and Its 
Importance in the Work of Instruction 


music in the public schools 
become a rather difficult and com- 
when music in this connection meant 
by children only, often by rote, and 
probably work in sight reading and 
present time, however, a success- 
er r of know the must 
rstand the child voice and the adolescent with 
f the difficult problems akin to the training of children 
nta yvrades and through the high school. 
must have a thorough knowledge cf 
well,” 
with the authority of a man 
subject and has that subject 
to state that the 
protessor ot music at 
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reader to appreciate how 
Mr. Dann has been closely 
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connection has become widely 
a splendid teacher, a thor 
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desire to see the cause 
throughout the 
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lhe very great success which has marked the musical 


chools of occasional cities, the very vital 


( lo 


wres in the 
interest in the subject shown by parents, teachers and stu- 
dents, all have proven beyond question the educational, 
1 and civic value of music in the public schools. rhe 


many of them even demand, 


le everywhere welcome 
that tl ubject shall be a vital part of the curriculum. 
Wherever music 1s not a success in the public schools, the 
iuse can be easily traced to the imefhciency of the super- 
of music, for it is this person who must not only 
lan and direct the work, but who must also train his corps 
teachers as well, for this is the one subject which is not 
irily included in the courses in the high, normal and 
reparatory schools 
lhe supervisors are also made responsible for sys 
tematic courses itt musical appreciation which now amounts 
carefully graded courses extending from the kinder- 
varten through the high school, You know, there is a 
aving ‘Good music is familiar music,’ and the public 
ways enjoys that with which it is familiar. So that the 
upervisors of music have it within their power today to 
make the musical public the audiences of the future 
In this connection, one of the members of our faculty, 
Sudie L. William upervisor of music in Dallas, Tex., 
tried a very interesting experiment. It was in the nature 
of a contest. Fifty compositions were played, the school 
children writing after each number, the name of the work 
ind the composer. There were twenty prizes to be given 
out, and you can imagine the surprise and perplexity of 
the judges when they found that there were 157 pertect. 
Oh, they had to draw lots,” said Mr. Dann laughingly, 
vhen his interested listener asked what they did do in 
uch a dilemma. “But that simply goes to show how the 
yming generation is being trained in the line of music— 
und good music, too.” 
Tue SUMMER SESSION 


et what about the summer session which is to be held 
at Cornell this summer?” 


under your direction 
Phat is just what I am leading up to,” he responded. 
lhis summer session offers a thorough and comprehen 
ive training for supervisors of music in the public school 
and for directors of music in normal schools and colleges. 
Klementary and advanced classes are conducted daily in 
ight reading, choral singing, dictation, harmony, melody 
material and methods, including high and normal 
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chool music, and an intensive course in 
ire a part cl the course, and there are also classes in 
violin, music choral conducting, practice 
teaching and eurhythmics. Normal courses in piano teach 
included and exceptional advantages are offered 
for private study of piano, organ, violin and theory 

\ special feature and one that is very much appre- 
that the practice teaching department has the bene 
laily classes of children from the Ithaca public 
chools, demonstrating the works in all the grades. Every 
day there are classes from nine to twelve in the forenoon, 
numbering from thirty-five to forty children, 
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these classes 
ind conducted under regular school conditions. Such a 
factor naturally has a vital effect upon the effectiveness of 
the work. You see, we do not simply lecture to these stu 
lents, but by means of such practical demonstrations, the 
ipplicability of the theoretical work is shown. It is the 
laboratory, as it were, for our practice teachers.” 
Cuitoren Like THE Work, 

‘But how on earth do you get the children to come 

during vacation days?” queried his astonished auditor, 
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remembering other vacation days when it would have taken 
a great deal by way of inducement to entice her away from 
play. 

“That is another surprising thing,” he replied, “and also 
a very gratifying evidence of what the work in music in 
the Ithaca schools has accomplished. We simply write a 
little note to the children, saying we would like to have 
them work with us for a couple of hours in the morning 
during a certain week, and always there are more appli 
cants than we can use.” 

“It makes me feel very old to think that music has been 
so revolutionized in the public schools,” said the writer 
with a little sigh, thinking of how music had always been 
more or less of a bore in the matter of presentation in her 
schooldays. 

“Oh, you need not feel that way, for this work is of 
comparatively recent origin. Furthermore, I firmly be- 
lieve that a supervisor of music, properly equipped, with 
native talent and the right personality, can absolutely revo- 
lutionize the musical life of a community.” 

IrHACA PeorpLe APPRECIATIVE. 

And the writer remembered that Mr, Dann has given 
proof of just that. It is common knowledge that when he 
went to Ithaca some years ago, that even the finest 
attractions in the musical world failed to attract the towns 
people except for a small number. And yet at the music 
festival held last month in Ithaca, not only were the 
four preliminary concerts completely sold out so that a 
number of mail orders had to be returned, but at the fes- 
tival itself, at each of the four concerts, people were 
turned away because there was not even standing room. 

“For twelve years Cornell University has maintained a 
department in the summer session for the training of 
directors and supervisors of music in the public «schools, 
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normal schools and colleges. The attendance has steadily 
grown until now the department numbers about 400 super- 
visors, coming from thirty-six States and Canada. I am 
quoting you last year’s figures. The university has en- 
deavored to set and maintain a high standard for the best 
in music, a standard which is able to cope with the changed 
conditions prevailing in the matter of music in the public 
schools. Perhaps the most satisfactory proof of the eth- 
cacy of this work is the fact that the certificate granted 
by the university upon completion of the course is accepted 
in all States without further examination.” 

“And how long does it take to complete the course,” 
Mr. Dann was asked. 

Four SUMMER Sessions CoMPLeTE Course. 

“It requires four summer sessions, and the fact that aot 
only do our classes contain those who are anxious to be- 
come supervisors, but also many who have already at- 
tained prominence in that line in various parts of the 
country, who return each summer until the course is com- 
pleted, helps to show that the course is accomplishing just 
what we desire it should. 

THe Facutty. 

“The faculty,” he continued in answer to another ques- 
tion, “includes Laura Bryant, director of music in the 
public schools of Ithaca; Bernice White, instructor in 
music at Hunter College, New York; William C. Ballard, 
Jr., assistant professor of electrical engineering at Cor- 
nell; Leila Bartholomew, teaches of music in the grammar 
schools of Ithaca; David E. Mattern, A. B., director of 
the school orchestras and instrumental classes in the Ithaca 
public schools; E. Jane Wisenall, teacher of harmony ‘and 
choral music in the Woodward High School at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Robert Braun, musical director of the Braun School 
of Music, Pottsville, Pa.; Bruce A. Carey, director of 
music in the public schools of Hamilton (Ont.) Canada, 
and also conductor of the Elgar Choir; Frances Ottley, of 
Ithaca; Blanche Woody, supervisor of music, Anderson, 
Ind.; Sudie L. Williams, supervisor of music at Dallas, 
Tex., all of whom have been students in this course, and 
after graduating were retained on the faculty; and Arthur 
Edward Johnstone, teacher of theory and piano in St. 
Louis; James T. Quarles, A. A. G. O., organist and 
assistant professor of music in Cornell; Helen Allen Hunt, 
teacher of singing in Boston; Cornelia Williams, prin- 
cipal of South Hill School, Ithaca; Harry Quayle, super- 
visor of music in Pontiac, Mich., and Lucy Duncan Hall, 
teacher of Delsarte system of eurythmics, Chicago, III. 
The assistants include Lida J. Lowe, teacher of singing, 


Boston; E. E. Halstead, supervisor of music in Warren, 
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Ohio; B. F. Stuber, teacher of violin in the public schools 
of Akron, Ohio; Lee Jenks, violinist of Ithaca; Rei Chris- 
topher, principal of the theory department of Dana’s Musi- 
cal Institute, Warren, Ohio, and Elizabeth Colwell, of 
Boston. 

“But I am afraid I will begin to bore you,” Mr. Dann 
remarked as he arose somewhat abruptly to signify that 
the interview was at an end, paying no heed to the listen- 
er’s denial of such a state. “When I once get on this 
theme my wife says it is as bad as getting me started 
about my twin boys.” 

His TALENTED Sons. 

With which clue, the writer got him “started about his 
twin boys,” learning that they are seventeen and that their 
father has every reason to feel proud of them for were 
they not awarded two out of the five scholarships of the 
past year for the remarkable school maintained in eastern 
California as a sort of college preparatory for the thirty- 
five best all-around students to be found regardless of 
social or financial status. The scholarships are awarded 
after the manner of the Rhodes scholarships, so that 
every ambitious boy stands an equal chance. 

“Well, well, I declare, you have got me ‘started’ on that, 
too, and I really must run, for I am going back to Ithaca 
tonight and I havé most a million things to do,” said Mr. 
Dann with a laugh as he departed. “Au revoir!” F, 


The Gregorian Chant Congress 

A three days’ session of the International Congress of 
Gregorian Chant began June 1, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, a solemn votive mass of the Holy Ghost 
opening the gathering. For this important meeting of 
Catholics, Archbishop Hayes being the special patron, ex- 
tensive arrangements had been made. Three thousand 
five hundred school children, from forty-seven parochial 
schools, were seated in the main body of the cathedral, 
singing the “Ordinary” of the mass, while seminarians 
(student-priests) from St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
sang the “Proper.” The music was all sung from the 
official text-book, a neat octavo issued by Fischers, in 
Latin, of course, and in unison, conducted by the Very 
Rev. Dom Gatard, one of two Catholic Benedictine monks 
from England who were brought here for this congress. 
The clear voices of the mass of children, the ardor and 
spirit put into their singing by the seventy-five Rochester 
men, and the various brilliant features observable in the 
vestments, etc., worn by the seventy-five men in the chancel 
and at the altar; all this was very impressive. Musically, 
however, it became monotonous, for there are only eight 
and a quarter notes, utterly without rhythm, with entire 
absence of expression, in all this Gregorian music. The 
present writer's sense of absolute pitch noted that few of 
the works were sung in the keys as printed; “Veni 
Creator” was sung in C, not in B flat as written; the 
“Alleluia” in E flat; “Confirma hoc Deus” in F minor, etc. 
M. Joseph Bonnet was at the big organ, and he gave 
musical interest to the affair through his playing at the 
beginning, during the offertory, and at the close of the 
mass. 

The congress held its first conference in Cathedral Col- 
lege, Madison avenue and Fifty-first street, in the after- 
noon. There were lectures by Dom Mocquereau and Dom 
Gatard on “The Popes and the Restoration of the Roman 
Chant.” This was followed with a lecturé by the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin Ryan of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C.,, 
on “The Vestments of the Roman Right and Their His- 
torical Development.” 

At 5 o'clock solemn pontifical vespers were sung by the 
students from St. Bernard’s, alternating with the congre- 
gation in the psalms and hymns. In the evening in Cathe- 
dral College there was an open discussion on “Gregorian 


Music and Congregational Singing,” conducted by Dr. 
Ryan, 
June 2 there was a solemn pontifical requiem mass in 


the Cathedral for those who died in the war, followed by 
a conference session in Cathedral College, and solemn 
pontifical vespers, with an open discussion in the college. 





Dr. Carl Wants Experienced Singers 

Experienced choristers will be engaged for the new choir 
of mixed voices at the First Presbyterian Church in the 
early autumn. Application by letter can be made now to 
Dr. William C. Carl, organist and director of the music, 
at 47 University place, New York City. Only singers of 
experience and ability who are able to read readily at 
sight will be considered. 
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SUE HARVARD RISES FROM FIFTY CENTS 
A SUNDAY TO METROPOLITAN OPERA STAR 


The riddle had been propotinded. 

“How can a singer in a church choir of an inland city 
travel, in three years, the path that leads into the Metro- 
politan Opera House?” 

The questioner waited for the young artist before him 
to answer. For Sue Harvard, dramatic soprano, has 
made the journey. Three years ago she was a church 
singer in Pittsburgh. Then she came to New York. And 
now comes the news of her engagement at the Metropoli- 
tan next season. 

So to this riddle Miss Harvard knew the answer. 

“One must have a voice,” she said. “That goes without 
saying. Beyond that I think one needs three things: per- 
sistence, willingness to work and”—she smiled—‘a lucky 
star.” 

The questioner was about to speak, 
went on: 

“Perhaps more singers would believe me if they realized, 
as I do now, that an old idea about the Metropolitan is 
exploded. I mean the theory that a singer can’t get into 
the Metropolitan unless there is money back of her. My 
own experience has proved to me that the key to the 
Metropolitan is not money, but merit.” 

“And the lucky star?” 

“T think I was born under a lucky star,” the singer con- 
fessed. “I was never rejected for any church position I 
applied for. But the real proof of my lucky star is that 
not one of my friends was as surprised as I when the 
Metropolitan offered me a contract. Indeed, I had given 
so much of my time to recital and concert work since 
coming to New York that I had little opportunity to think 
seriously of opera. Then someone heard me sing, and felt 
sure could make good at the Metropolitan. Several 
months went by, and one day I was asked to sing for the 
management. That was surprise enough. 

“T went at the appointed time. | remember that just 
before I sang I was much more concerned about singing 
well enough to satisfy myself than about pleasing the 
management. I sang, and went away. The contract came 
two weeks afterward. Yes, the lucky star must have had 
something to do with it.” 

“Isn't there some teacher to whom you give credit?” 

“T’ve studied with a number of excellent teachers,” Miss 
Harvard replied. “But to give credit to one would be un- 
just to the others. Each one of them has given me some- 
thing. No single teacher can give a singer everything, 


but Miss Harvard 


and any number of teachers cannot of themselves make a 
successful singer. 

“It seems to me that the student who would be a suc- 
cessful artist must find for herself the thing that each 
teacher has to give her. She must take that thing and 
make the most of it. I am grateful to all my teachers for 
what each has given me. And I am proud, too, that save 
for a year’s study in Dresden all my waning has been 
received in America.” 

Church singing Miss Harvard rates as a valuable fac 
tor in her training for the work she is about to do at the 
Metropolitan. 

“Church singing made it possible for me to come here to 
New York,” she explained, “through the position at the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, which I have held for 
the last three years. But that isn’t what 1 mean about 
church singing. To me every solo before a congregation 
is an inspiration to give the best I have. It helps one to 
measure up to one’s own standards. That is why, while 
my work will permit it, I shall not relinquish my church 
singing.” 

‘And your preparations for next season?” 

“I have begun to work already. The roles I am to 
study for the Metropolitan have been assigned me, five of 
which were already in my repertory. But I shall devote 
my summer to perfecting myself in every part. Mean- 
while, in addition to working on the operatic roles, I must 
prepare for the concert work which I shall do next sea- 
son, by permission of the Metropolitan management, be- 
fore and after the season at the opera house. It’s just as 
well that I have a capacity for work.” 

Miss Harvard smiled. And as she smiled the questioner 
reviewed the coming of the singer to New York, and the 
extraordinary rapidity of her rise to a position of national 
prominence in the world of music. He remembered that 
she started her musical career in her home town, New 

Castle, Pa., at the munificent sum of fifty cents a Sunday, 
ang that by dint of hard work, after a few years, she se- 
cured one of the most important choir positions in the en- 
tire country—that of soprano soloist at the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York. He also remembered that 
within littlke more than a year after her arrival in the 
metropolis, Miss Harvard had given two successful re- 
citals in Aeolian Hall. And, as the interviewer took his 
departure, he was convinced that this young artist repre 
sents a capacity for work, plus. BF 





Schumann-Heink Sings to 35,000, Gathered 
to Honor Cleveland’s Dead Heroes 
‘Cleveland, Ohio, June 3, 1920.—There is no singer who 
could have done just what Ernestine Schumann-Heink did 
for the 35,000 people who gathered here in Wade Park at 
the early hour of 6 o’clock on Memorial Day morning to 
honor Cleveland’s dead! The famous diva and her equally 
famous voice brought comfort and peace to each and 
every listener! ’Tis true, any number of other artists 
might have been chosen who would have satisfied the seri- 
ous audience, but none with just the same appeal! Mother 
Schumann-Heink took the 35,000 people to her generous 





Underwood & Underwood. 
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Contralto, 

bosom and after the exercises she left behind her an un- 
forgetable impression! 

As early as 5 o'clock, an hour before the concert, the 
park was filled with spectators of all classes and kinds— 
each bent on participating in the memorial service to those 
who had made the supreme sacrifice. Many, fearing they 
would oversleep, spent the night in the park! And by the 
time the diva—as bright as the morning itself—appeared, 
accompanied by Director Waite, she faced_a mass of people 
no matter in what direction she turned. 


Her first number proved to be La Forge’s “Flanders 
Requiem,” which was beautifully done. Then followed 
“Taps,” by Pasternack, and “The Star Spangled Banner,” 


in which she was joined by the spectators. Four buglers 
sounded taps from various points of the park, closing the 
most impressive ceremony. Just before Mme. Schumann- 
Heink left the park she was presented with a scroll which 
told her the city felt honored to call her a citizen for her 
work in the war. For her generous participation in the 
Memorial Day service, the people of Cleveland will long 
esteem and admire the artist. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was on a concert tour when she 
received a wire from Director Waite asking if she would 
be able to assist in the program for Memorial Day. The 
diva immediately sent back word that she would be only 
too happy to do so—and at no fee! Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s work for the boys of Uncle Sam during the strug- 
gle seems to have left her with a strong desire to continue 
looking out for their welfare. Where she is able to bring 
happiness through her marvelous voice and wholesome 


nature, she lets no interference crop up, and in this case 
Cleveland is the richer in memories—so far as the great 
Schumann-Heink is concerned! 





Guilmant Organ School Scholarships 


Free scholarships are offered at the Guilmant Organ 
School for next season by City Chamberlain and Mrs. 
Philip Berolzheimer, just as in former years. This im- 
portant announcement was made at the nineteenth annual 
commencement by Dr. Duffield, chaplain of the school. 

The competition is open to young men and women of 
talent and ability, eighteen years of age and over, who 
have not the necessary funds to pay for the tuition. The 
examinations will be held Friday, October 8, previous to 
the beginning of the fall term. Full information can he 
obtained by addressing Dr. William C. Carl, director of 
the school, at 17 East Eleventh street, New York. The 
year just closed has been the most prosperous one in tie 
history of the school and the attendance uniformly large 
throughout the season. 

New features will be 
cach department strengthened. 


added for 1920-21 and the work of 
Especial emphasis is placed 
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on service playing in all its forms, including the playing of 
hymn tunes, chants, preludes, postludes, score reading, 
transposition and accompanying. Students’ recitals are 
frequently given, and every effort made to give solid basic 
work, with a complete understanding of the principles of 
organ playing and all that pertains thereto 


Merwin Howe Under. New Management 

been made that Merwin Howe, 
under the management of James 
Apollo Club of that city 


has 
is now 
manager of the 


Announcement 
Chicago pianist, 
Hawley, former 


Kortschak Off for Europe 


Among the musicians who left recently for Europe was 
Hugo Kortschak, who will return to America during the 
first week in July. 
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Jessie Masters a “Perfect 

Product of a Contralto’ 
contralto, is a native of Warren, Ohio, 
Virginia College for Women at Roanoke, 
Miss Masters 


ic Master 
; attended the 
met her present teacher in 1908 


began to sing in the smaller communities in 1913 
preferred to progress slowly, but surely in her work, 
preparing herself for the career upon which 

id started She is the possessor of a voice of mellow 

and an artistry that is unique and remarkable in 

if Everywhere her singing is felt by her 
because she never renders a song unless she 

the spirit of the poem \n interesting point about 

M Masters is the fact that she always sings in Eng 





l'nderwood 
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lsh, songs of other languages being translated for her 
in a good many instances. She has an attractive person 
lity and presents a charming appearance 


As a girl, Miss Masters was not considered a prodigy, 


but loved to sing. Year after year she worked with one 
goal in mind, until today she stands as a singer whose 
irt has received the very favorable comment of the 
critic She is essentially a song singer, and the field of 
opera has no attraction for her. Miss Masters prefers 
the goncert stage because she feels she can reach her 
hearet better and give them the message that she feels 
herself 

Arthur Leslie, the celebrated English tenor of Covent 
Garden, after hearing Miss Masters, made the statement 
that he considered her voice “the most perfect product of 


i contralto voice in America.” 


Two Minnie McConnell Aftists in Recital 


Constance Paulton and Marie McConnell, both artist 


pupils of Minnie McConnell, gave a most interesting ré 
ital at Mrs, McConnell’s studios in the Metropolitan 
pera House Building on May 28. Miss Paulton pos 

luscious contralto voice of wide range, and sang 


esses a 
vith splendid musicianship numbers by Ronald, Tosti, 
Campbell-Tipton, Verdi, Hallett Gilberté and H. T. Bur 
Miss MeConnell’s voice is a coloratura soprano, 
range of three octaves, and she gave artistic ren 
ditions of selections by Richard Hageman, Novello, James 
MacDermid, Felicien David, Fourdrain, etc. On May 26 


lewwh 


with a 


Miss MeConnell sang at a concert at the Commodore 
Hotel. Larry Lahey, tenor, another of Mrs. McConnell’s 
irtists, is on tour with a male quartet 


Emma Roberts Engaged for Wolverine Series 


The combination of Emma Roberts, contralto, and the 

. Letz Quartet is one for which Daniel Mayer is having 
many requests next season. In addition to an extensive 

tour of the South and Southwest arranged for next Feb- 


iry, Miss Roberts and the Letz Quartet have been en 
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gaged for an appearance in the People’s Course, under the 
direction of the Wolverine Lyceum Bureau, in Detroit, on 
January 12. Miss Roberts will also return to Lynchburg for 
a recital on October 22, to be given under the auspices of 
the Lynchburg Chapter of the Alumni of Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College. The singer was a former stu- 
dent at Randolph-Macon, and she has been heard there 
on numerous occasions since her graduation and adoption 
of the professional concert stage 


Don Rinardi Fuchs in Recital 


During the past season New Yorkers had occasion to 
hear many European cantors in recital, but’ the perform- 
ance of Don Rinardi Fuchs, who gave a recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday evening, May 29, was looked 
forward to with especial interest, principally because of 
the fact that Mr. Fuchs has had nine years’ experience 
as an opera singer, having appeared in leading roles in 
Vienna, Wiesbaden, Strassburg, Budapest and Berne 

Mr. Fuchs, who possesses a voice of fair quality, re 
vealed in his work intelligence and an abundance of 


























sincerity His program was made up of the aria from 
“Andrea Chenier,” Giordano; “The Evangelist,” Kienzl; 
“Etz-Chaim,” Neubauer-Wolf; “Betrayed Love,” Green 
feld; “The Atlas,” Schubert; “The Tear Millionaire,” 
Wolf; “Uvashofor Godol,” Goldstein-Binder; “Adon 
Olom,” Sulzer, and Ballade “Judah,” . Wolf. 
The Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, conductor, ren 
dered with artistic perfection Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
an 
VIOLIN PIANO 
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Steinway Piano Used 

overture; overture “Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaitkowsky ; 


Sketches,” and “March 


Berlioz. 


“Caucasian Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 


Hongroise,” 


Romeo Gorno Presents Talented Pupils 

On April 29, the Cincinnati College of Music presented in 
recital at the Odeon a group of talented and advanced pu 
pils of Romeo Gorno, whose artistic performance created 
quite a stir among the audience. It was another demon 
stration of Mr. Gorno’s highly successful teaching. The 
well known pedagogue has to his credit a large contingent 
of excellent pianists who owe their cultivation and devel- 
opment to his indefatigable efforts and musicianship, the 
majority of these have embraced music professionally, 
some having achieved fame. It would be impossible to 
give space to the performance of each participant. Suf- 
fice it to say that the general work of the various young 
artists reflected great credit upon their teacher. 

Special mention, however, must be made of the finished 
performance of Ethel Snodgrass, Charlotte McCoy, Kath 
leen Molyneaux, Knowlton Smith and Mrs. N. S. Hastings. 


Fleck Brothers Introduce Ida Davenport 


Beautiful Ida Davenport, coloratura soprano, has been 
introduced to the larger American public by Fleck 
Brothers. Of her, Richard Hageman, the conductor, com- 
poser and operatic coach, said: “In Ida Davenport I see 
the greatest coloratura soprano of all ages.” The Provi 
dence Evening Tribune, Binghamton Press, New York 
Times and Sun-Herald all acclaim her, indorsing the ex 
perienced judgment of the Fleck Brothers. 


Shattuck to Tour with Philharmonic 


Arthur Shattuck, who returns to America next season, 
will be heard in the far Northwest for the first time, 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
playing in Seattle and Portland. Mr. Shattuck has been 
engaged to play with,the Stransky forces on the Coast to 
Coast tour next spring in most of the important cities 
included in the itinerary. 
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“Haensel and Gretel” to Tour 

May Johnson, in her review of New York music mat 
ters in the Musica, Courter of May 20, writing of the 
performances at the Capitol Theater throughout the season 
said: “‘Haensel and Gretel’ apparently has drawn the 
largest audiences, due to the charm of the story, which was 
completely told.” 

In these few words lies the real truth, explaining the 
success of “Haensel and Gretel,” a grand opera, yet for the 
masses as well as for the musician, In this regard this 
work stands alone in musical history, Charming music, 


wonderfully written, yet which, through its simplicity, ap 





REGNEAS SINGERS IN “HAENSEL AND GRETEL.” 
The biggest houses and receipts at the immense Capitol 
Theater, New York, were those of “Haensel and Cretel,” 
presented by young artists known as the “Regneas Circle.” 
The accompanying view is that of the Witch's house. 


peals to and is understood by everyone; the simple story, 
with its lights and shades of comedy and tragedy, with the 
rollicking melodies of the happy children, skipping and 
jumping about in high glee; the sombre description of the 
“child eating witch” by the father, the unique appearance 
of the Witch herself, with the wonderfully descriptive 
witch’s ride, etc. 

The dates for the tour beginning in September are now 
booking, and it can be truly said that it is one of the 
greatest musical attractions of its kind. James O. Boone, 
135 West Eightieth street, New York City, is acting as 
general manager. 
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DELEGATES AND 


VISITORS AT THE CONVENTION OF THE FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS, HELD IN 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 


TENNESSEE F. OF M. C. HOLDS 
CONVENTION IN MEMPHIS 


Program of Third Annual Series of Meetings Includes 
Much Fine Music, the Reading of Interesting 
Papers, Teas and a Reception 


Memphis, Tenn., May 19, 1920.—The third annual con 
vention of the Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs met 
in Memphis last week. The Beethoven Club, which (un 
der the efficient leadership of Mrs. J. F. Hill, who has 
recently been re-elected for her third term as president) 
has become one of the largest musical organizations in 
the South, served as hostess club. An outstanding feature 
of the meeting was the sacred concert given Sunday night 
at the Idlewild Presbyterian Church by the combined 
quartets of the Idlewild Church, composed of Mrs. David 
L. Griffith, soprano; Mrs. Charles Birk, contralto; Edward 
Hoffman, tenor; Clarence Banning, bass; and the St 
John’s Methodist Church quartet, composed of Mrs. J. L. 
McRee, soprano; Elsa Gerber, contralto; Heber Moss, 
tenor, and Erin Farley, baritone. 

As president of the Beethoven Club, Mrs. Hill extended 
greetings and a cordial welcome to the visitors, express- 
ing much pleasure in being thus honored for the second 
time. 

Mrs. John Lamar Meek, of Chattanooga, president of 
the Federation, presided over the meetings with unusual 
skill and charm. After the singing of “America,” with 
Miss Mosby at the piano, and the invocation by the Rev. 
C. H. Williamson, Ph. D., the officers and delegates were 
given a warm welcome by Mayor Rowlett Paine. The 
morning session was given dover to routine work, only two 
musical features being on the program—*‘Carillon,” legende 
and arabesque, by Oldberg, beautifully played by Susie 
Laverne DeShazo, local pianist, and “Spring Song of the 
Robin Woman,” from “Shanewis,” Cadman, rendered by 
Elsa Gerber, contralto, who is a favorite in music circles. 

During the afternoon session several interesting papers 
were read. Mrs. W. J. Gilfillan’s subject was “Post War 
Work in Community Singing,” which she treated in a 
clever manner. 

Other important papers were “Americanization Through 
Music,” by Mrs. Jason Walker, honorary vice-president, 
National Federation Music Clubs; “Value of Newspaper 
Publicity—How to Secure It,” by Miss Farrington; 
“Community Music, Its Value in a City’s Life,” by Mrs 
Camthers Ewing, and “What Shall Be the Definite Work 
of the Federation the Coming Year?” Mrs. Thomas 
Shewan. 

At 5 o'clock the visitors were guests of the Nineteenth 
Century Club at a musical tea, Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, 
chairman music committee, presiding in her usual charm 
ing manner. Mrs. Meek was presented with a beautiful 
bouquet of roses by Mrs. Roscoe Brown, secretary, Nine 
teenth Century Club. 

In the evening, at the Hotel Gayoso, an artist recital 
was given in honor of the visitors by Theodore Bohlman, 
pianist, followed by a reception. 

One of the attractive features of the program on Mon 
day was a beautifully appointed luncheon at the Hotel 
Chisca. The tables were artistically decorated by Mrs. 
E. B. Douglass and Mrs. Rowlett Paine with golden iris 
and pink roses. Mrs. J. M. McCormack, ex-president of 
the Beethoven Club, and prominent not only in Tennessee 
but throughout the South, acted as toastmistress, intro 
ducing the topics in original verse and quotations. Toasts 
as follows: “More Music, Less Police,” Mayor Rowlett 
Paine; “Inspiration,” Mrs. John S. Lamar Meek; “Or- 
ganization,” Mrs. Henry Lupton; “Co-operation,” Mrs. 
Morris Temple; “Concentration,” Mrs. J. C. Felsenthal; 
“Conservation,” Mrs. Jason Walker; “Music in Indus- 
try,” Fred O. Gamble; “Higher Ideals and Club Loyalty,” 
Mrs. E. G. Willingham; “Charity to Others and Less 


Criticism,” Mrs. R. L. Brown; “Musjc, the Great Unifying 


Force,” Valerie Farrington 

A symposium on public school music and the appear 
ance of the Beethoven Choral Club class in “Sanctus 
Maria” Faure, and “O, Hush Thee, My Baby,” by Sul 


livan, under Prof. E. Hawke's efficient directing and Mrs 
W. J. Hon, Federation secretary, at the piano, were most 
pleasing features of the Tuesday Others 
who contributed to the program were the popular Cortese 
brothers, who always delight the most critical audiences 
After the rendition of “Fantasie,” by Esetroc, for harp 
and violin, they were forced to respond to an encore 


session on 


37 


Griffith, through her personality and art, 
Her singing of three American 
songs was warmly received. She prefaced “I Hung My 
Heart to the Wind,” by Anna E. George, pianist-com 
poser, with a few brie{ remarks, saying that Memphis is 
eager to adopt or perhaps claim Miss George, who is a sis 
ter of Mrs. A, A. Kincannon. The other numbers were “I 
Heard a Cry,” Fisher, and “The Fount of 
man. 

Erin Farley, baritone, who has made 
impression since coming here last year, sang “Far Across 
the Desert Sands,” Amy Woodford Finden; “Requiem,” 
Homer, and “A Lonely Caravan,” Amy Woodford Fin 
den. Memphis is to be congratulated on its list of splen 
did accompanists. Those contributing to the pleasure of 
the convention visitors were Mrs. Lemsford Mason, Mrs 
W. J. Hon, Mrs. Frank Sturm, Mrs. G. B. McCoy, and 
the Misses Mosby and Chamberlain 

Members of the Salon Circle were 
motor trip given in honor of the delegates, Mrs. M. G 
Buckingham entertaining the guests at tea at the Country 
Club. . We a 


Mrs. David L. 
made a deep impression 


Bimini,” Cad 


such a_ favorable 


hostesses of the 


Fanning’s English Triumphs Continue 
So great has become the vogue of Cecil Fanning, who 
was one of the first to arrive in the American musical in 
vasion of London, that he will make an eighth appearance in 
a recital devoted entirely to popular given in 
Wigmore Hall on June 14. He has 
pearances in the English provinces and sang at 


songs, to he 
begun his ap 


the Wel 


also 


lington Pier Pavilion, Yarmouth, on May 23. His coming 
American season will be an extremely active on During 
the past week he has been booked for recitals at Anderson 
College, Anderson, “S. C.; Topeka, Kan.; Kansas City 
Mo.; Grenada, Miss.; Meridian, Miss., and Hammond 
La., as well as for a tour of the Canadian Northwest and 
Northern Pacific Coast States, under the direction of the 
Western Musical Bureau, of Portland, Ore 
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FRANCES NASH, whose exceptional artistry has placed her in the foremost 
position among women pianists, has selected the 
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for exclusive use on her present South American tour and for the brilliant series of 


engagements for the season of 1920-21, 


, | SHE new CHICKERING concert grands are instruments of superb tonal splendor and have bees 
the sensation of the concert season just closing, surpassing in every way even the most bri 
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CROWDED HOUSES CONTINUE 
AN IMPORTANT FEATURE 
OF BOSTON “POP” SEASON 


Conductor Jacchia’s Interesting Programs Attract Huge 
Throngs to Symphony Hall—L’Africain-Theodoro- 
wicz Wedding and Sleeper-Gebhard Engage. 
ment Arouse Interest—Noted Artists for 
Howard Glee Club Concerts—Barrows 
Pupils in Recital—Williams Broth- 
ers in Comic Opera 
Boston, Mass., June 6, 1920.—Every night at Symphony 
Hall, except Sunday, the “Pop” concerts are the gathering 


place of all who enjoy sitting sociably around a table, or in 


the balconies, giving all their attention to the best music, 
the only real music which Boston affords in the spring and 
early summer, That Mr. Jacchia can please the most pop- 
ular tastes, and the highest, by his programs is clearer 


than ever this season. Nor do the audiences fail to appre 
ciate the excellent performances of the eighty .Symphony 
players 2 
Each night except Sunday of last week bore its special 
earmarks, On Monday night (May 31) the national an- 
them was played in observance of Memorial Day, Tues- 
day brought the annual Harvard Night, when the Varsity 











School and Commenity Cele- 
brations of the Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers 








nue Tercentenary of the Landing of the 
I Pilgrims at Plymouth on December 
21, 1620, is to be widely celebrated as an 
event of national significance. For this 
purpose we offer a Pageant which may be 
viven either out of doors or within, and 
three cantatas of differing length and char- 


acter. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE 
PILGRIMS 
Text by Frederick H. Martens Music by N. Clifford Page 


In a Prologue and Six Episodes, with incidental music, 
soli, chorus of mixed voices and orchestra 
one hour and a half to two hours 


of performance l 
Tenor, Baritone 


Time 


Solo Voices: Soprano, Mezzo-soprano, 
and Bass (or Baritone) 
Price: Voeal Seore, $1.00; Choruses only, 20 cents; 


Libretto, 25 cents 


THE LANDING OF THE 
PILGRIMS 
Text by Felicia Hemans Music by Louis Adolphe Coerne 


Mixed Voices. Solo Voice: Baritone 
about fifte*n minutes 


Cantata for 
Time of performance 


Price, 30 cents 


THE PILGRIMS OF 1620 
Text by M. Josephine Moroney Music by E. S. Hosmer 


Cantata for Mixed Voices. Solo Voice: Baritone 
of performanc about thirty minutes 


Price, 50 cents 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
Text by Frances J. Crosby 
Music by George F. Root and J, C. Macy 


Solo Voices Alto, 
Baritones and Bass 
about one hour 


For Mixed Voices Soprano, Tenor, 


| two 


Time of performance 
Price, $1.00 
| PORTANT 
Music Supervisors, Choral Conductors, 


or Community Music Leaders planning a 
Pilgrim celebration may, on request, secure 
copies of these works for examination with 
return privilege.” In writing state official 
position and probable size of chorus, 





The Ditson Monthly Novelty List is well worth 
while. Ask to have your name added to our 


Address: OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Copies may be purchased of the publishers, of 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co. New York, or through 
your local dealer, 
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Glee Club of sixty voices sang, conducted by Dr. Davison. 
On Wednesday night (June 2) an entire program of dance 
and ballet music was given. For Thursday night (June 3) 
the Boston Teachers’ Club took most of the seats, but this 
night was also open to the public. For Friday (June 4) 
the United Commercial Travelers took the entire house. 
Capacity houses, vigorous applause and enthusiastic recalls 
for Agide Jacchia, the celebrated and popular conductor, 
characterized the concerts of the week. 
Wei_t KNown Musicians Marry. 

Of great interest to the local musical colony was the 
marriage last week, Tuesday, Junie 1, of Hazel Newall 
L’Africain, of Medford, Mass., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. N. L’Africain of that city, to Julius Theodorowicz, the 
acting concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The wedding took place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam G, Williams, 69 Evans road, Brookline, the latter 
being the bride’s aunt. Miss L’Africain’s engagement to 
Mr. Theodorowicz was announced early in March. She 
has been prominent in musical work as a cellist of ac- 
knowledged ability and as a member of the American 
String Quartet. Her father is bandmaster of the torst 
we Band and long has been well known in musical 
ite, 

Mr. Theodorowicz came from Poland to this city about 
a score of years ago to join the Symphony Orchestra and 
he has remained a member of that organization ever since 
that time. Following the wedding, he took his bride on a 
wedding journey by motor, with Lake Placid as their des- 
tination. They are to be at that resort in the Adirondacks 
for the next four months. 


WittiaMs BrorHers Feature 1N Comic OPERA AT 
CONSERVATORY 

“Behind the Front,” a comic opera in two acts, by John 
Martel, was performed for the first time in Boston by 
members of the Hellenic Society of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, May 28, in Jordan Hall. The mu- 
sical features of the little piece, whose action passes in the 
public square of a French village, were directed by Clement 
Lenom, of the conservatory faculty. The principal parts 
were taken by Thomas Williams, Owen Hewitt, Justin 
Williams, Robert Fisher, Mildred Mitten, Helen Cook, 
Mildred Haley, James Kennedy, Stanley Gardner, Fred 
Heim, Harold Sundt, George Hathaway and Lionel Spen- 
cer. This work was followed by a presentation of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury,” the cast consisting of 
Robert Fisher, Leon® Marquis, George Hathaway, Owen 
Hewitt, Stanley Truselle and Justin Williams. The affair 
was for the benefit of the scholarship funds of the two 
fraternities and three sororities composing the Hellenic 
Society. 

Of noteworthy interest was the performance of Thomas 
and Justin Williams. Both of these men have genuine dra- 
matic ability and that savoir faire which is indispensable 
to histrionic success. The older brother, Thomas Williams, 
is also gifted with a rich, warm, baritone voice, for which 
his coach, George Fergusson, predicts a splendid future. 


EMINENT Artists For HaArvArp GLEE CLus. 

The Harvard Glee Club, which, under the expert direc- 
tion of Dr. A. T, Davison, has surpassed any choral sing- 
ing of recent memory in this vicinity, will undertake a 
series of three concerts in Symphony Hall next winter. 
The club will be assisted at these concerts by the following 
noted artists: Albert Spalding, violinist, December 16; 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, February 17, and Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, April 7. 

Barrows Pupits Hearp IN INTERESTING PROGRAM, 

Alice Louise Armstrong, soprano from the studio of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, was heard recently in a recital 
at Jackson Hall, Trinity, Court. She was assisted by Harry 
Arden Hughes, baritone from the same studio, and by 
Helen Tiffany, accompanist. Miss Armstrong’s pieces pro- 
vided adequate test of her vocal and interpretative talents. 
They included old airs from Veracini and Handel, and 
songs from Liszt, Gounod, Bachelet, Repper, Ruybner, 
Gaul, Sharp and La Forge. Mr. Hughes’ songs comprised 
the exacting “Eri tu,” from Verdi's “The Masked Ball,” 
and numbers by Delibes, Martini, Mozart, Franck, Handel, 
Helmund, Schubert and Bohm. 

Hernricn GesHarp To Wep Doris E. SLreper. 

The engagement has recently been announced of Hein- 
rich Gebhard, the distinguished Boston pianist, to Doris E. 
Sleeper, of Lancaster, N. H. Miss Sleeper is of distin- 
guished New England ancestry, and is a member of the 
Massachusetts Society of Mayflower Descendants, through 
Governor Bradford, of the D. A. R., and of the Society of 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America. The 
wedding will take place late in June and the couple will! 
reside in Brookline, Mass. je 


Toscanini Coming as Symphonic Conductor 

Andre De Coppet, whose father was the founder and 
guarantor of the Flonzaley Quartet, became interested last 
winter in a plan to bring to this country a great Italian 
orchestra, conducted by Arturo Toscanini, and the details 
of the plan were worked out by Loudon Charlton, the 
New York manager. In January, 1920, following Mr. 
De Coppet’s advice, Ugo Ara, formerly of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, went to Italy to confer directly with Maestro 
Toscanini, and found him ready and happy to come to 
America, provided that the tour could be arranged in ac- 
cordance with his high artistic principles. It was, there- 


fore, planned to bring over the orchestra of La Scala, - 


enriched and improved with the best elements of the whole 
of Italy, every new member of the orchestra is to be chosen 


by Maestro Toscanini himself. : : 
In order to perfect such a gigantic plan, a promise was 
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obtained from Mayor Caldara, of Milan, that the munici- 
pality of that city would support morally and financially 
the formation of the orchestra, one month of rehearsals 
and three months of concert tour in Italy to be regarded 
as a preparatory period to the American tour. 

On March 27 Prof. Mario Betti (president of the Uni- 
versity of Siena) received the assurance that Count 
Sforza, of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in Rome, 
would write to Baron Avezzano, Italian Ambassador to 
Washington, asking him to support the Toscanini plan 
and to interest in it all the consulates of this country. 
Baron Avezzano has expressed his keen personal and of- 
ficial interest in the plan. 

Upon the return to America of Signor Ara, he and Mr. 
De Coppet and Mr. Charlton perfected the plan to meet 
the requirements of Maestro Toscanini and brought it 
to the attention of a group of influential patrons of art, 
with the result that an underwriting fund necessary to 
protect every eventuality of the tour is being established. 
The subscribers to the underwriting fund are: Andre De 
Coppet, Mrs, Frederick §S. Coolidge, Moreau Delano, 
George Gould, Sr., George Baker, Jr., Mrs. Benjamin 
Miller (Philadelphia), Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Col 
Robert Perkins, William Fellowes Morgan, Dr. Orestes 
Ferrara, William C. Hamilton (Pittsburgh), Charles H. 
Ditson, Loudon Charlton, James Crosby Brown (Phila- 
delphia), and others. 

On May 12 Mr. Ara again sailed to Italy with the con- 
tracts signed by the American interests, and word has 
just been received from him that immediately upon his 
arrival the contracts were signed by Maestro Toscanini 
and the representatives of the orchestral body, as the re- 
sult of which this great tour is now assured. 

It is estimated that the cost of touring Toscanini and 
his orchestra for ten weeks will approximate a quarter of 
a million dollars, and the project is one of the most stu- 
pendous musicai undertakings ever attempted in this coun- 
try. The tour will be under the personal management of 
Loudon Charlton, of New York, whose managerial activi- 
ties during the past twenty years have been in connection 
with artists and organizations of the highest rank. 





QUAIT 


Tenor 


PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“Mr. Quait gave out his voice with buoyancy 
and confidence * * * proved himself one of 
the best Oratorio singers ever heard here.” 
Philadelphia Ledger, April 23, 1920. 


SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 

“Even in the ‘Requiem’ where there is little 
opportunity for temperament he brings such a de- 
gree of scholarly finish to the score that the result 
is vocal expression of purity and distinction rarely 
heard. There is a certainty and a seriousness to 
his art and intensity in his shading of tone that 
his assumption of any score would be enjoyable.” 

Springfield Union, May 7, 1920. 


NEWARK FESTIVAL 
“His voice showed ample power for large audi- 
toriums. It is pure in quality, bright in timbre 
with no hint of the metallic in its tones. It rang 
finely in the Armory last night and the audience 
clamored for a repetition. His voice has the 
freshness of a healthy young man and his style is 

animated and virile.” 

Newark News, May 3, 1920. 


CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB 

“Robert Quait sang the Tenor part excellently. 
His voice is of fine natural quality, with range and 
volume and under good control. I do not remem- 
ber to have heard him before but he is a distinct 
find for the Oratorio world. He sang with clear 
enunciation and said the words with directness 
and meaning.” 

Chicago Post, December 30, 1919. 


BOSTON CHORAL UNION 
“Mr. Quait got an emphatic round of applause 
where there is no pause scheduled to follow. His 
voice is of Grand Opera calibre and he sings with 
imaginative power as well as technical skill so that 
the applause from the audience was merited.” 
Boston Globe, April 26, 1920. 


Exclusive direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45. New York 
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GOOD MUSICIANSHIP A POTENT FACTOR IN THE 
TRUE ARTIST’S MAKE-UP, BELIEVES VERA CURTIS 


Most Singers Who Are Good Musicians, She Says, Have, at Some Time or Other, Studied Some Instrument— 
Was Originally a Pianist—Reads Music “Like a Streak”—Loves Oratorio—Will Devote More Time to 
Concert—Opens Her Next Season With Worcester Festival Appearance 


NE might safely say that Vera Curtis’ watchword is 
“good musicianship.” At any rate, that counts for 
a great deal with the Metropolitan Opera soprano. 
Recently, when she was called upon within short notice to 
substitute for Mabel Garrison at the New York Oratorio 
Society’s festival in New York, her good musicianship 
came into play and helped considerably toward winning her 
a splendid success and the hearty endorsement of Con- 
ductor Waiter Damrosch, officials of the Oratorio Society 
and every critic. Mr. Damrosch is said to have remarked 
to Stillman Kelley that Miss Curtis gave an “extraordinary 
performance!” 

When Miss Curtis was approached on the subject, she 
readily volunteered that: “Most of the singers who are 
good musicians are those who have, at some time or 
other, studied some instrument. Why,” she went on, “I 
have heard some singers at the opera tell others, who were 
anxious about new parts, that they were foolish to worry. 
One well known singer of the German regime once said 
to me: ‘Don’t they have to teach us our parts?’ Imagine 
having that feeling about one’s work! He would inevit- 
ably go off and be drilled by a young repetiteur. Person- 
ally, I never went to rehearsal without having my part 
letter perfect. I mean I knew my role and had worked 
hard over it. I recall that Alfred Hertz was amused once 
when in talking I told him that I studied on the subway, 
the trolley cars or—anywhere, in fact. He laughed and 
said something about: ‘Imagine, studying “Parsifal” on the 
subway?’ But—” she added, “that’s the way to do it! 
It is very evident that the big artists have realized the 
importance of being a good musician, or have studied some 
instrument. As a child, I, personally, started as a pianist 
and when I was twelve and thirteen I acted as accom- 
panist to a large chorus. I read music like a streak! I 
might add here that I believe church work is excellent 
training for a singer and the constant reading of worth 
while things has its advantages even for operatic work.” 


“Are you fond of oratorio?” asked the writer. 
Stupiep with HENSCHEL, 
“Very,” Miss Curtis replied. “I studied with George 


Henschel, you know. He is a great artist and one of the 
finest oratorio singers we have. I shall do much oratorio 
work next season, I hope, in addition to my concert work 
I am glad to be able to devote more time to concerts be- 
cause I enjoy the variety of that phase of the art. The 
new audiences and the created atmosphere are interestiny. 
Perhaps, in concert one never quite experiences the oper- 
atic thrill of working with your fellow artists to make a 
part of a great tapestry! Yet—it is absorbing to know 
that you, yourself, have to make the whole picture on the 
concert platform. In fact, one never gets quite so much 
joy as when he taxes his ability to the fullest! When all 
your faculties are put into play and the deed is accom- 
plished—and accomplished well, in the bargain—well- 
Miss Curtis hesitated a second and then added enthea- 
siastically, ‘Well, it is marvelous! It’s a thrilling experi- 
ence no matter what the undertaking may be!” 
PROGRAMS. 


In the matter of program selections, Miss Curtis told 
the writer that she would, of course, include something 
operatic as well as resorting to French, Italian, English 


and German classics, the latter being translated into 


E nglish. 

‘Another interesting thing is adopting the German and 
Russian translations to one’s voice without losing the poetic 
value,” continued Miss Curtis. “In this respect, I am 
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VERA CURTIS 


Vetropolitan Opera Company. 


Soprano of the 


greatly aided by my accompanist, Willis Alling. He is 
such a musician and his translations are very often better 
than the printed ones. I always insist upon having Mr. 
Alling accompany me at my concerts because, after all, the 
performance is really a duet and there must be a cer- 
tain common artistic standard and point of view. When 
you pick up an accompanist in some town on tour for 
$25, it stands to reason that the effect is not going to be 
as successful because of the lack of unde rstanding. ‘i 
“What are your summer plans, Miss Curtis?” 
Rest THis SUMMER. 

“I shall make several visits to friends but most of the 
time I shall be near the salt water. You see, I am a very 
athletic sort of person and a great deal of ‘my time will 
be spent swimming, playing tennis and climbing moun 
tains—when I get near enough to them. In other words, 
I plan to rest up in preparation for my concert and 
operatic season of 1920-21.” And according to present 
indications it will be a very good season, which will be 
opened by an appearance at the Worcester Festival in 
October. V 





Kerr and Arden Score at Waterbury, Conn. 


On May 28, U. S. Kerr, the well known basso-cantante, 
was heard in a most enjoyable concert at Buckingham 
Hall, Waterbury, Conn., for which Mr. Kerr had the valua- 
ble assistance of Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The event was under the auspices of the 
Boys’ Club and it attracted an audience of 400 persons, 
who manifested much appreciation. 

According to the Waterbury Republican, “the feature of 
the program was Kerr’s rendering of the ‘Toreador Song’ 
which he sai in English. The number was by special 
request. Miss Arden was warmly welcomed and her selec 
tion ef ‘O Mio Babbino, Puccini’s aria from ‘Gianni 
Schicthi,’ was applauded to the echoes.” 

Mr. Kerr also sang the following numbers : 
Massenet ; “Kamarat,” Korling; “Christ in Flanders,” 
Ward- Stephens; ‘ ‘The Kilties March,” Murchison; “The 
Asra,” Rubinstein; “Sigh No More, Ladies,” Fisher; “O 
Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,” and “Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms.” 

Miss Arden was heard in “The Pretty Creature,” Lane 
Wilson; “Brindisi,” from “Lucrezia Borgia”; “Tom, the 
Piper’s Son,” Osgood; “Auld Daddy Darkness,” Homer, 
and “Mal d’Amore,” Buzzi-Peccia. 

“Mr. Kerr, who is a Metropolitan singer, has a bass 
voice of unusual qualities and it possesses a smooth singing 
quality, quite remarkable in a heavy voice,’ wrote the 
critic of the Evening Democrat. Of Miss Arden’s singing 
the same writer said: “Miss Arden’s voice is a powert: il 
contralto, and shows not only fine technic, but also con- 
siderable dramatic force.” All in all, both artists found 
evident appreciation at the hands of the audience and 
critics as well. 


“Elegie,” 


Granberry Piano School Holds Commencement 

The commencement exercises of the Granberry Piano 
School, George Folsom Granberry, director, were held in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, on Thursday 
evening, June 3. 

The musical program comprised orchestral suite in D 
major, Bach, played on three pianos by Gretchen Boerum, 
Emma G. Edwards, Dorothy Longman, Agnes Lynch, 
Helen Jalkut and Frank McIntyre. Miss Lynch played 
group of three numbers—prelude in C minor, Bach; “The 
Trout,” Schubert-Heller, and valse, op. 64, No. 1, Chopin. 
Handel’s “Concerto Grosso,” and “Scherzo alla Beetho- 
ven,” by Elsenheimer, were rendered by Misses Boerum, 
and Longman. Mr. McIntyre, who was called upon un- 
expectedly, gave an excellent reading of two movements 


TnaeanHh 


of Beethoven’s C minor concerto with cadenza, by Dr 
M. J. Elsenheimer, the latter also playing the orchestra part 
on a second piano. All of these compositions were presented 
in keeping with the excellent work always heard from 
pupils of this institution. Dr. Allen McGrossey gave an 
address in which he spoke of the future of the graduates, 
wishing them success. Director Granberry’s address is 
herewith appended : 

Friends! Recently, I 
young woman had told him that she 
for the reasons that the work was easy, the 
the pay was good, 

We have told you 


heard a well known educator say that a 
was going td become a teacher 
hours were short and 


many times and may we now tell you again that 
the work of a music teacher who is worthy to be called a real 
teacher is not easy. It requires the willingness to do hard work, 
the ability to take infinite pains and the —— to exercise .bound 
less patience. In your work in our Normal Department, actually 
teaching under supervision, you have several times had occasion to 
speak of these demands being made upon you. Please let us as 
sure you that in meeting them you are enriching both your pro 
fessional and your personal lives 

The successful music teacher does not have short hours. Often 
he has to work before others have begun and has to continue after 
they have finished their day Those who have short hours, you 
must remember are never among the successful teachers, 

The pay of the music teachers in the last few years has produced 
no profiteers. At the present time it is not always as munificent as 
that of some of our workers whom we use to call humble workers 
I sometimes feel that the war has called upon music teachers to 
undergo more than their just share of privation. But compared 
with other intellectual workers the majority of music teachers are 
well paid for their work, and it must not be forgotten that their 
incomes usually vary with their skill in producing results that will 
attract students to their classes. There are, however, many other 
agreeable and inspiring things that may be put to the credit of 
music teaching. 

The work is usually to be done under pleasant circumstances; it 
is of an extremely developing character; it is threefold, mental, 
physical and spiritual. It has an importance in influencing the life 
of each individual that can hardly be overestimated. It opens to the 
student a means of finding inspiration, solace, or the most agreeable 
diversion, and so greatly adds to the sum total of the happiness of 
the world. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, the greatest of all musicians, composed ; 
he said, “To the Glory of God and the Benefit of my aalehbere” 
This was wholly characteristic of the life of the greatest of all mas 
ters of music and we can wish for you nothing higher than that 
this may become the motto of your professional life 

Then, we are sure that the work will not be too hard nor the 
remuneration unsatisfactory, for the results that you will achieve 
will make you always in demand as a teacher. 

We have enjoyed the days of study that you have 


spent with us, 


and we are looking forward with much interest to the time when 
you will receive the full diploma of our school, 
Lina Coen to Summer Abroad 
Lina Coen will sail for Europe on the French steam- 


ship Rochambeau on July 1. She expects to be back in 


New York about October 1. 
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Announcement 


of the Papalardo Muni- 
cipal Opera Society 


There 
for importance of purpose, 
altruistic way, will 
or country. The Papalardo Municipal 


has been organized a musical enterprise that 


both in a professional and 
other in this city 


Opera Society 


Surpass any 


is its title and the name clearly conveys an idea of 
its principal reason for existence. The founder, presi 
dent and conductor is Maestro Arturo Papalardo, 
well known in many lands as an Operatic Director, 


and with his are associated other names distinguished 


not only in music but in commerce and the profes 
sions. 

The Papalardo Municipal Opera Society is formed 
for these objects: The association of professional, social 
financial and other interests to promote and achieve the es 
tablishment of Municipal Grand Opera in every large city of 


the Union to enable our people to enjoy for at least three 


months annually adequate operatic and orchestral perform 
ances supported partially by municipal aid when that | mes 
possible. 

The aims of this newly formed society have been 
endorsed by most prominent people as stated above, 


and through the generous assistance of several public 


spirited men and women of means and position and 
the active co-operation of leading musicians and 
singers the society has already secured a _ certain 


amount of financial backing in order to open its first 


season of Grand Opera in New York City and so 
start its campaign of giving American singers, com 
posers and musicians their first opportunity of popu 
larizing opera in America 

Artur Bodanzky, in endorsing such a scheme, ex 
presses himself in unmistakable terms when he say 


regarding Municipal Houses | 
from every point of view 


the support of all 


“Your scheme Opera 


extraordinary and deserves 


musicians and music lovers 


The founding of 
Opera 


municipally subventioned popular 


Houses in America is a desire which is being 


cherished by all music lovers in every community and 


the Municipal Opera Society has reasons to believe 
that by working in co-operation with representative 
musicians of the country the desired results can be 


achieved 


You are invited, therefore, to become a life member 
or at any rate an 
The Municipal Opera Society. 
you realize the 
you can interest 


active or subscribing member of 


You can do more 


once 


importance of this great movement 


your friends and invite them to join 
the great body whom the co 


tive force and ultimate 


of members upon nstruc 


success of the society depend 


Artist members will be given first opportunity, if 
eligible, to perform for the society on salar basi 
which will at first be derived from the funds of the 
society itself, although the doors of the theater will 
be opened to the genefal public at popular price 

It must clearly be understood that the society j 
not to work on co-operative basis and therefore a 
large fund is necessary to begin with Such a fund 
is being secured through membership subscription 
and donations, but it must be enlarged until a capital 
of at least $25,000 is secured before the season can be 
started With the assistance of every music lover 
and musician and with the moral support of prom 
inent people, the final goal of the Municipal Opera 
Society can be reached very easily 

Every American should feel a sense of pride in be 


coming a member of The Papalardo Municipal Opera 
Society, thus contributing his 
movement for American National Opera 


share in developing the 
which sooner 
reality 


or later is bound to become a 


Cut Out and Mail, and Join the Society Now 











Form of Application for Membership 
Papalardo Municipal Opera Society 
JOSEPH EVANS ROGERS, Tre 
New York; 
TO PAPALARDO MUNICIPAL OPERA SOCIETY 
315 West Ninety-EFighth Street New York 


relephone: Riverside 1669 
Dear Sw 
( Life ) 
Please enroll my name asa 1 Subscribing member of the 
ctive 
PAPALARDO MUNICIPAL OPERA SOCIETY 
Life Membership, Two Hundred and Fift 
Dollars ($250.00) 
Subscribing Membership One Hundred 
Dollars ($100.00) Per Annun 
Dues : \ Active " Messbership [Twenty Dollar $ 
00) Per Annum 
A War Tax of 10 udditional 
either Membership 
Name 
Address 
Proposer wee Voucher 


Ad 
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LAURENCE LEONARD SCORES UNIQUE 
SUCCESS IN CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Baritone Astonishes Critics and Musicians with the 
Power and Quality of His Voice—Closes 
Music Club’s Series 


Chattanooga, Tenn., May 23, 1920.—Chattanooga has 
counted itself fortunate in being among the first cities 
in this country privileged to hear the Inglish baritone, 
Laurence Leonard, who appeared in concert in the 
Court House Auditorium on the night of May 20. He 
was accompanied at the piano by Clara Novello Davies, 
the only teacher under whom he has ever studied and 
the original teacher of Louis Graveure. 

The Chattanooga Music Club through its president, 
Josef O. Cadek, was the sponsoring organization, and 
the occasion while not long announced was attended 
by a representative audience which filled the hall to 
capacity, and marked the close of the club's artists’ 
course for the season of 1919-20. Anent the singing of 
Laurence Leonard, it was the opinion of some of the 
musicians here that his voice is by far the most power- 
ful and in many respects the most highly cultivated 
of any ever heard in this city. The ease with which 
he makes the change from fortissimo passages to the 
most delicately shaded pianissimos, and the facility 
of reserve force have been widely mentioned among 
critics here as indicative of his powers. Tone pro- 
jection and sustenance are well marked, also an un- 
usual breath control. 

His choice of program was such as to bring out a 
made possible by the unusual register 


versatility, 
was his 


large 


of his voice. The prologue from “Pagliacci” 
opening number In this, one recognized the pos- 
sibilities of the voice in a dramatic sense. “The 
Wounded Birch” and “My Native Land,” Gretchan- 
inoff, “The Isle,” Rachmaninoff, and “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Herodiade,” Massenet, followed. There were 
six groups of songs in French, Italian and English. 
Among his most artistic renditions were Bemberg’s 
“Il Neige” and “The Way of June” by Treharne. Mr. 
Leonard was generous with his encores which were 
eagerly received, 

The playing of Mme. Davies was done with good 


sustaining power, and, in fact, honors were distributed 
throughout the evening, the audience calling her to 
the front of the stage, also. 

To a representative of the Musica. Courter, Laur- 
ence Leonard told of his having received instruction 
in England from Mme. Davies when quite young, and 
continuing up to the time of her coming to America. 
He stated that this was his first tour of America, 
although he has been here at other times. He spoke 


enthusiastically of his reception at Manhattan, Kan., 
from which place he was enroute when he visited 
Chattanooga. One of the subjects nearest his heart 


is the establishment of a National Conservatory and 
a Minister of Fine Arts here in America. It is the 
crying need, he believes, in order that music should 
be given its rightful place in the public economy. It 
difficult, however, to get the baritone or Mme. 
talk on any subject but Chattanooga and 
the mountains thereof. “I never dreamed of such 
scenery as this,” was Mr. Leonard’s comment when 
asked what he thought of Lookout Mountain. 


was 
Davies to 


HANS HESS A MAN OF IDEALS 





(Continued from page 27) 
and there a small engagement. Now it means competition 
as to efficiency in cello playing. ‘ 

“You have a certain motto?” 

“I tell my students: ‘Let duty be your pleasure and 
pleasure be your duty.’ If they cannot enjoy their work, 
they are not doing themselves one bit of good and it is a 
burden to them, especially in music. I am giving my re- 
citals because I enjoy giving them, and that is another 
ide al always calling me. 

“Speaking of recitals, Mr. Hess, I believe you are about 
the only Chicago cellist in the city’s musical history to give 
your own recital here.” 

“Of that I do not know, but I do believe there is a big 
field here for cellists, at least the public interest mani- 
fested at my recent recitals here would indicate that.” 

“About your teaching, Mr. Hess. How do you find time 
to teach your large class and keep up your own study?” 

“Well, you see, I only teach certain days a week, as I 
limit my class to twenty-five pupils and devote the other 
time to conce rt work and do not let anything else inter- 
fere with that.” 

“Do you discriminate between 
sirous of studying the cello?” 

“Yes, you might say, I sacrifice quantity for quality, 
and accept only talented and serious pupils.’ 

There has been a persistent rumor in Chicago that 
Hans Hess would soon leave the Windy City, and when 
asked about this he simply replied: 

“That is absolutely false, and I have no intention of 
leaving Chicago, where I have been located for the past 
eighteen years and where I have found great possibilities 
and much success.” 

During the interview Mr. Hess was found to possess 
a keen sense of humor, which showed itself on many oc- 

casions above his seriousness, 

The reporter thought of one forgotten question just as 
Mr. Hess was ready to depart and waylaid him with, 

“Why cannot two persons with the same talent for music 
succeed alike as performing artists?” 

“Well, that I might best answer by talking of my own 
experience, Talent alone has not been the only thing with 
me. In my early childhood my parents pointed out the 
beautiful things to me, that is, those understandable to me, 
such as flowers, trees, birds, etc. Later on, good books, 
pictures, plays and concerts kept me busy thinking, and 
then the next thing was the actual training. By this I 
mean to point out that all the talent and the best of train- 
ing are not enough, It is environment that is as impor- 
tant, and a most effective spice is a hardship.” 

With these last words Mr, Hess was bowing himself 


talented and others de- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


out the door to avoid other questions from the inquisitive 


Chicago representative, whose long felt desire was happily 
realized. Jeannette Cox. 


Roeder Pianist at Aeolian Hall 


The annual piano recital by pupils studying with Carl 
M. Roeder took place at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
June 1, before a good-sized audience, remarkable for two 
things—real attention paid to everything done, and the 
fact that everyone remained to the end. It was, also, an 
audience which keenly appreciated the effective points 
made by the young pianists, and rewarded such with 
demonstrative applause. 

Olive Hampton began the program with the opening 
movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto, playing with 
authority and dash. Young Therese Obermeier followed 
in a Bach bourree and “Polichinelle’ (Rachmaninoff), 
playing with crisp touch and vigor. Dorothy Roeder re- 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


flected credit on her teacher-father, playing the first move- 
ment of the Beethoven C minor concerto with beauty of 
touch and surprising poise. The musicianly Elsenheimer 
cadenza she played with special bravura. Dorothy Burckel 
followed, playing a Chopin polonaise and Liszt’s “Dance 
of the Gnomes” very well indeed. Agnes Iligan’s playing 
of the first movement of the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor showed excellent rhythm, as well as technical con- 
trol. Eight-year-old Harriet Merber, her feet dangling 
over the pedals, played amazingly well; her serious mien, 
and clean-cut technic in pieces by Beethoven and Becker, 
brought her many recalls. Ruth Nelson gave a repro- 
duction of Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie which was alto- 
gether distinctive, full of virtuoso effects; the life and 
character she put into her playing made it tremendously 
making her 


enjoyable. Catharine Hohne has good style, 
playing of a Debussy “Arabesque” and Mendelssohn's 
andante and rondo capriccioso remembered because of 


clear-cut technic and musical touch. Misses Iligan and 
Burckel united in the closing number, a suite for two 
pianos by Arensky, which made a brilliant ending to an 
unusual concert. To the concertos Mr. Roeder played 
second piano accompaniments, and at the close many good 
wishes were showered on both teacher and pianists. 


Lionel Storr “Absolutely Dependable” 


Lionel Storr, the bass, who has appeared this past sea- 
son in New York at the Biltmore and Commodore musi- 
cales, the Mozart Society, at Carnegie Hall with the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, in a joint recital with Anna Fitziu 
at the Woman’s Club at Bridgeport, Conn.; also with 
Anna Fitziu and Arthur Rubinstein at the Kismet Tem- 
ple in Brooklyn; with Isolde Menges at Middletown, 





LIONEL STORR, 
Bass, 


N. Y.; at the Glee Club, Trenton, N. J., and many others, 
will appear next season with most of the oratorio socie- 
ties throughout the country. 

Mr. Storr has a voice (the range of which comes within 
the compass of a low bass and baritone) of a beautiful 
quality. He belongs to that limited array of the musi- 
cally elect who may safely be put down as “absolutely 
dependable,” whether the demand be for a group of solos 
or an entive concert program. 
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Institute of Musical Art Commencement 


The commencement exercises of the Institute of Musical 
Art, Frank Damrosch, director, were held in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Friday evening, June 4, before an unusually 
large and representative audience. The particularly inter- 
esting musical program was presented with marked au- 
thority. It comprised the overture, “Iphinegia in Aulis,” 
Gluck, orchestra; concerto for two violins, Bach; prelude 
to third act and “Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin,” Wag- 
ner; symphonic variations for piano and orchestra, César 
Franck; recitative and aria, “Non mi dir,” from “Don 
Giovanni,” Mozart; concerto in F sharp minor for violin, 
Wieniawski; symphonic poem, “New Russia,” Samuel 
Gardner, and overture, “In Spring,” Goldmark. 

Director Damrosch conducted the orchestra of the Insti- 
tute, revealing in the interpretation of the various selec- 
tions the true musicianship which invariably characterizes 
his work. This orchestra, consisting exclusively of a body 
of students of the institute numbering about sixty per- 
formers, has received its thorough training under the able 
guidance of Director Damrosch, and its performance at 
this concert places it in a position to compete favorably 
with many a symphony orchestra. 

Bach’s famous concerto for two violins with orchestral 
accompaniment was played in a musicianly manner by 
Yasha Simkin and William Kroll. Not only in technical 
proficiency, but also in tonal gradation and repose did 
these two young artists show their powers. Bianca Del 
Vecchio, an exceptionally gifted pianist, gave a brilliant 
yet dignified and musicianly performance of César Franck’s 
symphonic variations, winning the unanimous applause of 
the large and critical audience. She received excellent 
support from Director Damrosch and the orchestra. Miss 
Del Vecchio gives every promise for a brilliant future. 
She received the faculty scholarship, which entitles her to 
one year’s artists’ course. 

Nora Fauchald made a favorable impression with her 
singing of “Non mi Dir,” from “Don Giovanni,” Mozart. 
Joseph Fuchs, the winner of the Artists’ Diploma, silver 
medal and-the $1,000 M. Loeb prize, played with remark- 
able clarity Wieniawski’s concerto for violin in F sharp 
minor. Mr. Fuchs is already a master of his instrument, 
and one whose artistic career will be watched with interest. 

Samuel Gardner’s highly descriptive and original sym- 
phonic poem, “New Russia,” conducted by the composer, 
was vociferously and deservedly applauded. 

The I. N. Seligman prize of $600 for composition, which 
was founded in 1918, was awarded to Carl Kreuter. 

Before presenting the diplomas, Director Damrosch de- 
livered a short address in which he wished the graduates 
success in their professional careers. The graduates were: 

Department of piano—Esther Broberg, Emanuel Cocuzza, Sylvia 
Feldman, F. Ethel Gansler, Leo Frank Heidelberg, Frank C. Hunter, 
Bernard Hurwitz, Jean Lois Isidor, Margaret Duncan Jameson, 
Wellington Earle Lee, Maurice Lieberman, Ella R. Moyer, Georgia 
Whyland Newman, Belle Lefler Phillipson, Gertrude F. Rappaport, 
Hattie Adele Schwager, Minnie Ethel Schwartz, Jenny E. Seidman, 
Ralph Cleveland Seybert, Daisy Fairchild Sherman, Bianca Del 
Vecchio, Helene Welker, Dorsey Whittington, Helen Louise Wilcox. 
Department of organ—Gerald Stewart Bliss, Everett A. Tutchings, 
David Kenneth Widenor. Department of violin—Andre Placide 
Chambellan, William Robert Gluckman, Solomon Goldstein, Max 
Charles Gross, William J. Kroll, Bernard Ocko, Harry William 
Peterson, Benjamin Herman Schwartz, Grace Kemper Wheeler, 


Mario Ferdinand Zoccola. Department of singing—Beatrice Elenore 
Franklin Farrel Fitzsimons, Myra 


Aronson, J. Nora Fauchald, 

Kingsley, irginia Moreno Sledge. Department of flute—Floren- 
tino Luciano Herrera. Department of public school music—Margie 
Ellison, Marion Cole Gillies, Gleneita Goodell, Emmy Margaret 
Gumpert, George Fleming Houston, Ruby Ann Lorence, Rose 
Phillips. Military band department—Rudo!ph L. Klenik, Francis 
Resta, Peter Otto Wiedenkeller, Charles Oliver Williamson, Post 


graduates (1920), artists’ course, department of violin — Joseph 
Fuchs; teachers’ course, department of piano—Jessie Robb Christie, 
Therese Koerner, Charlotte M. Rubinow; department of violin, 


Yasha Simkin. 


OBITUARY 


Theodore Habelman 


Theodore Habelman, a well known Wagnerian tenor and 
at one time stage director of the Metrgpolitan Opera 
House, died Sunday at his country home in Indian 
Orchard, near Honesdale, Pa. 

Mr. Habelman was born in Breslau, Germany, ine 1833. 
In 1862 he sang the leading tenor roles with the Parepa 
Rosa Italian Opera Company. In 1872 he sang the title 
role of “Lohengrin” at the Academy of Music in this city, 
which, as far as is known, was the first production of that 
opera in this country. Subsequently he became stage 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House, which position 
he held until about 1902, when he retired and opened an 
operatic school. 

For the last ten years Mr. Habelman had lived on his 
estate in Indian Orchard. He is survived by his widow. 

















George O. Martine 


George O. Martine, organist and director of music for 
forty-five years at the Reformed Church of Nyack, N. Y., 
died suddenly May 25. He was apparently well the Sun- 
day previous, attending to his church work with his accus- 
tomed vigor. His career began at the early age of ten 
years, playing the organ at Sparkill, N. Y., then at Clarks- 
ville. A first class quartet choir was maintained at his 
Nyack church, where his twenty-fifth anniversary was 
celebrated with an augmented choir, singing his own 
“Easter Morn.” He was the composer of several choral 
works of merit, a member of the American Guild of 
Organists, and kept in touch with modern musical matters. 


Julius J. Lyons 
Julius J. Lyons, a lawyer, and distinguished as an ama- 
teur musician, died on May 26 in San Diego, Cal. Mr. 
Lyons composed the opera “The Lady and the Tiger,” 
founded and conducted the Metropolitan Amateur Orches- 
tra, wrote on music for the New York Sunday Herald, 
and was music editor of the Daily News. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., NEW YORK 
“The Shamrock Ship,” Song, by Katherin Ward 


The opening piano music of this song is distinctly Irish, in 
minor, as is the music for voice which follows, It might be the song 
of the Irishman longing for the ‘ould sod,’ or for the green hills 
ov’ Oireland. The second stanza says: 

“Ah, God gave us the green leaf, Mavourneen, 
As ev’ry true Irish heart knows, 
Tis the soul of all flowers in Ireland, 
In that land where the Shamrock grows.” 
The verses are likewise by Miss Ward, who shows in these two 
songs capacity for heart-reaching music and poems. 


“Just for Fun,” Three Songs, by Helen Howarth Lem- 


mel 


“Spos’n” is the first of the three songs. It is a bright little encore 
number, contrasting things as they are with what they might be, 
such as trees growing upside down, fishes flying, talking stars, 
flowers growing in the sky, and 

“Spos’n we grew littler, until we got so 
"At a butterfly came and carried us off, 
And we wouldn’t be here at all.” 
Simplicity of melody and accompaniment, the song to be sung “not 
too fast, with crisp enunciation,’’ all is in this little song. “The 
Cuckoos” is number two, another pretty little song, with the notes 
of the cuckoo in both voice and piano part. “Hardships” tells of 
the sad fate of the child whose visitor breaks all the toys and dolls, 
but who is told, when she returns the visit, ‘Don’t be con-ter-ary, 
for you see you're company!”’ Range for medium voice. 


“Lil Black Lamb,” Song, by Helen Howarth Lemmel 
That H. H. Lemmel, composer of the “Just for Fun’ songs, can 
write in more sentimental and serious vein is here proven, for this 
song of the black mammy, is a crooning, in the tenderest kind of 
negro-sentimental style. The mother beseeches the lovin’ Lawd to 
watch o’er her little black lamb, for 
“You's de blackes’ lamb, 
But de Lawd He know, dat yo’ heart am sweet and white 
s de snow. 
Lovin’ Lawd, mah’ lovin’ Lawd, won't yo’ watch ovah mah 
li'l black lamb? Hm . A. 
Words and music are both by Lemmel, range one octave, D to D. 


“Destiny,” Song, by Bryceson Treharne 
An impassioned song is this, the poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, who 
married a little Japanese lady, and took the foreign flower to Eng- 
land, where she is one of the adopted nobility to this day. Perhaps 
it is of his own experience he writes, when he sings that 
“Somewhere there waiteth in this world of ours 
For one lone soul, another lonely soul, 
Each choosing each thro’ all the weary hours, 
And meeting strangely at one sudden goal . . 
Then blend they in one perfect whole, 
And life’s long nigitt is ended . . and the way 
Lies open onward to eternal day.” 
The song begins calmly enough, but soon betrays the intensity of 
feeling which animated both poet and composer; from that time on 
it moves with impetuous, sabtete-denien passion, attaining fine 
climax at the end. ange from G, second line, to A, (optional E) 
first added line above. 


“Holy Babe,” Song, by Bryceson Treharne 

The Welsh composer (born in Merthyr Tydvil, 1879) so prominent 
in the musical life of America in recent years, has composed to the 
words of George MacDonald a devotional song of sustained vocal as 
well as instrumental part, with many strange harmonies, not easy 
to sing. Range from F, first space, to G above clef. 


“Prancing Ponies,” for Piano, by Susan Schmitt 
Miss Schmitt has issued much music for children to learn and 
play, and this piece of four pages has an illustrated colored title 
page, showing a coach of the Louis XIV _ period, with four prancing 
horses, a castle in the distance; atop the first inside page is printed 
“Gay little ponies prancing down the street, 
Clattering and pattering with their tiny feet, 
Nimble little fingers on the keys so white, : } 
Prancing like the ponies, with touch so very light.” 
This gives the right idea of the way to play the piece, and such com- 
ments awaken interest in little minds. It is a staccato piece, with 
many swells, about grade two. é 


“The Juggler,” for Piano, by Susan Schmitt 

This, too, has a eolored title page, consisting of a harlequin jug- 
gling eight balls, with various other tools of his trade scattered 
about, and an admiring group of five children looking on with awe. 
The music consists of right hand octave skips, with a simple bass; 
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WILLOW GROVE PARK 

Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

May 28, 1920. 
Messrs. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
City: 

GENTLEMEN—I cannot help writing you a few 
lines to tell you how much pleased I am with Mr. 
Sdgar Schofield, whom you so kindly recommended 
me as a soloist for my season here in Willow 
Grove. He certainly has a beautiful voice, uses 
it like a true artist, and has made a distinct hit 
both with the audience and my orchestra. 

Please accept my heartiest thanks. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) NAHAN FRANKO, 











Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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a good exercise! Like “Prancing Ponies” it is carefully and correctly 
“tngered.”’ 


“Time Made Easy for Beginners,” by J. Alfred John- 


stone 

A booklet of thirty pages, this work goes into the sometimes puz- 
zling matter of time, rhythms, etc., in thorough-going fashion. The 
various chapters are all-embracing, explaining special points on 
rhythm accent for teachers, with explanatory directions, beating with 
the metronome, accentuation in duple time, beat, measure and bar- 
line, whole and half-notes in the same exercise, preliminary exer- 
cises in counting without playing, metronome ticking, dotted notes 
in duple time, all explained and illustrated at length. It is a valua- 
ble contribution to the scarce literature obtainable on this vast sub- 
ject. Inasmuch as “time” governs our every effort, it is the most 
important thing in our lives, and is the one thing which is free to 
everybody, it is probably the leading subject in all musical accom- 
plishment; without it, gothing can be done. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, 
CHICAGO AND LONDON 
“Music Foundation,” a System of Ear Training, Sight 
Singing and Part Singing, by Anna Huermann 
Hamilton 


This is a pupils’ book, containing 120 original exercises and songs, 
the words by Laura Rountree Smith. It is calculated for public 
and private school music classes, and junior music clubs, and covers 
a very wide plan. The teacher at the board, pupils at desks, dicta- 
tion at board, scales and triads, easy pieces for piano, carefully 
fingered reading lessons—all this and much more is here found. 
“Hear, O My Lord, I’d See Thee Face to Face,” Com- 

munion Song, for Soprano, Words by Horatius 
Bonar, Music by Beatrice MacGowan-Scott 

This is a very useful solo for piano, with range from low D flat 
to high G flat, in quiet, devotional style. Mention of “the royal 
wine of Heaven, the bread of God,” etc., clearly indicates its 
character, and it closes with fine climax on the words “The Lamb's 
great bridal feast of Truth and Love.” 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, BOSTON 
“Cradle Song,” Piano Solo, by Selim Palmgren 


Selim Pelmgren is a Finnish composer, born in Bjérneberg, Fin- 
land, in 1878. He studied with Ansorge (at Leipzic, and later Liszt 
pupil), Busoni and others in Berlin, and has written in various 
musical forms, also producing music for a fairy play, and operas, 
as well as many piano pieces, Three pieces before us show original- 
ity, the “Cradle Song” being two pages long, with numerous dis- 
sonances, but definite melody, The regular rhythmic beat of the 
“berceuse” is not lacking, and it is a piece easily understood and 
appreciated. 


WITH THE PUBLISHERS 
By M. J. 














M. Witmark & Sons.—In addition to his success in 
the concert field, with such songs as “Smilin’ Through,” 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” “Sunrise and You,” and 
others, Arthur A. Penn is the author and composer of a 
series of comic and light operettas...Mr. Penn writes a 
lively and witty “book,” and his operatic scores are replete 
with genuine light operatic music of the most tuneful 
and effective type. His Japanese operetta, “Yokohama 
Maid,” has been played in every city of any size both in 
the United States and Canada, and other operettas in de- 
mand include “The Lass of Limerick Town,” “The Hermit 
of Hawaii,” “Captain Crossbones” and “Mam-zelle Taps.” 

Two weeks ago, Boston witnessed six performances of 
two of Mr. Penn’s lively shows. “Yokohama Maid” was 
played in South Boston twice, and “Mam’zelle Taps’— 
the latest of the Penn series—by two different organiza- 
tions in the suburbs of Somerville and West Roxbury, the 
one under the direction of B. Guckenberger, head of the 
Boston Progressive School of Music, and the other Rich- 
ard U. Grant. 

The same week, Mr. Penn’s “Captain Crossbones” was 
played and sung by the Bridgeport High School, under 
the direction of Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune, who wrote 
regarding it: “The opera was a great success financially, 
and was pronounced the hit of the season, and coming 
directly after three evenings of ‘The. Mikado,’ the com- 
pliment is no mean one. ‘Captain Crossbones’ is exceed- 
ingly well suited for young people, with its tuneful music 
and witty dialogue; and everyone, listeners as well as 
performers, was delighted with it and wished ‘more Ar- 
thur Penn’ in the future.” 

Old plays, that were big successes in their day, seem to 
be in great demand now as the background for musical 
comedies. The play “Wildfire,” in which Lillian Russell 
starred so long, has been rewritten by John P. Wilson and 
is now called “Dearie.” The music is by Manville Frank- 
lin, who wrote “Lonely Romeo.” M. Witmark & Sons 
will publish the music. 

Carl Fischer.—‘“Roses of Memory,” the deservedly 
popular melody ballad by Bernard Hamblin, has been re- 
leased by many record companies this month. Among the 
artists who have been recorded is Leola Lucey. It is 
rumored that the Pathe Freres also has discovered the 
record possibilities of this song, and Percy Hemus, the 
well known baritone, has turned out one of the finest 
records of his career. 

Boosey & Co.—George King states that work has 
been started on the new studio. This will be the large 
room in the front of the building on the second floor. 
The old architecture which is Moorish in design is 
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new decorations will carry 
out the same idea. This will be an excellent place 
to enjoy the newest publications from this house. 
Mr. King also states that there will be no divans o 
easy chairs. As usual these studios are very beauti- 
fully decorated but with a total lack of comfort. How- 
ever, the writer has been invited to tea with the 
promise that Dorothy Jardon will be there. 

Vernon Eville has just written a new sacred song, 
“Peace, I Leave With You.” This is a beautiful number, 
and no doubt will be added to all of the sacred pro- 
grams. The song is a benediction and is one of the 
best things that Vernon Eville has written. 

Fred Fischer, Inc.—The splendid new Irish ballad, 
“Little Town in the Ould County Down,” is being 
asked for by many concert singers. It has only been 
on the market for a few weeks, and the public is just 
becoming acquainted with it. In July, probably, all 
of the record companies will release this number. It 
is, undoubtedly, the best composition from that very 
clever pair of composers, Monte Carlo and Alma 
Sanders, 

Gilbert & Friedlander, music publishers, were de- 
clared bankrupt a week ago, Liabilities were around $60,- 
000 with assets of about $5,000. This firm was well known 
as publishers of excessively “popular” music. 

Enoch & Sons—These publishers, well known 
throughout the country for their English and French 
catalogues, have opened a studio at 56 East 34th street. 
John Hanna, previously manager of The Anglo- 
Canadian office in Toronto, will have charge of the 
New York office. The Anglo-Canadian Music Com- 
pany has opened a branch at 144 Victoria street, 
Toronto, with Arthur Downing as business manager. 
The publications from this firm have formerly been 
distributed through Recordi & Company, of this city. 
They will specialize in the compositions of Chamin- 
ade, Landon Roland, East Hope Martin, May H. 
Brohe and other well known composers in the musical 
world. The Enoch Song Albums are not unknown to 
this country, and, with direct representation of these 
beautiful compositions, should lend additional interest 
to the artists of this country. 

Fred. Fisher, Inc.—Sybil Vane, known as the Welsh 
prima donna, will go on tour next season with a most 
elaborate setting illustrating that very ppoular song, 
“Buddha.” It promises to be something of a sensation. 
Her big success just now is “Daddy,” from the same house 

Waterson, Berlin & Snyder.—Christine Miller has 
just written a letter to this company that she is pleased 
with Victor Young’s song, “I Met You,” and will include 
it among her concert numbers. Cyrena Van Gordon, of 
the Chicago Opera, writes that she has included “Mother's 
Tears,” by Jaques Grandei, in her repertory. 
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Miss Graham appeared TWICE 
LAST SEASON 1919-1920 as 
soloist with the Orpheus Club of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Press 
Orpheus Club Concert— Buffalo, N. Y., April 12th, 1920 
Miss Graham who appeared with the Chorus as soloist for 


admirable impres 
She sang the Cava 
Sheba" with brilliant 


the second time this season, renewed the 
sion she created at her first concert here 
tina from Gounod’s “The Queen of 
vocalization and dramatic presentation 

“The Moon Drops Low,” by Cadman, was given with 
moving intensity and beauty of voice, and “Bon jour Ma 
Belle’ won enthusiastic applause.-Buffalo Courier 


A True Golden Soprano 


Mildred Graham, soprano, who made so favorable an im 
pression on her appearance at the Orpheus 50th Anniversary 
Concert was heard with even greater pleasure last evening. 
Her voice is one of such warmth, A TRUE GOLDEN sO. 
PRANO, and of such splendid volume that it is a constant 
pleasure to heur her rich tonal outpouring, seemingly inex- 
haustible.—-Buffalo Express. 


Miss Graham has been engaged as Soloist with the 
Singer’s Club, Cleveland, Ohio, December 2nd. Also 
for Lockport Festival in Sept. 

Management: GEORGE W. REARDON 
509 West 142nd St., New York City Phone 4168 Audubon 
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AGIDE JACCHIA, Director 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


CHIEF EARLY SUMMER 
ATTRACTIONS IN CHICAGO 


Bush Conservatory Pupils Display Excellent Talent at 
Annual Spring Concerts—Windy City Needs a 
Manager—Muae Atkins with Haydn Choral So- 
ciety—Jeannette Durno’s Students Heard 
—College and Conservatory Notes— 

Artists for Kinsolving Musical 
Mornings Announced 
Of all the principal schools 
‘ which, as stated often in these columns, are the 
\merican and Bush Conservatories, Chicago Musical Col- 
bia School—the Bush had the distinct honor 
commencement series. The commencement 
of the Bush Conservatory brought forth many students in 

rograms, which took place at the Bush Temple 
heater on Tuesday evening, May 25; Wednesday after 
evening, May 26; Thursday afternoon and even- 
and the final concert on Friday evening, May 
en with the assistance of the Bush Conserva- 
hhony Training School Orchestra. To gauge the 
an institution, which offers to the public nearly 
is easier than that of other institu- 
) present at their commencement concerts only 
of their ablest pupils. Of late the Bush Con 
y, which is so well directed by Kenneth M. Brad- 
an excellent pedagogue and one of the 
educators in the land—has made several 
ns, many of which are most commendable. Of 
as many students as possible a chance to 
commencement concerts deserves special 
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orus was heard in 


Bush Conservatory’s women’s 
Renger’s “Song and Echo” and Her 
The Silver Bell,” in which the soprano obligato 
sung by Mary Child. Celia Thomas played the Liszt 
rhapsody No. 2; Jessemin Page sang the ballatella from 
arol Winslow gave Bowler’s “A Tale of a 
Shop”; Florence Gasaway was heard in Curran’s 
and Dudley Buck's “Sunset”; Marion Laffey, vio- 
De Beriot “Air de Ballet”; Edgar East- 
rendered “Danny Deever,” by Damrosch; Lorine 
Chamberlin played Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol” ; 
Frances Caldwell's offerings consisted of Liddle’s “Night 
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Faculty of 70 includes such world- 
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and Dawn” and Kramer’s “The Last Hour”; Leah Fred 
sang “The Crying of Water,” by Campbell- Tipton, and 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak. Others in- 
cluded on that program were Fannie Unger, Marion Levin, 
Maud Boslough and Rachel Stickelman. On Wednesday 
afternoon those who furnished the program were Kath- 
leen Hagerty, Carl Rasmussen, Julie Blakeman, Adeline 
Grabiner, Kathryn Roach, Frances Fenn, Linn Schuler, 
Helen Gilbert, Rosetta Parsons, Elsie and Dora Laeser, 
Pauline Dixon, Blanche Berreth, Neva Fortner, Mrs, H. T. 
Carison and Manuel Zimberoff. The feature of the even- 
ing’s concert was the playing of the Bach double concerto 


by twelve violin students, Others participating were 
Mayme Rabinovitz, Eleanor Quimby, Kathleen White, 
Helen McCaffrey, Mrs, Gorham Reberts, Grace Foley, 


Florence Peterson, Ebba Sundstrom, Emmy Ohl, Joel Lay 
and Frances Dodge. 

Thursday afternoon, the program was presented by Con- 
Louis Broaddus, 


stance McCullough, Dwight Trucksess, 
Pauline Cunningham, Grace Levinson, Maisie Shafer, 
Ebba Sundstrom, Olive Woodward, Harry Perkins, Ber- 


nard Siegert, Edwin Lisman, Shunzo Mitani, Carol Strong, 
Ruth Reid, Charlotte Brinkman and Robert Mokrejs. The 
pupils heard on Thursday evening were Rosa Brown, Or- 
rin Russell, Mary Child, Clark Fortner, Gladys Swarthout, 
Leotta Foreman, Ralph Leo, Louise Boedtker, J. Willard 
Parsons, Helen Hovey Daniel and Harold Triggs. Pre- 
ceding the last concert on Friday evening, at the New Ly- 
ceum Hall, President Kenneth M. Bradley made the pres- 
entation of certificates, diplomas and degrees. 

The soloists with the Bush Conservatory Training 
School Orchestra were Colonel Slawson, Sanford Schlus- 
sel, Doris Rebera, Andrea Proudfoot, Ada Tilley and 
Jertha Hagen. The orchestral selections were the “Frei- 
schiitz” overture and Lalo’s rhapsodie. As it would be 
unfair to single out any one pupil’s performance, they are 
all here congratulated for their work, which was respec- 
tively a credit to their various instructors as well as to the 
school, 

Wantep: A Goop MANAGER. 

Taking advantage of the little slump in musical news, 
prevalent for a week at this time of year, space will be 
used to state anew that Chicago is badly in need of a 
good managerial bureau. There are in Chicago many im- 
presarios who have done much for the city as a musical 
center, among whom may be named Wessels and Voegeli, 
F. Wight Neumann, Carl D, Kinsey, Rachel Busey Kin- 
solving and Harriet Martin Snow. These, with the ex- 
ception of one, do not sell talent; on the contrary, they buy 
musical attractions from managers, and nine and three- 
quarters of the time the manager has his office in the East. 
Among the local managers the most industrious is Harry 
Culbertson. It has been said that Mr. Culbertson has sold 
talent at ridiculously low figures. This may be true, but, 
on the other hand,, he has exploited Chicago artists all 
through the country and given them a chance to be heard 
publicly outside of their own home town. Chicago artists 
who are booked with local choral societies or who appear 
before leading clubs are willing to do so for a very nom- 
inal fee and by accepting such dates hurt themselves in 
other communities. To sing for $50 with a leading club in 
Chicago and to expect $500 from one located 250 miles 
from here is preposterous. The fee charged by an artist 
is quickly learned all over the country, and those who have 
divergent ideas as to their worth are soon found out and 
their appearances become less and less numerous, even 
when they are willing to accept $50 for a date. It may be 
that Mr. Culbertson has been in a way responsible for the 
low fee asked by local talent for their services, as he and 
other Chicago managers of musical talent have placed 
themselves in a class with lyceum bureaus. No slur, by 
the way, on any lyceum bureau is here intended, but there 
should be a vast difference between a high class concert 
bureau and a high class lyceum bureau. Several years ago 
more than one New York manager had his eye focused 
on the Windy City with a view to opening a branch office 
in this locality. The idea was a good one and it would 
have proven lucrative to the manager as well as to local 
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artists, several of whom have national reputations and 
more than one is internationally known. For some un- 
known reason the project came to naught, and new local 
musical bureaus have sprung up as so many poisonous 
mushrooms, whose existence would not be tolerated if 
there were a sky blue law to regulate such bureaus as 
there is to regulate the selling of stocks and bonds, for 
instance. Chicago managers, with one or two exceptions, 
seldom travel for their artists. They do their business 
through the mail and the letter is seldom answered with 
an engagement. Thus, Chicago artists who should be 
heard all through the country remain at home, or, if they 
fill dates, do so at such low figures as will bring them 
neither shekels nor fame. The fault does not lie with 
these artists, but with the Chicago managers, as there is 
in this city excellent talent that should be heard exten- 
sively and which awaits only for its emancipation and 
extension the coming of a full fledged manager instead of 
those microscopic ones that have invested this locality and 
who have been spreading evil methods in the musical field 
and have been a hindrance in the development of Chicago 
musical talent. The above will serve to answer to the 
various communications received recently from resident 
and outside artists as to the best manager in Chicago. 

Mae Graves ATKINS with HAypNn Cuora. Society. 

As soloist at the Haydn Choral Society’s concert at Kim- 
ball Hall, May 31, Mae Graves Atkins scored a huge indi- 
vidual success through the sheer beauty of her gorgeous 
soprano voice and her exquisite use of it. In the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and a group made up of Aren- 
sky’s “The Little Fishes’ Song,” “Soft Footed Snow,” by 
Lie, and La Forge’s “Song of the Open,” she charmed the 
listeners, who were not lax in their enthusiasm. Since her 
recent recital here Mrs. Atkins has been acclaimed a find 
and each new hearing emphasizes this more strongly. 

JEANNETTE DurNno’s ApvANCED STUDENTS HEARD. 

Many of the pupils and friends of Jeannette Durno, the 
widely known pianist, gathered at her charming studios on 
May 29 to hear several of her most advanced students in 
recital. Particular mention should be made of the playing 
of MacDowell’s D minor concerto by Isabel Ebert, of the 
last two movements of the Grieg concerto by Helen Falk, 
and the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor by Margaret 
Prest. There were solo numbers also by Mrs. Murray and 
Mrs. Hoffman. These young women are all active in the 
professional life of the city, and their playing revealed 
the beautiful tone and careful technical foundation which 
are characteristic of the Durno exponents. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTEs. 

The contest for commencement appearance by young 
artist-pupils of the American Conservatory took place at 
Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, May 15, before a large 
audience, Josef Lhevinne, the noted concert artist, acting 
as adjudicator. The Chopin E minor concerto, the Grieg 
and Moszkowski concertos, were performed by nine con- 
testants. Isabelle Cuny, Florence Burke and Dean Remick 
were chosen to represent the conservatory at the com- 
mencement. Mr, Lhevinne expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the standard of excellence displayed by the 
young performers, 

The thirty-fourth annual commencement concert and 
exercises of the American Conservatory will take place 
Tuesday evening, June 22, at the Auditorium. 

Adolf Weidig’s second composition recital by members 
of his class took place June 5, at Kimball Hall. 

The children’s department of the American Conservatory 
gave a public demonstration at Kimball Hall, June 5. 

At the public contest of selected pupils of the vocal de- 
partment, May 22, at Kimball Hall, Laura Turner, Ger- 
trude Munger and John Sheehy were chosen to represent 
the conservatory at the commencement concert, June 22. 

Cricaco MusicaL Co.tiece Items. 

The fifty-fourth commencement concert and exercises of 
the Chicago Musical College will be held in the Audi- 
torium, Wednesday evening, June 23. 

The competition for a prize of $100, offered by Adolf 
Muhlmann for the best singing of an aria by Mozart, was 
held in Ziegfeld Theater last Tuesday morning. The suc- 
cessful competitor was Alberta Biewer. 

Esther Thistleton, vocal student, was engaged by An- 
dreas Dippel, for the performance of “Gypsy Love,” given 
in the Auditorium last week. 

Granville English, student of Felix Borowski, is compos- 
ing a musical comedy, the text by Marie Davenport. 

The final competitions in the piano department of the 
Chicago Musical College were held in Ziegfeld Theater 
this morning (Saturday). 

1920-21 KINSOLVING MusICAL MorNINGs. 

Announcement is made of the Kinsolving Musical Morn- 
ings at the Blackstone Hotet for 1920-21 as follows: Tues- 
day, November 9—Frances Alda, soprano, and Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone; Tuesday, November 23—Olga Sama- 
roff, pianist, and George Meader, tenor; Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 7—Serge Prokofieff, pianist, and Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; Tuesday, December 28—Albert Spalding, violinist, 
and Arthur Hackett, tenor; Tuesday, January 11—Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, and Hans Kindler, cellist. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ANNOUNCES COMMENCEMENT. 

The thirty-fourth annual commencement concert and 
exercises of the conservatory will take place Tuesday even- 
ing, June 22, at the Auditorium. Artist-pupils of the con- 
servatory will be assisted by a full orchestra composed of 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Adolf Weidig, presenting a program of ex- 
ceptional merit. 

The two famous guest artists of the conservatory, David 
Bispham and Josef Lhevinne, commence their classes on 
June 28. Professional musicians and students from all 
parts of the country are coming to study with them this 
summer. The summer term will commence June 28, ex- 
tending six weeks to August 7. Practically all of the 
principal teachers will remain in Chicago for the summer 
and will be available for lessons. Some of the features 
of the session include a series of weekly recitals by artist 
members of the faculty and artist-students; a course of 
normal lectures by the president, John J. Hattstaedt; lec 
tures on children’s work and voice culture. These with 
the addition of the most important feature, the special 
teaching engagement of the world renowned artists, David 
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Bispham and Josef Lhevinne, will make this summer ses- 
sion at the conservatory the most active in its history. 
Wa ter Spry’s AcrIvITIES. 

Walter Spry has issued an attractive concert folder an- 
nouncing his lecture-recitals for next season, and has al- 
ready booked engagements including several schools in 
the South. Mr. Spry expects later in the season to go as 
far West as California. His talented pupil, Margaret 
Farr, will play the Spanish rhapsody (Liszt-Busoni) at the 
commencement of the Columbia School of Music, June 
21, at the Auditorium. 

JosepH MALKIN TO SUMMER IN MICHIGAN, 

After a busy and strenuous season, Joseph Malkin, the 
cellist, has left for Arcadia, Mich., where he will spend 
the summer with his family. As is well known, Mr. 
Malkin is the principal cellist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, but manages to find time during his busy season 
to prepare programs for his numerous concert engagements. 

Gas CLusp CuHorus. 

The Gas Club Chorus, which recently made its bow to 
the public in conjunction with the Edison Symphony Or- 
chestra, served to add much zest to the occasion of the 
final evening of the Industrial Relations Association con- 
vention on May 21, by rendering four choral numbers with 
several encores in a most acceptable manner. “Land of 
Long Ago,” Ray; “Swing Along,” Cook; “Land Sighting,” 
by Grieg, and “My Isle of Golden Dreams,” were the pro- 
grammed numbers delivered. Morgan Eastman conducted. 
Much encouragement should be given this splendid choral 
body. JEANNETTE Cox. 


PROF, LEOPOLD AUER’S 
SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 





(Continued from page 18.) 
remarkable achievements in these columns at that time. 
Piastro is a virtuoso of great virility and brilliance. He 
is perhaps the most notable of the Auer pupils of the 
last two decades who have not been heard in this country. 
I know and have heard many remarkable disciples of 
the famous master who studied with him fn Russia, but 
whose names are not known here. Some of them I heard 
nearly thirty years ago, when Mischa Elman was only 
a babe in arms. For Auer began to teach at St. Petersburg 
fifty-one years ago, in 1869. 

AUER IN Ipytiic Loscuwitz. 

Shortly before the war Auer purchased a villa at Lésch- 
witz and there .for three months each summer he .con- 
ducted classes made up of all nationalities. I have very 
vivid and pleasant recollections of the Auer summer col- 
ony at Léschwitz. In 1912 and 1913 he celebrated his 
birthday by inviting a few old friends to dinner. We 
dined in customary German fashion, in the middle of 
the day, sitting in the open air under spreading linden 
trees, with the singing birds and humming bees fur- 
nishing our table music. Mme. Bogusta Stein, the master’s 
faithful companion and invaluable assistant, presided at 
the table. After dinner we strolled through the charming 
grounds of Léschwitz. Then followed a musicale in which 
Auer’s most brilliant pupils participated. I recall par- 
ticularly one number of the program of 1913, when Hei- 
fetz and Seidel played the Bach double concerto. 

Tuat Bacnu Dovusie Concerto. 

During the last thirty years I have heard the Bach 
concerto for two violins played by many great artists. 
I heard Joachim in it no less than six times, and among 
those who played with him were three of his most dis- 
tinguished pupils—Carl Halir, Gabrielle Wietrowetz and 
Marie Soldat. I also heard him play it with Lady Halle, 
that occasion being the only time that Joachim was 
ever known to play second fiddle to anyone. In 1897 
I heard a very notable performance of it by Ysaye and 
Thomson in Brussels. But that Léschwitz rendition was 
one of the most impressive of all. That was the only 
time I ever heard the great work played by two prodigies 
of twelve and thirteen, and they played it not like two 
children but like two masters. 

How Aver TauGut at Loscuwitz. 

It was very edifying for me to attend Auer’s classes in 
Léschwitz and to observe his great versatility in impart- 
ing fiddle knowledge to budding young geniuses of widely 
varying individualities. Several of the pupils I heard 
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Berlin the following winter, 


there made their debut in 
Isolde Menges, Mar- 


among them being Eddy Brown, 
guerite Berson and Roderick White. I also heard Kath- 
leen Parlow and Francis Macmillan there. Other Amer- 
ican pupils brushing up with Auer at that time were 
Cordelia Lee, Thelma Given, Victor Kiizdo, Max Rosen, 
Alexander Bloch and Rudolph Larsen, all Americans 
who also studied with him in Europe. Although Auer 
has been teaching for half a century, his world vogue 
did not begin until after Mischa Elman’s great success. 
Then Zimbalist and Parlow, coming close on Elman’s 
heels, helped to spread his fame as a_ transcendental 
teacher. Heifetz and Piastro followed. I attended the 
debut of each one of these in Berlin and wrote about each 
at the time. Kathleen Parlow shared with Julia Culp 
the honor of dedicating Bliithner Hall when it first threw 
its doors open to the public. 
Some Less Known AUER PUPILS. 

Paul Strassevitsch, Jarosklav Siskovski, Maia Bang and 
Alexander Roman-Fiedelman are still further pupils of 
Auer, worthy of special mention. I heard Roman- Fiedel- 
man twenty-six years ago, in 1894, and a formidable per- 
former he was, and still is. He was for many years 
concertmaster of the Moscow Imperial Opera. Not all 
important pupils of the master have sought fame on the 
concert stage as virtuosi, For instance Maia Bang, the 
Norwegian violinist, who came over with Auer, does not 
attempt solo playing in public, but she is doing splendid 


work in New York as a teacher and assistant of the 
master. Auer will again spend the summer at Lake 
George. 


Ralph Leopold Under Biais’ Management 


Ralph Leopold, the American pianist, who gave two 
highly successful recitals in New York during the past 
season, is now under the exclusive management of Raoul 
Biais. 


Community Singing Promoted 
popularized throughout the coun 
try during the past four years, promises to become a fac 
tor in the field of summer amusements The American 
Committee for Devastated France has already 
menced work at the principal summer resorts toward the 
establishment of community centers for assembling and 
training, by prominent song leaders, residents of the dis 
trict for huge out-of-door performances to be given during 
the summer months 
Popular prices will 


Community singing, 


com 


will be 


prevail and the enterprise 


continued along the lines of true community spirit and 
democracy. Leaders in the social world will assume the 
responsibility of the success of the festals in their district 
and will assist in gathering together the largest possibk 
number of people for these festivals of song 


Crimi in Sicily 


A day or two prior to sailing for Italy, Giulio Crimi 
acted as godfather to the little son of Gino Marinuzzi 
Incidentally, Mr. Crimi’s manager, the Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc., received a wire last week to the effect that 
the Metropolitan Opera tenor and his family had arrived 
safely in Messina and that Crimi was overjoyed at meet 
ing his two older children, whom he had not seen in four 
years. He will pass the summer in Sicily, preparing for 
next season and in recreation, and will return to America 
early in the fall to undertake his first American concert 
tour, before joining the Metropolitan Opera forces in 
January. 


Frederic Warren’s Studio to Remain Open 


Frederic Warren, New York vocal teacher and founder 
of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts will teach at hi 
New York studio in Carnegie Hall until August 1. after 
which he will spend a month in the White Mountains in 


rest and recreation 
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MR, AND MRS. 
ALEXANDER 
BLOCH, 
Whose sonata recitals 
will be a regular fea- 
ture of New York's 
musical activities dur- 
ing the season 1920- 
21. (Photos by Ritz.) 





©. ROBERT SCHMIDT, 


Celebrated pianist, who sailed for Europe on the steamship 
La France on May 29, (Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 
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CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, 

Founder and exponent of the Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, and the members of 
Portland (Ore.) class. They are (left to right) first row—Josephine N. Hewitt, Portland, Ore.; Zela Webster, 
Npokane, Wash Vrs. Dunning; Mra. L. B. Cain, Rureka, Cal.; Florence M. Graale, Milwoukee, Ore. Second 
row--Kmma Welch Landry, Portland, Ore.; Mabel Gillett, Porterville, Cal.; Ethel Rand, Portland, Ore.; Laura 
Jones Rawlinson, Portland, Ore. Third row—Marian Datesman, Portland, Ore.; Selma Holden, Tillamook, 
Ore \. Reth Davis, Walla Walla, Wash.; Edith Woodcock, Portland, Ore., and Isobel Tone, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vrs. Rawlinson recently closed a normal training clase in the Dunning system for teachers. At the close of 
the five weeks’ course, several of the pupils, who are well known teachers themselves, exclaimed, “Our lives will JEROME RAPPAPORT AND HENRY SCHROEDER, 
not be long enough to make up to us the loss of not having this wonderful work sooner. It has opened up io His teacher. Little Jerome gave two piano recitals in New York 

us a new world in music.” during the past season, scoring a tremendous success. 














GREENWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOL ORCHESTRA OF KIRKSVILLE, MO., 
The largest elementary public school orchestra in the State, having fifty-siz members, forty-nine of whom, with their director, Letha Geohegan, are shown in the picture. Since the 
achool enrollment numbers only 300 pupils, this means that one pupil out of every five, or one out of every three in the upper g grades, is taking lessons on a musical instrument. This 
does not include pianists, This unusual musical interest is perhaps due in a large measure to the fact that the Greenwood School is in the vicinity of the Kirksville State Teachers’ 
College, in whose music department the class method of instruction was installed last fall by Raymond N. Carr, director of the department. Lessons are given to the children at from 
four to seven cents a lesson. The orchestra was organized the first of January. (Right insert) Raymond N. Carr, director of music, State Teachers’ College, Kirkaville, Mo. (Left 
insert) John Neff, supervisor of music in the Kirksville public schools. 
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THE SCOTTI OPERA COMPANY ARRIVING IN ST. LOUIS. 
The Scotti Opera Company has just completed a spring tour through the South that was an unqualified success. 
not only artistically but financially as well. There were soldout houses everywhere except at Dallas, Tex., where 
floods prevented the surrounding population from coming into the city, although an excellent business was done, 
A photogyapher snapped the company at is arrived at St. Louis, although Orville Harrold, the principal tenor, 
appears to have escaped him. Those in the picture, left to right ,are Jeanne Gordon, Greek Evans, Ada Roselle, 
Marie Sundelius, Charles Gallagher, Evelyn Scotney, Antonio Scotti, Francesca Peralta, Florence Easton, Maestro 
Peroni, Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller. 
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MUSICIANS VISIT PUCCINI 
Considering Tamaki Miura's great success in Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly,” both in this country and abroad, it 
was most fitting that she and Theodore Kittay Vito, the Rus 
CAROLINA LAZZARI, sian tenor, be invited by the famous composer to dine at his 
Contralto, who scored splendid successes at the music fes- little home, where he wrote the opera about fifteen yeare ago. 
tivals in May at Ann Arbor and at Kalamazoo, Mich. At (Above) Antonio Puccini, the composer's son, his father and 





the former, she was heard in the Verdi “Requiem,” an@ at Mr. Vito. (Below) Theodore Kittay Vito, Tamaki Miura 
the latter she sang the role of Amneris in the production and Giacomo Puccini. 
of Verdi's “Aida.” This was her second appearance im 
three months at Ann Arbor—a fact which speaks for itself. 
Miss Lazzari has been re-engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for next season. (Hartsook, photo.) 








MARIA WINETZKAJA AND RHEA SILPERTA, 
And Master Ralph Winetzky, son of Mme. Winetzkaja 
FREDERIC WARREN, (seated) in the singer’s studio. Note the beautiful collec 
MME. STURKOW-RYDER AND FINLAY CAMPBELL, New york singing teacher, promoter and director of the tion of butterflies brought by the soprano from the mountains 
On the Bay of Fundy, New Brunswick, Eastern Oanada,. Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts. of Peru. 
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GALLI-CURCI PACKS 
LOS ANGELES AUDITORIUM 


Oratorio Society Gives “Elijah”—Students Present 
“Pirefly’—Last, Symphonic Talk—Final Symphony 


Concert—Behymer’s Dream—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal, May 16, 1920,—Although the ever 
vert L. E. Behymer has been able to obtain the spacious 
Fifth Street Auditorium for his concerts, the great place 
was not capable of accommodating the throngs who de- 
sired to hear the Italian diva; consequently not only was 
the house packed from pit to dome, but a good sized audi- 
ence was massed on the stage to hear Galli-Curci. The 
parkling little lady was graciousness itself and in her 
numerous encores she did not forget the admiring throng 
at her back, for she faced them at times and gave them 
her songs direct 

Mme. Galli-Curci is a much greater singer than she was 
on her first visit here. Her voice is richer and warmer 
while still retaining its exquisite sweetness; she has 
dropped some mannerisms, notably some curious pauses 
between sentences, and her low notes are remarkable 
Her fluency and vocal facility are beyond description and 
he sings most beautiful songs. Homer Samuels, at the 
piano, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist, gave - sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

The Zoellner concert, by an unfortunate coincidence 
curring on the same evening as the Galli-Curci, pre- 
vented the Writer from hearing the interesting program 
presented by these popular artists. 


Monser, alto; Harold Proctor, tenor; Jack Miller, boy 
soprano, and members of the Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave a fine rendition of the oratorio “Elijah” at 
Clune’s Auditorium, May 8. Mr. Smallman’s control of 
singers and orchestra was admirable and the chorus 
showed splendid preparation. 

Fannie Lott, a new singer recently from Boston, has 
a delightful soprano voice, a charming presence, and her 
singing of “Hear ye Israel” was an admirable piece of 
work, showing intelligence as well as dramatic feeling. 
Nell Lockwood, whose only opportunity for her abilities 
was in the duet with Miss Lott, and her one solo, “O Rest 
in the Lord,” made a delightful impression and gave her 
solo with great feeling and sincerity. Clifford Lott, the 
Elijah, was at his best, and is always musicianly and 
artistic. His voice is particularly fitted for the serious 
character of the text. In the solos “Is Not His Word 
Like a Fire” and “Woe Unto Them Who Forsake Him,” 
Mr. Lott’s dramatic rendition and fine diction fully sus- 
tained his reputation as an artist. 

Harold Proctor, tenor, sang his opening number, “If 
With All Your Hearts,” with such appealing sweetness 
that he was called to respond repeatedly to insistent 
applause. 

Dr. Ray Hastings gave splendid support at the organ. 
Young Jack Miller, boy soprano, sang the part assigned 
to “The Youth” with much charm. Elizabeth Monser sang 
in the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes,” with Miss Lott and Miss 
Lockwood This number was charmingly sung. Mr. 
Smallman, his well trained chorus and the orchestra, came 
in for generous and well-deserved applause. 


StupENTS Present “Frrervy.” 


the music department and her assistants, staged Rudolph 
Friml’s light opera, “Firefly,” most creditably the week 
of May 2. The composer made his appearance at the first 
performance and gave expression of his approval of it. 

Gertrude Parsons, who has brought the standard of 
music in this particular school up to a very high degree, 
has in connection with other trained specialists the valua- 
ble help of one of the best accompanists of the city, who, 
with years of experience, can give the requisite aid to these 
young singers. No small part of credit was due to Mary 
L. O’Donoughue for the smoothness of the performance. 

Last SYMPHONIC TALK, 

Tuesday morning, May 11, at the Alexandria Hotel, Mrs. 
Sherman Hoyt gave the last of the delightful symphonic 
talks for the season. This was an especial occasion, being 
the last appearance for a time of Prof. Alexis Kall, Rus- 
sian musician, critic and lecturer, who has doubled the 
enjoyment of the Los Angeles Symphony patrons by his 
interesting and instructive discussion of the programs pre- 
ceeding each concert. Professor Kall is leaving soon for 
Russia, and the board of directors of the Symphony Or- 
chestra made this the occasion for an expression of their 
appreciation of the value of the lectures as well as a 
token of personal esteem. In a very happy speech, Adolf 
Tandler, director of the Symphony Orchestra, presented 
a gift to Professor Kall. A short musical program of 
Russian music followed the presentation and felicitations 
to Professor Kall, in which he was delightfully assisted 
by Mme. De Troost, soprano, and Mme. Barounovsky, 


: pianist. 


Fina SyMpHony Concert. 
Very interesting was the final concert by the Los An- 





Oratorio Society Gives 
Clifford 


John Smallman, assisted by 


Fannie Lott, soprano; 


“ELIgan.” 
Lott, 
Nell Lockwood, contralto; Elizabeth 


baritone ; 


The ambitious young people of the Polytechnic High 
School, under the skillful direction of the efficient head of 


geles Symphony Orchestra on Friday afternoon, May 14. 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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(Continued from page 10.) 
folk song, and in two outputs from the pen of Grant- 
Schaefer, the distinguished American composer. His ar- 
rangement of “The Rabbit” and his own “The Cuckoo,” 
made well deserved hits, and revealed the children at their 
best. The children’s chorus was also well trained in the 
singing of “The Twenty-third Psalm,” a new composition 
from Dean Lutkin’s prolific pen, and with the composer 
directing, the novelty proved enjoyable. The same unfor- 
tunately cannot be said of the rendition of the March 
Chorus, from “Aida,” which was the black spot in the 
afternoon’s entertainment. Why Mr. McConathy should 
insist yearly in giving selections far too advanced for the 
youngsters is a problem difficult to solve. To sing simple 
selections well is more laudable than to attempt big things 
in an unsatisfactory manner. The March Chorus from 
“Aida” has often been a tombstone to a far more mature 
body of singers than those employed on Saturday after- 
noon at the festival, and the children in no way can be 
condemned for their poor singing. Criticism is here ad- 
dressed only to Conductor McConathy, an excellent musi- 
cian and a fine director, who erred, however, in his ambi- 
tion. His failure in this composition is so much more 
regrettable as he and his chorus otherwise might be pro- 
nounced the success of the festival. As it was, they only 
shared with their elders in making some of their efforts 
meritorious and others unsatisfactory. The soloist, Mar- 
garet Romaine, who made her first bow in these surround- 
ings, created a strong and lasting impression. Although 
engaged by Campanini several seasons ago to sing at the 
Auditorium, for some peculiar reason she did not appear 
and moved to New York, much to the regret of Chicago 
ans, judging from the high artistic plane she exhibited on 


this occasion. Miss Romaine’s first selection, the aria 
“Pleurez! Pleurez, Mes pe which was first sung at 
the performance of “Le Cid” by the aunt of the writer, 


Miss Romaine’s powerful 
flexible soprano of great 
its possessor knows how 


gave ample opportunity to judge 
and agreeable organ. It is a 
range and color. Furthermore, 
to use it, and the rapturous plaudits which shook the 
hall at the conclusion of the number were but a_ feeble 
mark of appreciation from a delighted public. Her second 
group, sung in English, was highly satisfactory. It com 
prised Branscombe’s “A Lovely Maiden Roaming,” Wells’ 
“The Owl,” Lehmann’s “The Cuckoo” and Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Floods of Spring.” An artist who knows how to 
sing in English so that every word is understandable, 
Miss. Romaine added by her enunciation more charm to 
her disclosed qualities. Endowed with a gracious person- 
ality, bubbling with spirit, she captivated the fancy of 
the youngsters and the admiration of the grown-ups. In 
her first selection, the soloist was admirably supported 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock, and in her groups of songs, Charles Lurvey played 
artistic piano accompaniments. Encores were numerous and 
the newcomer’s popularity became fully established. With 
“America, the Beautiful,” and the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the concert came to a close. 
Firru Concert. 
The final concert brought forth 
soloist. The program opened with Glazounoff’s “Over- 
ture Solennelle,” which was followed by Franck’s sym- 
phonic poem “Le Chasseur Maudit,” both played with the 
virtuosity expected from Stock and his men. Edward 
Johnson's first contributions were “O Paradiso,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” and “Donna non Vidi Mai,” 
from Puccini's “Manon Lescaut.” In glorious fettle, 
Johnson disclosed anew his beautiful voice, which he un- 
necessarily forces at times, as it is a resonant and big 
organ which should not be maltreated. To sing open 
as do some Italians, to make a final effect, detracts from 
an artist of the caliber of Mr. Johnson, and this criticism 
is made in the best spirit by one of this great tenor’s 
staunch admirers. As an encore, the soloist sang the aria 
“If With All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah,” in such a 
manner as to call for the highest praise. In this number 
Johnson lived up to his reputation both as a singer and 
as an interpreter. Better style, more perfect enunciation, 
more delightful phrasing and more spiritual reading has 
not been heard in a long while. It was a performance 
long to be remembered. In the second part of the pro- 
gram Mr. Johnson sang the aria “E Lucevan le Stella,” 
from Puccini's “Tosca,” and Vesti la Giubba,” from Leon- 
cavallo’s “Pagliacci,” after which he had to give three 
encores, with the excellent support of Isaac Van Grove, 
the accompanist par excellence. 
The a cappella choir retrieved itself by its singing under 
Dean Lutkin of the motet, “How They So Softly Rest,” 
by Willan. True to form, they sang the selection uncom- 


Edward Johnson as 
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monly well. The 600 singers composing the festival chorus 
sang in its usual fashion “Harold Harfager,” by Parker. 
Other enjoyable moments in the performance were the read- 
ing of Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux Musicals,” and “March and 
Hymn to Democracy,” by Frederick A. Stock, which con- 
cluded the twelfth Chicago North Shore Music Festival, 
which was far from the high standard of former years. 


Engagements of Klibansky Pupils 

The following singers from the studio of Sergei Kli- 
bansky have had new engagements and recent appearances : 
Elsa Dimer was soloist on two successive Sundays in con- 
certs in Atlantic City, and is re-engaged for another ap- 
pearance: She also sang the role of “Agathe” in a perform 
ance of the ‘ ‘Freischitz” in New York May 23. Sudwarth 
Frasier, tenor, is engaged to sing in the performance of 


“Carmen” at the Capitol Theater in New York. Betsy 
Lane Shepherd recently returned from a successful tour 
in Texas, where she was re-engaged in several places. She 
had a concert appearance in Pittsburgh on May 6. Ma- 


belle Heger met with success at a recital in Chillicothe, 
Alveda Lofgren sang at the Educational Alliance at the 
Y. M. C. A., and at a concert given at the Broadway Tab- 
poten Ny where she appeared together with Ruth Pearcy, 
another Klibansky pupil. Miss Lofgren is also engaged 


for a concert at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall June 4, and 
Miss Pearcy for a concert at Carnegie Hall July 7. ‘elice 
De Gregorio is engaged to sing in Detroit in June. Elsie 


Duffield sang at the New Century Club in Wilmington, 
Del., on May 18, and was re-engaged. Mrs. A. E. Thom 
sang at the Immanuel Lutheran Church in New York in a 
special concert on May 19. Klibansky pupils gave a recital 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association in West Twenty- 
third street May 21, when Cornelia Christian, Mrs. A. E 
Thom, Alveda Lofgren, Sarah Porter, Mabel Besthoff (a 
pupil of Arthur L. Tebbs, who is Mr. Klibansky’s assist- 
ant), and Felice De Gregorio appeared. Another concert 
of Klibansky gg is planned for June 8 at the new hall 
in Bedford Hills, ; 


Activities at Ethel Walker School 


The commencement concert of May 16 at the Ethel 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., produced seven pupils of 
Lisbet Hoffmann, playing works by Mendelssohn, Sinding, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert-Liszt and Grieg in fine fash- 


ion, as may well be expected of the Hoffmann pupils. They 
were Katharine Connor, Margaret Pierce, Betty Price, 
Harriet Curtis, May Morrill Dunn, Mary Kernan and 


Eugenia Porter. Miss Connor deserves special mention 
for her important number, the concerto in G minor, Men- 
delssohn, Haywood Butler, vocalist, and Rachel Trafford, 
violinist, lent variety by their help, 

“Tolanthe,” by Gilbert and Sullivan, was produced by 
pupils of the school a fortnight ago, Rosalind Abell being 
the head of the voice department, with Miss Hoffmann 
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Some of the pianists 


conducting the school orchestra. 
concert took part in 


who appeared at the graduating 
“Iolanthe,” Katharine Connor, May Morrill Dunn, and 
Heywood Cheney being among these. Eleanor Pavenstedt, 
Wilma Kohler, Alys Boross, Eugenia Porter, Ottilie Han- 
sen, Elizabeth Price, Elizabeth Richardson, Barbara Cheney 
and Esther Butterworth completed the cast. The chorus 
of Peers consisted of a dozen girl singers, and the Fairies 
had nine singers. Musical matters at the Ethel Walker 
School are always dignified with superior presentations, 
and the two affairs noted added to this prestige. 


Fay Foster in Philadelphia 


On May 25, Fay Foster's vocal and dramatic 
Philadelphia gave a recital in Witherspoon Hall, and on 
May 27, the recital was repeated in Germantown. Miss 
Foster's first season in Philadelphia has been very in- 
teresting, and these recitals proved to be the most original 
and entertaining affairs ever given under her direction 

Miss Foster had the assistance of several of her New 
York pupils, as well as the octet from the Orpheus Club 
in the response to “Are You For Me, or Against Me?” 
Miss Foster's latest song which is making such a tre 
mendous success. 


class in 


Phillip Gordon Engaged for Detroit 


Phillip Gordon, the pianist, is announced for a joint ap 
pearance with the Letz Quartet, at the Arena, Detroit, on 
January 12 next, in the Wolverine Lyceum Bureau's series 
of concerts. He will be in the South throughout the 
month of November and will give his first New York re- 
cital of the season at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, 
December 3 


Protessor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
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S. Wesley Sears Conducts 
Ascension Day Services 


With all the pews occupied, standing room at a premium, 
and many turned away from the doors, the Ascension Day 
service held at St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, Thursday 
morning, May 13, proved to be ‘the most important ec- 
clesiastical musical even held in this city during the pres- 
ent season. To S. Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster 
of St. James, is due unlimited praise for the effort expend- 
ed in presenting and ably conducting a large body of instru- 
mentalists, all of whom are members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, in addition to which the excellent work of the 
vested choir under his authoritative direction deserved all 
the congratulatory comment bestowed upon it. Moreover, 
it is undoubtedly to the masterly musicianship of Mr. Sears, 
his energetic idealism and keen sense of balance as applied 
to the high mission of music in religious ceremonials, that 
St. James’ Church owes its eminent musical standing in this 
city. The services in question opened with the larghetto 
from Beethoven’s second symphony, played as a prelude by 
the orchestra. Given with charming intonation and a finesse 
of ensemble that proved especially effective, the leading of 
Mr. Sears as usual was an indication of his scholarly at- 
tainments, artistry and refined assurance of interpretative 
ideas 

The 
ment, 


followed the symphonic move- 
was sung with commendable 
fervor. Then the “Kyrie” and “Credo” from Gounod’s 
mass of the “Sacred Heart” were given. In these excerpts 
the orchestra and choir made a noteworthy impression, the 
exquisite tonal balance and control’ maintained being par- 
ticularly interesting and devotional. 

The sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. John Mockridge at 
this period proved an unusually lucid and convincing disser- 
tation apropos to the feast day, its meaning and relation to 
humanity 

Presented 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” 
dered with much dignity, 
manner. Three divisions 


processional hymn 
after which “America” 


as an offertorium, “Unfold Ye Portals,” from 
was next in order, it being ren- 
spiritual uplift, and in an assured 
of the “Sacred Heart” mass 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 
James Church, Philadelphia. 


Organist and choirmaster of St. 


brought the service to a close. They were the “Sanctus,” 
“Benedictus,” “Agnus Dei” and “Gloria,” in all of which 
parts Mr. Sears directed the orchestra and choir with ex- 
emplary attention to detail, at the same time bringing forth 
broad artistic effects and colorings that induced an atmos- 
phere in perfect accord with the occasion: 

The work in the “Benedictus” was finally given, and 
much praise is due the vocalists allotted solo and quartet 
parts in this number. They were Lester Paton and Charles 
Jones, sopranos; Winfield Trout, contralto; Walter E. 
Torr, tenor, and George Russell Strauss, bass. During the 
hymns Mr. Sears presided at the organ and also offered 
some effective improvisations. 


Enrica Clay Dillon’s Summer Plans 

At a little rustic camp in the Maine Woods, Enrica 
Clay Dillon expected to spend the summer resting, enjoy- 
ing her farm and superintending the gathering of apples 
which are so numerous on her grounds. But no such luck. 
She has had such splendid success with her artist-pupils 
this past season in the art of acting, that many of them 
insist on following her during her vacation. In other 
words, combining a summer’s outing with hard work. 

Miss Dillon leaves New York about June 15 for Harri- 
son, Maine, where her farm, “Louise Orchard,” is located. 
Liz Nansen, a daughter of the great Norwegian explorer, 
will make her home with Miss Dillon and thus continue 
her lessons. Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, also has her home at Harrison and will continue 
her studies preparatory to her next Metropolitan season 
in the fall. Myrna Sharlow, engaged with the Chicago 
Opera, has rented a bungalow next to “Louise Orchard,” 
and is to have a lesson every day. Edith Kingman, 
Lawrence Wolff and Kathleen Metcalf, have also taken 
laces near in order to continue lessons. Frederick E. 
ristol, the well known singing teacher, for years has had 
his summer school at Harrison, and has made arrange- 
ments to send over two classes to Miss Dillon. Carolina 
Lazzari, of the Metropolitan Opera, will spend the month 
of August in Miss Dillon’s home and will also have 
lessons every day. So, if Miss Dillon expects any rest 
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one this summer, it will have to be in the joy of hard 
work. 

Harrison, Me., has for years been the home of many 
artists, and there is quite a little colony of congenial spirits. 
Olive Fremstad has a magnificient place there. Alice 
Nielsen also has a very pretentious house which she calls 
a camp. Marie Sundelius bought a_ beautiful little 
bungalow at the time that Miss Dillon took over “Louise 
Orchard.” Marion Green, Maud Adams (the actress), and 
Ann Caldwell have also located there. Charles Harrison 
has made this his summer home for years. Joseph 
Regneas has his camp and school about fifteen miles away. 
At a little place near Harrison, called North Bridgeton, 
a huge musical festival is regularly held during August, 
and a great many of the artists living at Harrison are on 
the program. It is planned that after the Bridgeton 
festival, the artist colony at Harrison will arrange a great 
operatic pageant to include artists and pupils living around 
the neighborhood. Last year a very artistic performance 
was given, which Miss Dillon directed and produced. 


Mme. Morrill Artists in Recital 


A song recital by the pupils of Laura E. Morrill is 
always a musical treat, and the one given on May 9 
was no exception to the general rule. Lillian Ring pos- 
sesses a beautiful lyric soprano voice, and was heard to 
advantage in an aria from “Louise,” as well as in several 
songs. Sarah Edwards, who has sung with much success 
the past season with the Society of American Singers at 
the Park Theater, rendered in fine style “The Pilgrim,” 
Tschaikowsky; “A Summer Night,” Thomas, and “My 
Star,” Rogers. Both of these singers were exceptionally 
well received. Florence Nelson, who is preparing costume 
recitals for next year, sang charmingly “Il est doux, il est 
bon,” from “Herodiade,” and a group of old English songs. 
A new pupil, whom Mme. Morrill introduced this year, 
is a young girl of eighteen, the possessor of a beautiful 
voice of rare quality. Miss Ring and Miss Harding sang 
excellently a duet by Rubinstein. 


Peterson and Ruffo Help Free Milk Fund 


May Peterson and Titta Ruffo were the attractions at 
the concert given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday 
evening, May 27, for “Free Milk for Italy.” Both artists 
were well received and their singing of effective numbers 
aroused the large audience to great heights of enthusiasm. 

Miss Peterson’s numbers included: “At the Well,” Hage- 
“Amarilli,” Caccini; “O Whistle and I'll Come to 


man ; 
You,” old Scotch; “Love is the Wind,” MacFadyen; “To a 
Messenger,” La Forge, and “Comin’ Through the Rye.” 


Mr. Ruffo’s contribution to the program consisted of the 
following: “Patrie,” Paladihle and “Sei Morta Nella Vita 
Mia,” Costa. Paul Longone accompanied the baritone 
and Stewart Ross was at the piano for Miss Peterson. 
Others appearing on the same program were Alberto 
Sciarretti, pianist, and Tandy MacKenzie, tenor. 


Scott Songs at Norwich Recital 


The Monday Evening Club of Norwich, N. Y., will 
give a program of the compositions of John Prindle 
Scott on June 1, assisted by local soloists, with Flor- 
ence Debbold, contralto, of. Utica. Mr. Scott will pre- 
side at the piano and will conduct a chorus in ensemble 
numbers. This is the composer’s home town and much 
interest is shown in the forthcoming concert 
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The Fickenschers for the University of Virginia 


“The Fickenschers are to leave New York,” said a mu- 
tual friend recently, and investigation resulted in the infor- 
mation that Arthur Fickenscher, pianist, composer, peda- 
gogue, and Edith Cruzan Fickenscher, soprano, specialist 
in voice, etc., will transfer their activities to Charlottes- 
ville, Va., where Mr. Fickenscher will occupy the impor- 
tant post of Dean of Music at the University of Virginia. 
This institution, founded by Thomas Jefferson, had almost 
3,000 students last year and is one of the big universities of 
America. The musical department is being established by 





CRUZAN 


ARTHUR FICKENSCHER AND EDITH 


FICKENSCHER. 


Mr. Fickenscher, and will form one of the branches of the 
McIntire School of Fine Arts, which was made possible 
by the interest and generosity of Paul McIntire, who has 
also donated the funds for the Greek Theater now in 
process of erection, and whica is to contain an open air 
organ, the first to be built in the East 

Mr Fickenscher will direct the choral body of the uni- 
versity, which, in combination with other singers of the 
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town and vicinity, will form a festival chorus to be em- 
ployed in concerts in the Greek theater. Chamber music 
will be performed with string players from Washington, 
and it is hoped a university orchestra will ultimately de- 
velop A series of “artist recitals,” which in the season 
of 1920-21 will include such stars as Alda, Novaes, Homer, 
Martinelli, Zimhalist, Casals and the Flonzaleys, is to be 
a regular feature 

Aside from the regular courses in history and analysis 
in Mr Fickenscher’s composition classes, especial attention 
will be given to the development of definite bearing of in- 
tervals and chords, and to the establishing of the correla- 
tion of the hearing with technical means of expression 

The University of Virginia’s gain in annexing Mr. Fick- 
enscher is New York’s loss, for since coming here he has 
occupied an important place in the musical life of the me- 
tropolis. Helene Kanders, the operatic and concert singer, 
is one of his leading pupils. Her recitals and appearances 
in New York’s largest auditoriums, the Hippodrome and 
Carnegie Hall, were notable events. Various opera and 
concert singers in Europe studied with Mr. Fickenscher. 
He has been interested for years in acoustical problems, 
and his researches in the tonal field have led to the inven- 
tion of a keyboard containing fifty-three tones to the 
octave, which is so arranged that it is entirely playable 
and gives practically the perfect acoustical relationships. 
A book on the subject, with diagrams of relationships and 
a hint of the possible development of the “music of the 
future,” is nearly completed. Mr, Fickenscher is also plan- 
ning the construction of a harmonium with his keyboard 
for demonstration purposes, 

Mr, Fickenscher’s musical education was principally in 
Munich under Rheinberger, Thuille, Schwartz and Buss- 
meier. He became a concert pianist and toured for a year 
with the Russian opera singer, Nikita, and for several 
years with Anton Schott (the Wagnerian tenor, followed 
by a tour to the Pacific Coast and concerts there with 
Ondricek and Materna. He is not only pedagogue and 
pianist, but is also the composer of many songs, several 
symphonic choral works, two of which were given several 
times abroad, and a piano quartet. 

Edith Cruzan Fickenscher, lyric soprano, is a notably 
successful singer and teacher. She sang much in Europe 
in prominent continental cities, presenting modern compo- 
sitions at certain famous “critics’ evenings.” She had guest 
appearances in opera and sang under Siegfried Ochs, Max 
Bruch and other famous men. Since returning to Amer- 
ica she has given recitals in New York and other cities, in 
the South and as far west as the Pacific Coast, and has 
occupied church and synagogue solo positions in New 
York City. Press notices both from abroad and at home 
all mention her “beautiful use of a beautiful voice,” “fine 
artistic gifts,” “winning personality,” etc. 





Memorial Festival Attracts Large Throng 


An interesting memorial festival “to pay tribute to our 
hero dead and to rededicate ourselves” was given in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, on Thursday evening, 
May 27, under the auspices of the People’s Liberty Chorus 
and a. citizens’ committee in co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Legion, the American Red Cross, the Boy Scouts 
of America, the Catholic Young Women’s Patriotic 
Club, Community Service, the Girl Scouts, Inc., Jewish 
‘Welfare Board, Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A. and the 
y. W. C. A. L. Camilieri was the conductor of the 
chorus, which included members of the choral class of 
the Catholic Young Women’s Patriotic Club, Ruth Kel- 
logg Waite, director; the choir of the People’s Home 
Church and Settlement, Caroline P. Wilson, director; 
the combined Czecho-Slovak singing organizations; the 
Girl Scouts, Inc.; the Kittredge Club for Girls, Mrs. P. 
A. Hutchinson, director; the Lord & Taylor Chorus, Mr. 
Camilieri, director; the Lincoln Hospital Training School; 
the Mamaroneck Choral Club, F. Colwell Conklin, direc- 
tor; the Mount Sinai Training School; the Police Glee 
Club, Charles H. Safford, director; the Young People’s 
Musical Association of Calvary M. E. Church, Ethel B. 
McKay, president. There was also an excellent symphony 
orchestra and a soloist, Blanche Duffield, who was heard 
in the old favorite, “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Choral numbers included Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn,” 
“Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord,” from “Elijah”; Gou- 
nod’s “Grant Us Thy Peace,” the De Koven “Reces- 
sional,” “When Wilt Thou Save the People?” Conductor 
Camilieri had his large forces well in hand at all times, 
the audience being invited to join in“The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Nearer My God to Thee” and “America.” The 
orchestra gave “Lord God of Abraham,” the Funeral 
March from Chopin, Handel’s largo, Schubert's “Moment 
Musical” and the march from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophet.” 
The invocation was given by Rabbi Samuel Schulman, 
D. D., the address by Rev. Herbert Shipman and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. Father Francis P. Duffy. 

There were ceremonials—one for the dead and the 
other in rededication—which took place at the same time 
as the musical program. These were under the direction 
of Barbara Schelling and were very impressive and very 
beautiful. 


O. S. of N. Y. at Italy-American Celebration 


The Orchestral Society of New York, under the com- 
petent direction of Max Jacobs, was one of the attractions 
at the Italy-American Day Celebration at the New York 


Hippodrome on Sunday evening, May 23. This was the 
first appearance of the organization at the Hippodrome, 
and that it proved to be a very successful one was evident 
by the long prolonged applause after each of the numbers 
presented—“Dance of the Hours,” Ponchielli; overture 
from “William Tell,” Rossini; march from “Aida,” 
Verdi, etc. 


Loesser Accompanist for Australian Tour 


Arthur Loesser, the accompanist, who became widely 
known during the seasons that he was associated with the 
late Mme. Maud Powell, sailed from Vancouver, B. C., 
for Australia on May 28, with Alice Sovereign, contralto, 
and Paul Costello, tenor. In Australia they will join Elias 
Breeskin, the violinist, who sailed a month earlier with his 
bride, in order to enjoy an uninterrupted honeymoon be- 
fore beginning the tour of forty recitals for which the 
trio of artists are booked. 
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Levitzki’s Date Book Almost Filled 


Daniel Mayer announces that he has booked Mischa 
Levitzki for no less than sixty-six performances next 
season, forty-one in America and twenty-five in Australia. 
In view of the fact that his season will continue into the 
summer on account of his Australian tour which begins 
in June, Mr. Levitzki is limiting his American season to 
sixty appearances and will not play again in public before 
November 1 next. Therefore, at the rate at which his 
contracts have been coming in of late his time will be 
completely taken within the next fortnight. Recent book- 
ings made for him include a recital for the Fortnightly 
Music Club of Joplin, Mo., on December 29, another in the 
Y. M. C. A. course at Canton, O., on January 3, and a 
third in Cincinnati, on March 9, when he will be en route 
to the Pacific Coast and eventually to Australia. 
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Epoch marking works by Robert 
Foresman, for the Public Schools 
and Homes 


“Fundamental Principles of Music Education,” Quarto, pp 


128, with many musical illustrations 


over 200 
supple 


“Primary Book of Songs and Studies,” pp. 128, 


songs twenty-seven nationalities, 


mented by forty-eight teaching records. 


representing 


“Advanced Book of Songs and Studies,” pp. 224, nearly two 
hundred supplemented by forty-eight teaching 
records. 


songs, 


“A Course of Study,” pp. 84, accompanies each set of 


records, 
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AMERICAN PIANIST 
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Pupils prepared by Miss 
Quaile are eligible for 
admission to Mr. 
Bauer's classes 


Assistant to HAROLD BAUER 225 West End Ave., New York 





ALFREDO MARTINO 


The eminent Vocal Teacher and Author of “The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” announces that he 
has secured the following authorities for his faculty: 
Mr. CESARE SODERO, Conductor and Composer, 
will coach operatic repertoire; EDARDO TRUCCO, 


Composer, will direct a class in Music Reading; LUIGI ALBERTIERI, World’s Ballet Master and Stage 
Director, will direct and coach stage deportment. For Terms and Dates address 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “BEL CANTO” 


131 Riverside Drive, New York 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACB 
(formerly of Milane, Italy) 
Stadios: 667-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Gredoate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL. TEACHER A ND COACH 


Teacher of Evelyn Scot Opera Co. 
Studio; 528 Weet 72nd St., New York. Telephone Columbus 3382 
c ltation by A 


JOHN MOKREJS 
114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


William s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 10099 


Jencie GALLAWAY-JOHN 


SOPRANO 
200 West 55th St., New York 


roMEo GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
of the College of Ruste of Cinstanet! 


GEORGE E. SHE. A Teacher of Voice 


and Operatic Act- 
ing. 

S45 West iith Street, New York 

Telephone Cathedral 6149 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. Y. STUDIO: 824-5 Carnegie Hall 
T. M. Briggs and Ade M Shearer, teachers in charge 
Central Studio: 606 Fine Arts Building - - Chicago, i11. 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Stadie (Teesdays and Fridays) 1425 Broadway, Phone Bryant 127 
Philadelphia Stadio (Mondays ond Thersdeys) 


1714 Chestant Street, Phone Lecest 3447 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 


s Oo RAN O 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City Phone Circle 5808 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Onggoies and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
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Director, Baldete “Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


For Recitals or Instraction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
. Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 








William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


MACBETH 


Chicago Grand Opera 
nagement: Winton & Livingston, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Harold Henry Paid High Tribute 

In the April number of All the Arts, its editor in chief, N. 

J. Corey, the distinguished musical lecturer, critic and 
educator, in an interesting article entitled “An Exponent 
of MacDowell,” pays the following glowing tribute to 
Harold Henry: 


Our greatest American 
book to a large share of 


composer's best music is still a sealed 
the mus.c loving public. To play the 
sonatas requires brilliant virtuosity, hence they are not heard as 
often as they should be. Among our pianists, of whom we have a 
number who stand on a level of absolute equality with the majority 
of the foreign exploitations (and in this we desire to cast no 
reflections upon foreign players, but simply desire to appraise them 
where they x hey as being equally as good as our best American 
pianists) none have shown greater ability than Harold Henry in 
his superb interpretation of the Keltic sonata . . Mr. Henry be- 
gan to attract public notice in a large way for his exceptional pian 
istic ability about ten years -. From that time his growth has 
been steady. The difficulties for an American pianist have always 
been heroic, owing to the incomprehensibly asinine attitude taken in 
the United States of worship of anything that comes from “‘some- 
where else,” but Mr. Henry has bravely attacked them and is win- 
ning out. Too proud of his American citizenship to assume the 
pseudonym of Henriawski, a paltry subterfuge adopted by some, yet 
he has gradually reached a stage when his services are in demand 
from coast to coast, and his ability is turn by turn being recognized 
by the great orchestras ; 

In the Keltic sonata he display d the massive power and majestic 


conception that turned its great chordal structure into glowing 
musical pictures. MacDowell’s conception here is along heroic lines 
as befits the original source of his inspiration, in the Keltic legends 
of giant-like prowess, of olden days when the human race was 
young. The poctical records of those times ae as | between deeds 

OVE . « o ac- 


of physical prowess and the tender emotions of ; 
Dowell’s excursions into these regions are always of incomparable 
beauty, and herein Mr, Henry was equally at home, bringing to 
light the composer's full thought. From this we passed on into 
the fierce violence and onrush of the last movement with its war 
like suggestiveness and glittering brilliancy, all of which the pianist 
made vivid and vital, It was a memorable number on the pro- 
gram, and made still more so by the insight shown in the inter 


pretation. 


Marguerite Ringo Thrills Halifax 
Last January Marguerite Ringo was one of the soloists 
in “Elijah” and “The Golden Legend” in Halifax, N. S., 
and that her singing was highly appreciated by her audience 
on each occasion was proven beyond doubt by the criticisms 
which appeared in the dailies following the performances, 
some of which are quoted herewith: 


“Evajan.” 
Her clever musical voice held the audience spell-bound.—Acadian 


Recorder, Halifax, N. S., January 27. 





Miss Ringo possesses a clear and vibrant soprano, and her oe dl 
ing of the air, “Hear Ye" was as refreshing and dulcet as a melody 
from a throstle of nightingale-—Halifax Morning Chronicle. 
Marguerite Ringo has a delightfully clear and highly musical 
voice, which she uses to excellent advantage.—Halifax Herald. 


“Tue Gotven Lecenp.” 

As Elsie, Marguerite Ringo was nothing short of superb, Her 

clear expressive soprano delightfully | rendered the resolves of the 
peasant girl.—Acadian Recorder, Halifax, N. S., January 28. 


supreme, with a most spiritualizing 


Miss Ringo was the artist 2 i 
“My Redeemer.’’—Halifax Morning 


interpretation and delivery in 
Chronicle. 

Marguerite Ringo, too, had first class chances as Elsie, her pure, 
bright soprano making new conquests.—Halifax Herald. 

While in Halifax, Miss Ringo also appeared in a 
“miscellaneous” concert, and as a result added two more 
fine press notices to her already long list, extracts of 
which are printed below: 

In three nights the Titian-haired soprano has won three audiences 
of critical admirers by her marvelous work.—Acadian Recorder, 
January 29. 

The program opened with a number by Massenet (“Pleurez, 
Pleurez, mes Yeux") which Miss Ringo sang in French and gave 
opportunity to this talented lady to display the purity and _ bril- 
liance of her soprano and exemplify her ability to use the lovely 


voice of which she is the fortunate possessor.—Halifax Herald. 


Middleton’s Voice Massive and Opulent 

Appended are some press notices covering two concert 
appearances of that very excellent baritone, Arthur 
Middleton, and tell in no uncertain terms of the tremendous 
success which he scored on each occasion: 

Mr. Middleton had the voice and the oratorio tradition, not the 
old fossilized formula which made the vocal ornamentations sound 
like laborious exercises, but the tradition which enabled a man so 
to comprehend the spirit of the music as brought out the meanin 
with vitality. “Thus Saith the Lord” was not a mere form o 
speech as he said it, but a proclamation to which men would give 
heed. What followed received attention because of the authority 
with which the singer sent it forth —Chicago Evening Post, April 15. 








Of the quartet, Arthur Middleton, the eminent baritone, was the 
particular star. Authority, beautiful vocal investure, clear diction 
and style marked his work and drew forth the evident approval of 
the audience which filled the hall.—Chicago Daily News. 





Among the soloists Arthur Middleton deserves first mention for 
an ideal interpretation of his part. His understanding of oratorio 
is indisputably authoritative, hicago Evening American, 





Arthur Middleton, for instance, could not be improved upon. No 
one sings the bass role in “The Messiah” better than he.—Chicago 


Herald Examiner. 


Mr. Middleton was authoritive and vocally gratifying in the bass 
solos. —Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Arthur Middleton was the baritone, undoubtedly the finest ora- 
torio singer in America. He has sung this music many times in 
the past, but he never gave a more stirring performance than last 
night.—Chicago Journal. 


It has been a long while since Arthur Middleton has been heard 
in Indianapolis. Now he seems to be in his prime, He combines 
in his singing the vigor of youth with the judgment of maturer 
years. His voice is massive and opulent, his range large, his com- 
mand of the technic of singing ‘complete. In_ spite of the size of 
his voice, it is not in the least unwieldy. In all the quick and 
subtle dynamic changes which put the fine finish on singing 
Mr. Middleton showed an easy flexibility.—Indianapolis Star. 


Another Achievement of Maximilian Rose 


A recent 5 ewe of Maximilian Rose, that sterli 
violinist, in Paterson, N. J., brought him the appende 
splendid tributes from the press of that city: 

Maximilian Rose is an artist who has few superiors among those 
heard in this city thus far. . . . Mr. Rose thrilled the audience 
time and again with his highly artistic performance, He proved to 
be a master in bowing and the fine sonorous tones he brought cut 
in his opening selection, air on the G string, by Szolt, was a most 
enjoyable novelty for that reason. He then followed with two 
Kreisler selections, “Little Rosemary,” with its intricate variations, 
and “Tambourine Chinois,” wh‘eh is one of the pieces writ- 
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ten for the violin. In all three numbers Mr. Rose impressed the 
audience with his skill and art. In his second group his first selec- 
tion was nocturne, by Chopin, in which his violin proved to be most 
soulful and soothing in its appeal. Whether in octaves, single or 
double stopping, the strings were always admirably controlled, while 
the fine phrasing caused the audience to marvel. After this came 
a valse by Joseph and then “Caprice Besque,” by Sarasate. In the 
latter number many variations oF one theme were given, and it all 
appeared simple in the hands of this master, whether the part in 
the hands were legato, pizzacato, orchestra, harmonica or what not, 
and the audience was made to feel that here is a young musician 
who is going to make many of the pega day masters st up and 
take notice. He chose most happily “Ave Maria,” by Schuberi 
as an encore, and not since Elman’s rendition of that number in 
this city has the selection been heard. so splendidly executed.—Pater 
son Press-Guardian. 


Maximilian Rose, violinist, held his hearers’ strictest attention 
throughout his part of the program and added much to the success 
of the evening's entertainment, 

Maximilian Rose, at all time displaying a mastery of his instru 
ment in every minute detail, offered a number of selections, the 
pertect execution of which required accuracy and rapidity of finger 
ing and bowing. He accomplished his task well and conquered ail 
the dificult movements with ease and grace.—Paterson Morning Call. 


Metzger Praises Zarad 


Editor Metzger, of the Pacific Coast Musical Review, 
paid Francesca Zarad, soprano, the following tribute after 
one of her concert appearances: 

Francesca Zarad possesses a lyric soprano voice of extraordinary 
flexibility and clarity, with a mezzo timbre and range, of warm and 
appealing character. She is above all an artist of refinement. She 
sings with ease and with the assurance of the artist who knows the 
innermost demands of a classic composition. Her Schubert, Franz 
and Brahms songs were sung with fine understanding, The Franz 
“Autumn,” in particular, we have never heard sung to finer ad 
vantage. 

The San Francisco Chronicle of February 23 had this 
to say about Mme. Zarad: 

Mme. Zarad has a sympathetic and finely modulated voice of ex 
quisite timbre, partaking both mezzo and lyric qualities. She em 
ploys it with ease and flexibility that reveals large artistic experi- 
ence, and her interpretations have a great range of emotional color 








Scranton Wants Althouse Every Year 
Paul Althouse’s successes seem to have no end this 
season. Previous issues of the Musicat Courter have 
carried numerous testimonials in the way of flattering 
press notices received from critics throughout the country. 
Appended are several from Scranton, Pa., where the tenor 
appeared on January 20, 


He has a voice of unusual beauty. His sympathetic manner 
added considerably to the pleasure and his interpretation won 
astonishing applause. In his first numbers Mr. Althouse sang a 


wide variety of songs which immediately made his audience realize 
his magnificent range of voice.—The Scranton Times, January 21. 





Mr. 


Althouse never ag as well as on this occasion, and since 
he is a prime favorite in t 


é is city and has been heard here several 
times, this is saying much. He sings as if he liked it, and liked 
the people. He gave a superb program, His voice seems to be con 
tinually developing and reaching hitherto unexplored heights of 
beauty and power. ay he visit Scranton every year!—Scranton 
Republican, January 21. 


Comments on Votichenko’s Farewell Recital 


Sasha Votichenko, whose programs are always of an 
unusual character, gave a farewell recital at Aeolian Hall, 
y P aed 
New York, on May 4, just before sailing for Europe, 
where he will give a series of tympanon recitals. After 
his last New York appearance he received many favorable 
notices from the press, some of which are printed below: 

Sasha Votichenko’s program of Russian and French music attracted 
enough people to fill every seat in the house and roused the audience 
to a high degree of enthusiasm. Mr. Votichenko played old French 
melodies and several of his own compositions on his own most 
unique instrument, the tympanon, That instrument provides prac 
tically every orchestral effect, and Mr. Votichenko drew from it a 
wide versatility of expression.—Evening Mail. 

With his deftly and gracefully manipulated sticks Mr. Votichenko 
tapped gently on delicately tinkling strings the melody of Ravel’s 
“Pavane sur la Mort d'une Infante Defunte.”” Also he performed 
a Russian rhapsody of his own composition, Moussorgsky’s ‘“Hopak” 
and several other choice selections.—-American. 

With velvet hangings and a screen, an Oriental lamp and several 
palms, the tympanon is not the least decorative stage setting. 
Among the numbers played with indisputable skill by Mr. Votichenk« 
were a Russian rhapsody and an ingenious arrangement for his in 
strument of Ravel’s “Mort d’une Infante Defunte.”—Tribune. 





It is rare music that Mr. Votichenko makes on his historic tym- 
panon, the tones varying from simulations of faint whispers to 
sounds resembling the roll of thunder. He has so improvised 
upon this instrument that he can also produce the effect of an 
entire orchestra, and he has a method, all his own, of staging his 
art.—Morning Telegraph. 


May Peterson “Touches Heaven” 


When May Peterson sang on March 22 in San Antonio, 
Tex., she not only commanded the admiration of the 
music lovers who attended the concert but received the 


staunch support of the press: 

Miss Peterson has a voice of fluent sweetness and her treatment of 
various songs displayed a true musical perception. Her gift of 
exquisite pianissimo, frequently displayed, was particularly note- 
worthy in Lieurance’s atmospheric Indian lullaby “Wi-um.” This 
and many songs were eated in response to appreciative applause, 
including Fourdrain’s “ Papillon” and “Dvorak’s “Song My 
Mother Taught Me,” while extra numbers were the old Scotch 
“Whistle an’ I'll Come to You, My Lad,” La Forge’s “To a Mes- 
senger,” Grant-Schaffner’s “Cuckoo Clock,” and Rogers’ “If all the 
World were a Violin.” There was a charming display of fioritura 
in the Swedish Ww Tror,” beautiful phrasing in Hageman's won- 
derful “At the ell,” and brilliant quality in MacFadyen’s rap- 
turous “Love Is the Wind.”’ Miss Peterson’s intelligent grasp of 
the content of her varied numbers proved her a singer of poise 
and distinction.—San Antonio Express, March 23. 





May Peterson dispensed a generous supply of precious gifts in 
the way of vocal melody among music lovers who gathered in Bee- 
thoven Hall last evening. Her offerings ranged from the “Allelujah” 
aria from Mozart's “Exsultate” to Guion’s negro spiritual, “De ol’ 
Ark’s a-moverin’,”” and her —s powers proved quite as amazing 
as did her vocalistic ones, her numbers ing given in Italian, 
French, English, Spanish, old and modern Swedish, and Scotch and 
negro dialects. True musical understanding was evidenced in each 
song. There is thinking as well as feeling behind her voice, which 
is filled with surprises. At times she touched the very heavens 
with her notes, again it was a trill which electrified her hearers and 
again it was her delightful notes of velvety softness and bell-like 
sweetness which held her hearers enraptured. The lovely singer 
was both good to look upon and good to hear and not the least of 
her charms was her personality, to say nothing of the lovely qualit 
of her speaking voice, evidenced in the explanatory remarks whic 

ve before singing each number of her program.—San Antonio 
g News, a3. : 
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Gray-Lhevinnes Create Atmosphere 


As the Tacoma Times aptly put it, romance and senti- 
ment were the dominant themes in the concert which the 
Gray-Lhevinnes gave in that city on April 7. Few artists 
now before the public are more romantic and create a more 
intimate, heart appealing atmosphere than Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne and her virile and picturesque young husband, 
Mischa Lhevinne. The Tacoma Times also had this to say: 

Both art-:sts played in the most informal fashion things they 
particularly liked, and, accompanying almost every number the 


petite violinist, charming in her coral tinted gown had somethin 
of interest to say about it, in explanation of its theme or motif, 


the Liszt twelfth rhapsody, ranging from the softly poetic to the 
trenzied friska of the Hungarian dance. 

The last group was of Grainger numbers, followed by encore num 
ber of the same. In these Grainger has done for the old English 
tune what Liszt did for fhe Hungarian, though in not so extended 
a way. 

Mr. Grainger was the subject of a reception given by Miss Dil- 
lon at the home of Blanche C. Cole after the recital where many 
of the friends of the two ladies met the artist. Also, he played 
at the reception given Mrs. Seiberling at the Ebell clubhouse in 
the evening. 


Poise One of Novaes’ Assets 
After Guiomar Novaes gave a recital in Boston, Mass., 


Wess 
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or just why it had found a welcome place upon their program. 6 March 10, it was the opinion of one of the prominent 
Mme. Gray-Lhevinne plays the violin with skill and ease. It is +s : i. : } | : 25 | : * 

the instrument she loves and the mellow toned, fine Cremona CTitics of that city that she 1s a pianist who 1s mistress 
responded last night in a quite wonderful way to all the musical of the beauty and the power of tone and that she sets them 
vagaries and mclodies—which she played in her own inimitable at the service of high musical faculties. This is, in part, 


way. Mischa Lhevinne, virile and temperamental, made a_ highly . ne 
sympathetic accompanist for his accomplished wife and displayed a what two of the newspapers had to say in rev iewing the 
skill at the piano that matched her own with the violin. His own recital on March 20: 


compositions were a feature of the program, supplementing a fine Miss Novaes gave a recital that was remarkable for beauty, br.l 
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This city has never scen the equal of her performance. She 
rendered the most difficult passages of classical music and softened 
the tone of her concert by time-sweetened old folk lore tunes. Miss 


Just Returned from a Successful Operatic 
s ? Macbeth responded again wd again to encores, in all appearing 
Tour of 11 Months in Australia. twenty-six times. “ 


Mie XALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 


S »Carlo Opera Co. Chicago Opera 
Association 


group of Chopin. The audience was appreciative and interested liance, musical understanding, individual expression, She reminded . { 
and gave the young artists a cordial reception. us that the piano may, after all, be a musical instrument; that 4 the medium it 
Among the comments in the Daily Ledger of Tacoma there are now and then men and women who so regard it and use ! be 
Anrit & h : it as a medium for voicing sentiments, emotions, moods and pas (| e Ne 
on April 6, were these: sions.—Philip Hale in the Boston Herald ; h ee 
The audience showed a vigorous appreciation of the program. —- roug W 1¢ Ky 
Mischa Lhevinne especially pleased in a group of Chopin and_ in _ Poised she comes to her audience; poised she takes leave of it. ( - 
several of hs own compositions. Romance and youthful passion She plays with a composure neither careless nor taut; as composedly ! Ms MS 
abound in his original works and he plays with a certain grace of she receives volleys of applause, Not a vanity of woman, not a i" grea a r 1S S \° 
touch and virility. trick of the professional pianist, blemishes her. She is no less in cea 
aS = ia . : the vein at the beginning than at the end of the recital. Self-pos { - m4 . Det 
The Tacoma News Tribune of April 8 reviewed the session in the concert-room, as it seemed, might hardly go further; By aint music pic- 4 
concert in question, in part, as follows: yet between her and her audience, the mutually kindling spark was Ed its 
A good sized audience gathered to hear the “story telling’ con incessantly passing.—Boston Rector Transcript. kA ° i 
cert of the Gray-Lhevinnes . . . Mrs. Gray-Lhevinne plays on an °| tures wit sweep- Ye 
old Cremona violin, which she calls a “fiddle,” and has a coaxing Roberts EP as Gicheowe Soloist >) ee 
little way of telling the stories of each number. She draws a big ©) e ° 
tone and can do wonderful “stunts” with her bow. . . Mischa Emma Roberts, contralto, was soloist with the Rus- = t k . he 
Lhevinne played with dash and spirit, Of course the Gray-Lhe sian S } Irche I : 4 in S ro e an MS 
amevinne played wit ~~ oe n Symphony Orchestra at the final concert of the = NS 
vinnes will have a return date at Tacoma. Dl 7 2 
Aaa eee Chromatic Series in Troy, N. Y., on April 2 It was = eareful detail Re 
G Cc L A 1 the first time that an orchestral concert had oe given kA MS 
rainger aptivates os Angeles in the Chromatic Course, and the combination with |g . . \s 
Percy Grainger has been lionized wherever he has ap- Miss Roberts proved such a strong attraction that al- p) the plano which Ne 
peared on his tour of the Pacific Coast. The Los Angeles ready a return engagement next year has been request- RY ~ \9| 
Evening Express of April 19 lauds the celebrated com- ed. The critic of the Troy Record pronounced the 3 faithfully trans- z| 
poser-pianist in this manner : concert “the most pleasurable of any that has been im 
. : : : : ” M =2 
If one has any doubts as to whether Percy Grainger is a favorite presented in this city Ina long time,” and of the pro- i = : 
in Los Angeles they might have been dispelled at his recital, at gram that “it excelled in downright abundance of stir- s| ates eac in l- 
rrinity auditorium, Saturday afternoon. Beside Mr. Grainger’s ring orchestral excution, temperamental appeal and =) 
strong personality, he brings to his recital hearers music that is of lual ” P “Ais oe 2) ° 
itself interesting and not chosen only because of historic respecta rare individua performance. Of Miss Roberts’ con- Ri Vil ua econece ~ 
bikty. For music is like people. Many eminently respectable peo tribution to the evening, he said in part: =I 
we ies contty — ‘ +a BD Miss Roberts possesses a rich contralto voice together with fully ©) . 
Jith a Paderewskian performance of the Busoni arrangement of developed technical skill to use it. The aria “Mon coeur s’oeuvre =, t f th = 
the Bach chaconne—thus much to the respectable classic—Mr. a ta voix,”’ from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,"’ revealed at once e) 10n O e com 
Grainger passed to modern English and American composers. her interesting and charming personality and those rarest of all eo! + | 
Fannie Dillon shared with the performer the applause for her qualities—heart and soul back of her superb vocal tones, giving Ei O e S tho ht 
poetic sketch “The Birds at Dawn,” and Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba the latter meaning, taste and sensitive interpretation. From Saint py p S r ug ° 
Dance,” was a whirlwind of tone for which Mr, Grainger was re- Saéns she turned to Sachnovski’s “The Clock,” and from that to RY } 
paid by a whirlwind of applause for which he played his “Shepherd’s Fourdrain, to whose joyous, jostling “C arnaval” she gave herself = | 
a -e be Det Lict or with full throated tenes and luscious tonal colors and dramatic ex- ©) : 
n strong contrast were the Debussy “Light of the Moon,” and pression which applies also to her rendition of Ross’ “Dawn in the =), 7 h t a 
cence ieee iiiie tiles Desert,’ the latter having a splendid climax for a singer of Miss kd O ear a mas er 
Roberts’ magnificent power. FY e 
| ; piece on the 
e . 
Al J 4 In the midst of one of the most extensive tours RY St W VY t 
. . Py LA 
BARITONE known to the concert field, Florence Macbeth continues a ein a 1S 0 
to entrance each successive gathering of music lovers. ed h . t M4 th 
7 h i V ° B ildi Starting off immediately at the conclusion of a series of SI e ar ] ] n e 
eacher oO oice ullding remarkable operatic triumphs in New York, Chicago [Bf 2 =| 
°. . Si + P iB t she - od i Svracus R chest Pe- rs) ell 
anc oston, she appeared in Syracuse, Rochester, Pe 3 OO O ied 
an rtistic inging oria, Detroit and Portland, with several other interme- EY uU m . 
; j i liary cities, all of which succumbed to her charm and ket he 
Will Teach During Entire Summer Season diary cities, all = 1 
g art. Fort Collins, out in the West, where they do not e) eau Vy an ep Re 
STUDIO: 815 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK say much but mean a good deal, enjoyed her greatly, |B . da 
Phone Circle 764 as the following paragraphs, which appeared in the [Fy of meaning. And Pei 
i F 7 : Courter of April 7, will testify: 2, Ka! 
Mr. Dougall can place singers with Light F , fe thas Ankit Bi Macbett 1 th Di 9 re 
Opera and Musical Comed Companies. rom the minute at dainty orence acbeth appeared on the =, t rt a) @ 
‘ ' y P stage of the Empress Theater she held her audience in her hands. | O po Yay one S Pei | 
The exquisite human quality of her voice with her remarkably at a é isi 
SaaanTaaNIRaD Sn —— 7 tractive personality gave the music lovers a treat that was like Fa hed | 
_ - — a gift from the gods. s| in 1V1 ua emo- Pe 
So | 


tions on this 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
renown. 


Greta Masson’s Voice Charms Musical Club 


James H. Rogers, the distinguished critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, is responsible for the above headline 
and the following review of Miss Masson’s very success- 
ful concert before the Fortnightly Club of Cleveland: 

Greta Masson, who gave the closing recital in the season's 
Member of the Chicago Opera Sextette schedule of the Fortnightly Musical Club at the Duchess Theater, 
is a singer of intelligence and refinement. The program she pre 
sented betokened her cultivated and catholic taste. Not all her 
selections were new to her hearers, but most of them were; and 
the familiar numbers were in no instance of a hackneyed type 
There were several composers’ names that we read for the first 
time It was a program to hold the attention and invite the ap- 
preciation of song lovers. To it Miss Masson brought, in the main, 
adequate resources of voice and art She commands a mezzo 
soprano of considerable amplitude and compass, well controlled, and 
warm of texture in its medium register. A group of four French 


songs, two old, two new, brought Miss Masson deservedly gener- 
E ous applause, 


: cee Well Known Players in Stadium Orchestra 
Eminent Pianist Eugene Dubois, concertmaster of the Chicago Opera Or- 
chestra, will be concertmaster of the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Henry Rothwell in the summer 
concerts at the Stadium. He was engaged because Scipi- 
oni Guidi, the regular concertmaster of the orchestra, has 
B gone to his old home in Italy for the summer. The an- 
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nouncement of his selection and of the names of the other 
principal players in the various choirs of the orchestra 
gives assurance of the high quality of the organisation D 
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AN 





over which Mr. Rothwell will preside. | 
Most of the first instrument players are those who last | 
4 season played under Artur Bodanzky’s baton, but a few =) e 
Now Touring Europe of them are men who will hold their new —— = E} 
° s p) the orchestra through next season. The list inicludes Cor- ©) - 
Available for Concerts in the United nelius Van Vliet, first cellist; Anselme Fortier, first bass; |B € 1 n W a 
States after August 15th Daniel Maquarre, first flute; 'Attilio Marchetti, first oboe; | 
Albert Chiafarelli, first clarinet; Benjamin Kohon, first =| 
ont : hea se - DP 7 Hi ° . o 2) 
MOS . , assoon; Pietro Capodiferro, first trumpet; Joseph Feb 5) 
SRAMSON & ms on, Bs pap, Merk: Che braio, first horn; Charles Cusumano, first trombone; Emil jg 


Macon & Hamlin Piane Weber, tuba; Richard Becker and William Strelsin, tym- 


pani. The full body will number ninety-five men. 
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(Continued from page 12.) 
on which they are written. I know of some certain com- 
positions that have been transcribed and arranged by dif- 
ferent people not less than thirty times. The conductor 
must be capable of choosing what is best fitted for his men 
and what arrangement best follows the composer’s original 
intention. 

Q. Do you follow any rules in building your programs? 

A. No set rules, but I always have some definite aim in 
view. Much time is spent in the arrangement of my pro- 
grams and I rarely make a change after making a final de- 
cision. My concerts at Columbia University attract a most 
cosmopolitan audience. Every program, therefore, contains 
some music of the great masters, as well as some music in 
the lighter vein. I always make it a point never to play two 
serious or somber numbers in succession. There must be 
contrast, a variation of color in the programs. My concerts 
never last more than an hour and three-quarters at the ut- 
most. 

Q. Do you believe that the interest in bands and band 
music is increasing? 

A. Absolutely! There is scarcely a small town or vil- 
lage in the country that does not boast of a band of some 
kind. There may be no orchestra for miles around, but 
there is sure to be a band. During the war it was proved 
how necessary bands are, and over five hundred were or- 
ganized for military duty. There are many more amateur 
bands than there are amateur orcrestras—probably by 50 
per cent. 

Q. How is it that bands were always slighted in com- 
parison to orchestras and never really recognized? 

A. Because there have always been fewer good bands 
than orchestras, and many bands have made noise rather 
than music. The really good musician has generally avoid- 
ed these bands, because they were so inferior to the orches- 
tras in which he played. 

Q. How do you hold the interest and attention of such 
vast crowds as come to your concerts? 

A. That is a rather difficult question to answer. For 
one thing, we prefer to send our audiences home wishing 
they could hear more, rather than have them leave feeling 
too well fed. I really believe that the people who come to 
the concerts come to hear the band rather than to hear any 
soloist. We have had as many as thirty thousand people 
at more than one concert, and actually they sat as quietly 
as though they were in church. The arrangement of the 
program probably has a great deal to do with this. If an 
audience is to hear two or three numbers in which as a 
whole it is not interested, it is apt to become restless. For 
concerts that reach such a large number of people as ours 
do, it is necessary to be diplomatic in the arrangement of 
the program, I try to make it a point to arrange each pro- 
gram so that there will be something on it for everyone. 

Q. What do you think of the proposed project to in- 
crease the size or the U. S. Army bands? 

A. The idea is fine, but increasing the size will not nec- 
essarily improve the quality. It requires good players to 
make good bands and orchestras, men who devote their 
lives to the study of an instrument. Young musicians who 
are seeking band experience might join an army band: if 
the pay were an inducement, but under present conditions 
they cannot make their living in that way. 

Q. What is your idea of the present method of having 
orchestras disrupted each season, and of one organization 
trying to take men away from the other. Is there a rem- 
edy for this? 

A. It is a great pity that this practice is indulged in, for 
it is to the disadvantage of everyone concerned. It takes 
years to build up an orchestra to a high standard of excel- 
lence, and this can only be done by making as few changes 
in the personnel as is possible from season to season. Fre- 
quent and numerous changes are bound to affect the en- 
semble, tonal quality and intonation of an organization. It 
would be a good idea if the conductors formed a club or as- 
sociation for their mutual protection. Such an organizaion 
would also help to solve many of the difficulties that arise 
between conductors amd musicians. Fe a 

See review of opening concert on another page of 
this issue.—Editor’s Note. 


Adelaide Fischer to the Rescue 


Adelaide Fischer, American soprano, met with a very 
peculiar incident while on tour through Maine during the 
month of March. The party was out on the third day of 
the trip and was waiting for the train which was only 
seven hours late, owing to terrific snowdrifts on the road. 
Miss Fischer is fond of all sorts of sports, especially 
snowshoeing, so she borrowed a boy’s snowshoes and tried 
to walk on the highest snowbank just to pass away the 
hours. 

It was during the time of the blizzards and the terrific 
snow, and when finally the train for which they waited 
arrived it was preceded by an old-fashioned snowplough 
which started to go slowly for about thirty miles, when it 
got stuck and two hours more of waiting followed. In 
the meantime the passengers had nothing to eat and looked 
very hungry. The few crackers and candies they could 
buy on the train were not enough for them, Finally Miss 
Fischer came to their rescue. She always carries a little 
cooking outfit with her and she prepared a wonderful hot 
bouillon for them. 


Fay Foster Entertains Returned Soldiers 


The grand ballroom of the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
was r&ently filled with a happy company—the returned 
members of the Second Division—on the occasion of their 
first annual reunion. A banquet, speeches, and then an en- 
tertainment by Fay Foster and her “Unit,” the same that 
brought pleasure to thousands of our boys during many 
days of waiting in camp and barracks. The principal solo- 
ists, Warren Rishel, Lous Stowe and Pauline Hennings, 
were applauded to the echo. 

Miss Stowe found difficulty in proceeding with “I’m Glad 
I Went Over to France,” so great was the applause after 
every verse. “The Americans Come!” sung by Mr. Warren, 
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was received with Fame mong 9 enthusiasm, and Miss Foster’s 
new song, “Are You for Me, or Against Me?” (the ques- 
tion of the Flag) made a profound impression. The pres- 
entation was unique and beautiful. Miss Stowe, person- 
ating the “Spirit of the Flag” and robed in a long yR- 
white gown, stood in the fold of a large flag, held by a 
American soldier. At the close of the song Helen ee hn 
similarly attired as the “Spirit of Adoration,” approached 
and knelt with uplifted clasped hands. Miss "Stowe’s clear 
voice, as she asked in ringing tones, “Are you for me or 
against me?” emphasized the solemnity of the question. 

The quartet’s response, “We are for you!” seemed indeed 
the reply of a united people prepared to sacrifice all for flag 
and country. This concluded the entertainment. After 
receiving many congratulations and thanks, the entertain- 
ing party was served with a special luncheon. 

All the “Unit” are pupils of Miss Foster, and their work 
is presented with the greatest smoothness and aplomb which 
would be creditable to any professionals. 


Lee and Haitowitsch Open Mayor Hylan Series 


The Mayor Hylan series of open air concerts began on 
Tuesday, May 25, at Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The Police 
Band, under the direction of Walter D. Rogers, appeared, 
and the soloists were Kathryn Lee, soprano, and Abraham 
Haitowitsch, the blind Russian violinist. 

Miss Lee sang “Take Joy Home,” by Karolyn Wells 
Bassett, and “II Bacio,” by Arditi. An audience, esti- 
mated by the Brooklyn park commissioner to be 10,000, 
applauded her splendid rendition of these two charmin 
songs, and she responded with “Killarney.” Soclenasd 
applause displayed the crowd’s delight in both selections 
and the artist's touching interpretation of an old favorite. 

Mr. Haitowitsch played the “Ave Maria” of Schubert 
and “Gipsy Airs” of Sarasate. He also came in for a gen- 
erous share of the applause and gave an encore. Herman 
Neuman, at the piano, gave excellent support to both these 
artists, 


Meysenheym Pupils Sing 

A score of vocal pupils of Mme. Meysenheym gave 
a program of eighteen numbers in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, May 27. The excellent method of this teacher 
and the ease of production of the voice of all who sang 
was notable, and especially observed in the singing of 
Alma Borsuk, who has a_ beautiful voice; Elizabeth 
Crouch, whose range and voice quality are unusual; Eva 
Soble, whose voice has richness and power; Hattie Wes- 
sells, who sang the “Jewel Song” brilliantly; Kathryn 
Rogers, who gave Arditi’s “Parla” with fine style; and 
Maurice Soble, who has a fine tenor voice. Others who 
sang solos were Mary Gannaway, Margaret Cederbaum, 
Viola Stein, Ruth Sweeney, May Irving, Ruth Koch, Min- 
nie Marks, Florence Schmidters and Ruth Minnerly. Hor- 
tense Weichsel and Benjamin Rackett were at the piano. 


Dr. Wolle Gives Fine Organ Recital 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, director of the famous Bach Fes- 
tivals held annually in Bethlehem, Pa. gave a splendid 
organ recital recentl in Roanoke, Va. An audience which 
filled every seat in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church and which 
overflowed into the vestibules and street listened with 
keen appreciation to the excellent program presented by 
Dr. Wolle. 
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KALAMAZOO’S ANNUAL FESTIVAL 





(Continued from page 8.) 
soloists. The harp accompaniments, played by 
Tramonti, were employed with beautiful effect. 

Ethel Benedict, soprano, who sang the role of Aida on 
twenty-four hours’ notice, won most hearty applause for 
her work throughout the entire evening. Miss Benedict 
sang in the place of Myrna Sharlow, who had been sched- 
uled for the part. Heard for the first time in Kalamazoo, 
Miss Benedict made a very delightful impression, showing 
a wide range, appealing and sympathetic quality of voice, 
and thoroughly intelligent interpretation. Her emotional 
singing in the more tragic solos and in the big finales called 
forth a most hearty appreciation. 

The well controlled, remarkably rich and powerful voice 
of Carolina Lazzari, contralto, was most effectively. used in 
the role of Amneris. Her excellent range of voice, finish 
and artistry of singing, as well as genuine musicianship, 
made the most of the possibilities of this dramatic role. 

Lambert Murphy, as Radames, recalled the fine impres- 
sion made last year by his work in “Faust,” and scored an 
even greater triumph by a most satisfying interpretation of 


Enrico 


his dificult role in “Aida. The singing of the great 
“Celeste Aida” was particularly enjoyed, giving oppor- 
tunity for beautiful lyric effects. The final duet, “Fare- 


well, Oh Earth,” by Miss Benedict and Murphy, was sung 
with an exquisitely beautiful and artistic effect, closing 
with a brief chant intoned by Amneris and the chorus. 

Arthur Middleton has appeared several times in Kala- 
mazoo in former festivals, and is always a great favorite 
with local audiences. In the roles of Ramphis and Amon- 
asro his work was distinguished by great breadth of tone, 
power and sweetness of voice, and a full understanding 
of the requirements of these roles. 

Gustaf Holmquist sang the role of King of the Egyptians 
with highly pleasing effect, proving himself the possessor 
of a voice of much smoothness and resonance. The part 
of the Messenger was sung by George Jones, of this city, 
in a very creditable and pleasing manner. 


WERRENRATH PLEASES. 


The last of the pre-festival Choral Union concerts was 
given by Reinald W errenrath on April 14. His first offer- 
ing was an aria from “Pagliacci,” sung with a beautiful 
quality of tone and with the splendid diction which char- 
acterized his entire evening’s recital. A group of French 
songs, and of English ballads, in which the Werrenrath 
style of singing is inimitable, were received with enthu- 
siasm. As encores, “The Blind Ploughman” and “Danny 
Deever” were most heartily appreciated. M. J. R. 


More Success for Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils 


The closing song recital of the season 1919-20 by the 
pupils - of Jessie Fenner Hill was given in_ her 
studio, 1425 Broadway, New York, on May 28. The par- 
ticipants were Alice Lockwood, Georgianna Moore, Mrs. 
C. H. Kearney,.Irma G. Fenner, Elizabeth Hughes, Amelia 
V. B. Coleman, Anne B. Tufts, Emma Bremer, Eleanor 
Wilck, Elsie Zell, Florence Donovan, Miriam Rubin and 
Gertrude Lang, whose uniform work won the admiration 
of all and reflected great credit upon Mrs. Hill. The pro- 
gram contained numbers by Grant-Schaefer,. Ware, 
Daniels, Wells, Chenery, D'Hardelot, Vanderpool, 
Coombs, Lehman, Kramer, Bond, Verdi, Golson, Tosti, 
Hawley, MacFadyen, Quilter, Gounod, Dichmont, Spross, 
Saint-Saéns, Mana-Zucca and Puccini. 

Special mention must be made of the artistic singing of 
Irma G. Fenner, Amelia Coleman, Eleanor Wilck, Miriam 
Rubin and Gertrude Lang. Lena Helfer (a pupil of 
Harris Maurer) assisted with a violin solo, playing De 
Beriot’s air varie No. 2. Lina Coen rendered sympathetic 
accompaniments. 





National Opera Club Holds Election 


The closing business meeting of the National Opera 
Club, Mme. Von Klenner, founder and president, was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria May 20. There was an election 
of officers for the coming season, and many new features 
in the operatic line promise a banner year. In the evening 
of the same day the president, Mme. Von Klenner, gave a 
reception to the poll elected officers, board of directors 
and advisory eouiaiiiane at her residence, 952 Eighth ave- 
nue, New York City. The following officers, board and 
advisory committee were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Mme. Von Klenner; honorary vice-president, 
Mme. Giulio Gatti-Casazza (Frances Alda); vice-presi- 
dents, Mme, De Vere Sapio, Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, 


Angelique V. Orr, Claudia Muzio, Berenice De Pasquali; 
historian, Mrs. J. Willis Smith; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Evadne P. Turner; recording secretary, Katherine 
Noack Fiqué; assisting corresponding secretary, Courty 
Rossi-Diehl; treasurer, Augusta MacMannus; board of 
directors—Mrs. F. M. Avery, Mildred Holland, Eva 
Phipps, Susan Hawley Davis, Mrs. Owen Kildare, Mrs. 

W. Loeb, Mrs. Joseph Gutman, Mrs. M. I. Nixon, Mrs. 
Samuel Schiff ; president’s advisory committee—Thomas 
Nixon, Frank M. Avery, J. W. Loeb, Joseph Gutman, 
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Francis Wright Clinton, Charles Baker, H. S. Praetorius, 
Nathan Loth; musical conductors—Carl Fiqué, Romualdo 
Sapio; dramatic director, Mildred Holland. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez 
Engaged for Toronto Series 


Daniel Mayer announces that the Canadian debut of 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto, will take 
place at Massey Hall, Toronto, on December 14, when she 
will give a recital in the I. E, Suckling series. Toronto 
has always shown an especial fondness for great contraltos, 
especially those who come backed by the complete approval 
of English audiences, as has been shown by the success 
which Clara Butt, Muriel Foster and other English con- 
traltos have had there in the past, and undoubtedly Mme. 
D’Alvarez will quickly. win a wide following. Although 
she was born in Lima, Peru, the singer has spent the 
greater part of her life in England, where her father, the 
late Marquis De Buena Vista, was Peruvian consul-gen- 
eral. She now makes her permanent home in London, 
since several of her sisters are married and living there. 
Her brother, the present Marquis De Buena Vista, is first 
secretary of the Peruvian Embassy in Washington. This 
coming summer will be fully occupied by the many engage 
ments which she will fill in England and on the Continent, 
but she will return to America in October. 


Spotz and Prager at American Institute 


Margaret Spotz, pupil of Miss Ditto at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, 
gave a recital at headquarters, May 21, playing works by 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann and other standard composers 
in a manner which showed fine gifts, allied with thorough 
application. A Chopin waltz had to be repeated, and the 
fine poise, clean touch, reliable memory, and intelligent use 
of the pedals (an important part of artistic execution), 
combined to bring her appreciative applause. 

Samuel Prager, another Ditto pupil, appeared under the 
same auspices May 24, playing a MacDowell tarantella well, 
a Bach prelude and fugue with nice execution, and was 
particularly happy in his playing of the Mozart sonata in 
B flat. He “brought down the house” with his perform- 
ance of Liszt’s eleventh Hungarian rhapsodie, which was 
full of dash. He made a brilliant success of the entire re- 
cital, and a big crowd applauded him vigorously, 


Alberto Jonas’ Pupils Win Success 


Mrs. Duke-Richardson, who spent this season in New 
York studying with Alberto Jonas, gave a concert recently 
in Oklahoma, scoring an immediate and brilliant success. 
The concert was given for the benefit of the Oklahoma State 
Jewish Relief Committee for Sufferers from the War, and 
a crowded house composed of representative citizens of 
Oklahoma testified by its enthusiasm to the splendid success 
of the young and brilliant pianist. Over five hundred dol- 
lars were secured for the Jewish Relief Committee. Pianist 
Leonard D. Heaton, of Winnipeg, Canada, appeared there 
in recital not long ago, and, according to the local press no- 
tices, scored a decided success. Mr. Heaton studied with 
Alberto Jonas and prepared with him the program which 
he played at his concert. 
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Worcester Festival Announcement 





The Worcester County Musical Association an- 
nounces the sixty-second festival, to be held in 
Mechanics’ Hall from October 4 to 8. The choral 
works to be performed are “The Beatitudes,” Cesar 
Franck, and “Hora Novissima,” Horatio Parker. 
The last named work will be given in memory of 
the composer, who died on December 18 last. Nel- 
son P. Coffin, who succeeds Arthur Mees as con- 
ductor, was invited to this preeminently important 
office because, in the opinion of the board of di- 
rectors, he was undoubtedly the best man obtainable 
to carry on to still greater success the work so effi- 
ciently done during the last twelve years by Dr. 
Mees. Sixty players from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Thaddeus Rich, will make 
their fourth appearance at this festival. The soloists 
engaged include: Florence Hinkle, Alma _ Beck, 
George Hamlin, Milton C. Snyder, Helen Yorke, 
Vera Curtis, Merle Alcock, Mary Allen, Paul 
Althouse, Bechtel Alcock, Charles T. Tittmann, Fred 
Patton, John Powell and Rosa Ponselle. 











Many Encores for McCarthy in Scranton 

Helen McCarthy was one of the soloists at the annual 
concert of the Catholic Club in Scranton, Pa., on May 2, 
and achieved great success on her first appearance in that 
city. The Scranton Republic, in reviewing the event, made 
the statement that Miss McCarthy's light soprano was well 
placed in many of the Irish songs. The same paper said 
that she received many encores and indicated her very 
large repertory by giving a number of favorites that did 
not appear on the program. Special mention was made 
of “The Last Rose of Summer,” to which Miss McCar- 
thy’s voice is particularly well suited. 





Leopold Plays at Riverdale School 


On Sunday evening, May 16, 
recital at the Riverdale School, New York, playing a 
program which comprised the sonata in B flat, Schytte; 
“Nocturne” (for the left hand), Scriabine; “Music Box,” 
Sauer; “Rheingold” transcription, Wagner-Leopold, and 
paraphrase on  Tschaikowsky’s “Flower Waltz,” by 
Grainger. A large audience attended the recital. 


Ralph Leopold gave a 


Raisa and Rimini Sing Tirindelli Songs 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini sang Pier 

songs, “Portami Via” and “Brindisi,” at the 
concert on May 21. 
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THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI 


(Continued from page 14.) 
longed, taking up the tempo as the singer leaves it and 
goes on. 

Much crescendo and diminuendo work is done, again 
most of the time on one note. It is varied, sometimes 
beginning pianissimo and growing into forte, sometimes 
forte fading into a pianissimo, and again crescendo and 
diminuendo on the same tone. 

The dramatic significance of the text must be brought 
out by the voice being just enough shaded with the emo- 
tion required, but never interfering with the beauty of 
the tone or the musical expression. 

Bellini and Donizetti are above all 

VERDI. 

Verdi is both lyric and dramatic.* 

Lyricism seems to rule in his earlier works—but even 
these he preferred done with a leaning toward the dra- 
matic. He always cared most for the words being well 
understood even if other things were sacrificed. 

Rossini when asked what attributes a great singer should 
possess, replied: “Voice, voice and voice.” Verdi, in an- 
swer to the same question, meant the understanding of 
the text, what it was all about, variety of expression. 

Yes, that’s it, variety of expression, for his favorite 
artist, Maurel, had more variety of expression than any 
other singer, and his histrionic powers easily placed him 
among the greatest actors of all time. 

Even in his first mood, before he had broken 
from the traditions of the opera of his time, Verdi is 
dramatic, energetic, virile, somber—at times fierce, savage. 

His earlier lyric operas must be done in a rugged fash- 
ion. The sentiment of the situation must predominate. 

“Nabucco,” as conducted at the Scala by Mugnone in 
1913, is a somber masterpiece. “Il Trovatore” as it is 
done at the Metropolitan is a weak, faded out, kid gloved 
version of a work that under Mugnone contains all the 
fire of the Inquisition, all the passion of El Greco. 

No wonder that people whose musical imagination does 
not form the beat, the proper rhythm and tempi as they 


lyric. 


away 


hear music, think that many of the motives of even 
“Rigoletto” and “La Traviata” are barrel organ stuff! 
We seldom hear them done even decently. Once in a 


great while a singer like Caruso or Galli-Curci happens 
along who knows how to phrase them. But the ensemble 
is never good. 

| wonder if anyone who reads these secrets ever heard 
“La Traviata” interpreted by old Bimboni. If they did 
and have any music in their souls, they love “La Travi- 
ata,” and the souvenir of that “reading,” as the “learned” 
say when speaking of the performance of a work by 
a Teuton master, will ever remain with him. Toscanini, 
who conducts Berlioz marvelously, and Wagner splendidly, 
misses much in “Falstaff” and has established an overly 
refined precedent for “Il Trovatore.” 

“Il Trovatore” is rugged, I repeat. It must be done 
with a strong arm guided by a “sacro temperamento.” 
The singers, to do it, must have voices. They must Nave 
fire, They must give themselves. be 

Oh well, conductors, like other artists, have theig. 
ties and their shortcomings. Only Paderewski exc 
everything. I can't really say that either—for pe 
Mugnone and Nickish are almost as great. I have .n 
heard Mugnone surpassed in any opera he cone 
and never, never, never did I hear such a “Die W 
or such a “Tannhaiiser” as he does, besides his ex 
interpretations of all the Italian school—old and 

Verdi cannot be conducted or sung with too\ 
restraint. It is not that kind of music. He cor 
with his all-powerful passion. His message is 
It has nothing in common with Browning or De 
Intensity, truth and beauty, that’s it—but intensity 
tense truth and intense beauty. Such is the mus 
Verdi from “Nabucco” to “Falstaff.” 

Gounop. 

Gounod, Verdi's great contemporary, on t 
hand, must be done with much restraint. Love 
tery, something almost religious, is ever present\ 
passages for tenor and soprano, and the 
seek to enhance this mystical, enraptured 
Italians rarely interpret this music well. They miss the 
very keynote. It really needs Italian trained voices and 
French understanding. 

Gounod selected faintly moonlit gardens for the back- 
ground of his love strains. The voice should be colored 
to fit in the picture—nothing blarey, nothing crude. 

Graceful phrasing, a slight, very slight rubato ever 
present, the portamento used sparingly, the voice almost 
always restrained, piano or mezzo forte leaning ever 
more toward the pianissimo than the forte, never cold 
but always subdued—no explosive attacks. 

To go back a bit to Meyerbeer and Thomas; there 
isn’t anything in particular to say about them. 

Paris traditions demand that they be done in a rather 
more academic way than the Italian music—less rubato, 
less portamento, less holding of high notes, less contrast 
of pianissimo and fortissimo. 

I should say the same about Bizet’s “Carmen” as 
about Verdi's “Aida”’—direct message, plenty of vigor, 
nothing stiff or severe. 


{In his next and last article, Svengali will talk on 
Wagner and on the Modern French and Italian schools 
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of opera. He will give a chapter on acting and con- 
clude the series with one on song singing.—Editor’s 
Note.] 


Roberts Only Woman Member of Rotary Club 

Not only on account of the rich beauty of her voice, 
but also through the charm of her personality, did Emma 
Roberts endear herself to the citizens of Macon, Ga., 
when she sang there at the Music Festival of the South 
on May 12. On the day on which she appeared as soloist 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Miss Roberts was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given by the Rotary 
Club at the Hotel Dempsey. So completely did the singer 
enter into the spirit of the occasion that unexpectedly one 
of the members made a motion to elect Miss Roberts as 
the only woman member of the club. This was unani- 
mously passed, and following her initiation the president, 
Dr. Frank F. Jones, gave his own pin to Miss Roberts 
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as the badge of her membership. The following day 
Miss Roberts was the guest of the Kiwannis Club at 
its weekly luncheon, and in the afternoon a_ reception 
was tendered her by the students of Wesleyan College, 
all of whom assured her that they were ardent Roberts 
“fans” and would accord her an even heartier welcome 
when next she visits Macon. On May 15 Miss Roberts 
completed her Southern tour at the festival in Columbia, 
S. C. Word had been passed on from Macon that the 
popular contralto was now a full-fledged Rotarian, and 
the Columbia club did its utmost to outdo the attentions 
of the Macon organization, sending particularly beautiful 
flowers and attending the concert in a body. 


Ethelynde Smith Gives Two Fine Recitals 


Ethelynde Smith's clear, true soprano voice, under good 
control, made a splendid impression upon her hearers when 
she appeared in recital at the Methodist Church in Boulder, 
Colo., on May 6. The singer’s program included Italian, 
French and English selections, in all of which her diction 
was commendable. The News-Herald, a local paper, devoted 
considerable space on May 7 to praising the excellent 
singing done by Miss Smith at this recital. 

Another recent appearance of the soprano was in Colo- 
rado Springs on May 10, when she gave a recital at 
Perkins Hall, Colorado College, before a good sized and 
very enthusiastic audience. After the recital, Theo. M. 
Fisher wrote in the Evening Telegraph: “Everything the 
recitalist essayed was characterized by ease of tone produc- 
tion, sure and ample breath control, exact pitch, and clear 
enunciation.” Mr. Fisher also spoke of her middle and 
upper tones being particularly agreeable, of crystalline 
clearness and lovely quality. 


Mme. Onelli Sings at Rayson School 

_ It was an unusually interesting and varied program which 
Enrichetta Onelli, soprano, presented at the Rayson School, 
New York, on May 19. Her fine appreciation of the re- 
quirements of each number, excellent enunciation, remark- 
able technic—these were but a few of the characteristics 
noticeable in the singer’s-rendition of the various selections. 
Mme, Onelli is an American artist who made her operatic 
debut at the Teatro Reggio in Turino, Italy, after which 
there followed a season at the Teatro Constanzi in Rome, 
where she sang the role of Santuzza under the baton of 
Mascagni. The soprano also has sung leading roles with 
the Quinlan Opera Company. Shortly after war was 
declared Mm. Onelli returned to the United States and 
toured the country most successfully in concert. 


Per Nielsen Endorses Witmark Songs 

Per Nielsen is an admirer of worthy American songs 
and when he discovers a type that inevitably finds favor 
with audiences, he not only sings that song himself but 
passes it on to his pupils. Such was the case at two 
recent students’ recitals at Westminster College Chapel, 
New Wilmington, Pa. On May 14, Rosana Lockhart sang 
Gantvoort’s “Golden Crown” and earned a fine success 
with it. On May 19, two more young singers sang songs 
hat had won his favor: “Sunrise and You,” Penn, and 
The Heart Call,” Vanderpool, which were rendered by 
Clarence Walker Duff, and “Smilin’ Through,” Penn, 
sung by John Cummings. All four songs are published 
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Asheville, N. C., May 19, 1920.—Frieda Hempel made 
her first appearance here last night before a record break- 
ing audience which completely filled the City Auditorium. 
Miss Hempel came under the auspices of the local Rotary 
Club, and from her opening aria, a Handel number, until 
the last note of the singer’s own arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” waltz, her hearers were enthralled by the 
limpid brilliancy of the voice and the beauty of the singer. 
Her program, which had been constructed with musicianly 
understanding, provided pleasure for lovers of the purely 
classic compositions and also admirers of the more modern 
school of writers, as well as featuring several works by 
favorite American composers. While Miss Hempel has 
often visited Asheville, last night marked her first profes- 
sional acquaintance with this city, and concertgoers here 
of many years’ experience assert that no artist who ever 
sang here more thoroughly pleased the very cosmopolitan 
audience, including many widely traveled tourists and art 
connoisseurs from every part of the globe. Miss Hempel’s 
accompaniments were ably played by Conraad V. Bos, who 
also presented effective solos. Auguste Rodman, flutist, 
with remarkable artistic work, completed the ensemble. 


Atlantic City, N. J., May 14, 1920.—Those who attend- 
ed the Steel Pier Sunday evening concert on April 25 
were well rewarded. The numbers offered by the Leman 

- Symphony Orchestra appealed to the most fastidious and 
received a warm reception. Edna Baugher, soprano, and 
Lewis James Howell, baritone, were the soloists. The 
program included “Merry Wives of Windsor” (overture), 
Nicolais; largo from “New World” symphony, Dvorak, 
and “The Pearl Fishers,” Bizet. As interpreted by Con- 
ductor Leman, these selections aroused enthusiastic ap- 
plause, requiring encores after each .number. Edna 
Baugher sang “The Wind's in the South,” “Dion Curran” 
and “Edillo,” from the Old Spanish, receiving much com- 
mendation. Mr. Howell pleased the audience with Verdi's 
“Eri tu” (“Un Ballo in Maschera”), an aria from “The 
Barber of Seville” and two dialect songs—“Hard Trials” 
and “Heap o’ Lickin’.” As a closing number, Mr. Leman 
programmed Delibes’ “Sylvia.” 

The Sunday program at Haddon Hall was largely at- 
tended by music lovers and guests of the hotel. Henry 
Gruhler, director, interpreted from works of Mendelssohn, 
Valdez, Wagner, Cassela, Dvorak, Liszt and Elgar. Ben- 
jamin Stad, violinist, and Marsdon Brooks, cellist, as- 
sisted, 

Marjory Mearl Mellen, pianist, began a series of recitals 
for guests and friends at the Hotel Corinthian on Tues- 
day evening, April 27. For her opening program she gave 
Grieg’s “Asa’s Death” (“Peer Gynt” suite) and selections 
by H. Kjerulf, Beethoven, Handel, Godard and Laszio. 
Ny Mellen’s artistic playing delighted those who heard 

er. 

Sara Newell was piano soloist, Sunday evening, April 
27, at the Hotel Ambassador, under the direction of Louis 
Colmans. She chose Louis Victor Saar’s “Capriccio,” 
Cyril Scott’s “Valse Caprice,” Rachmaninoff’s “Polichi- 
nelle,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans L’Eau” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song.” Miss Newell, who is a_ protégée of 
Evelyn Tyson, was warmly received. 

An interesting program at the Hotel Chalfonte, ar- 
ranged by Joseph Martinelli, director of the Chalfonte 
Trio, deserves special mention. Verdi, Puccini, Dourand, 
Weber, Tschaikowsky, Yarenqui and Chopin were among 
the composers who were represented. 

Professor Earnshaw, organist and director of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, was responsible for the fine program 
presented at the Community recital on April 25. Those 
assisting were Carl Doell, violinist; Marsden Brooks, cel- 
list; Frank Niccoletta, harpist, and Pauline MacCormac, 
contralto. Selections from Morandi, Godard, Hollman, 
Guilmant, Beethoven and Bach were enjoyed by a large 
audience. 

Elizabeth Thaw Millington, soprano, and Maud Mont- 
gomery, violinist, were the soloists on the Steel Pier, Sun- 
day, May 2, with the Leman Symphony Orchestra. Under 
Conductor Leman’s able leadership the orchestra was com- 
pelled to respond to many encores. Miss Millington ap- 
peared in Eighteenth Century costume and sang an aria 
from “Mignon,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” “‘Bergere Legere,” 
“Minuet de Martine” and “Sur le pont d’Avignon.” Miss 
Montgomery has a pleasing tone, and was heard to ad- 
vantage in Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise. Hungarian 
rhapsody No. 1, Liszt, concluded the program. 

The May Festival, extending over two days at the High 
School, was brought to a close on May 7. Dorothy Kirby, 
soprano, sang numbers from “Madame _ Butterfly” 
(Puccini) ; the high school glee club and orchestra played 
selections by Verdi, Bellini, Grieg, etc., and Joseph Lom- 
bardi and Eddie McKnight were the instrumental soloists. 
The audience was large and appreciative. 

On May 8 the Paulist Choir, of New York, presented 
an excellent program at Keith’s Garden Pier Theater. 
John Finnegan, tenor soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, assisted by Thomas Coates and Billy Probst, 
sang the Russian folk song, “Down St. Peter’s Road,” 
arranged by Kurt Schindler. The trio was accorded an 
ovation. Mr. Finnegan is not a stranger to Atlantic City 
music lovers. His solo work of last season on the Steel 
Pier with Conway’s Band is still fresh in the minds of 
those who came to hear him. Father Finn, the efficient 
director, and Anne Wolcott, piano accompanist, were the 
recipients of much applause. 

Ruby Lehman Lesser, soprano, was soloist recently at 
the Arts and Crafts department of the Research Club. 
She sang ‘The Swallows,” “A Little Bit of Honey,” and 
Curran’s “Dawn.” Ruby Cordery was the accompanist. 

Dr. John D. Becker, tenor, and Elizabeth Porter Earle, 
soprano, were the soloists on the Steel Pier, Sunday eve- 
ning, May 9, with the Leman Symphony Orchestra. This 
was one of the most successful concerts ever given by 
Conductor Leman and his artistic organization. 

The concert at the Hotel Dennis, given by the Dennis 
Orchestra, under the direction of J. Leonard Lewis, was 
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considered a most interesting musical event. Nora Lucia 
Ritter, soprano, sang Puccini’s aria from “Tosca,” Gilbert's 
“Bonnie Sweet Bessie” and “Comin’ Through the Rye.” 
Miss Ritter was compelled to repeat her numbers. Two 
request songs were added—“I Did Not Know” and 
“Values,” by Frederick W. Vanderpool. Mrs. Leonard 
Lewis was the efficient accompanist. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chattanooga, Tenn., May 14, 1920—Geraldine Far- 
rar, with Arthur Hackett, tenor; Carl Webster, cellist, 
and Claude Gotthelf, accompanist, appeared in concert on 
Monday evening, May 3, before an audience numbering 
nearly 4,000. Mme. Farrar sang “Connais-tu le Pays,” 
from “Mignon,” and two selections from “Madame Butter- 
fly,’ Mr. Hackett also singing in “O Quanti Occhi.” The 
Chattanooga Music Club, Josef O. Cadek, president, was 
the sponsoring organization. A bid for new members was 
made on that evening, resulting in the securing of an addi- 
tional membership of 450. 

Oscar Seagle, former Chattanoogan, happened to land 
in his home town a few weeks ago when Dorothy Biese 
and Bobbie Burns, two of his pupils at Schroon Lake, 
were giving a concert in the Methodist Church. The tutor 
was given a tip as to what was going on, and so became an 
interested member of the audience. But he was _ shortly 
discovered, the word was passed, and in a few minutes the 
baritone was called to the platform. By request, Mr. Seagle 
favored the audience with several numbers. The young 
ladies, who are numbered among the most talented of 
Chattanooga’s younger singers, gave a varied program. 
Miss Burns sang an aria from “La Bohéme” and Miss 
Biese one from “Faust,” each giving also two groups of 
modern songs and several duets. Hugh Ri-Dout was the 
accompanist. Lester Cohn, violinist, was presented in con- 
cert by the Cadek Coftservatory this week. A pupil of the 
conservatory, Mr. Cohn has spent much time in prepara- 
tion for concert work, and his name has appeared on many 
programs. Recently the conservatory held a concert by 
advanced pupils. Those who participated were Harold 
Cadek, Casriel Kreis, Edward Shallett, Lois Spencer, 
Christine Allen, Cecelia’ Saffer, Rachel Wassman, Forestine 
Brown, Charlotte Ferges, Frances Goldman, Geraldine 
Ellis, Boyce Savage, Willie Rae Kelso, Nannie True and 
Irene Peak. The ensemble class, composed of the ad- 
vanced “string” pupils of Professor Cadek, furnished two 
numbers. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page ) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29, 1920.—-A donation amount- 
ing to $15,000 has been made to the College of Music by 


(See letter on another page.) 
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Eleanora C. Alms, widow of Frederick H. Alms, the gift 
being made in memory of her husband. It will be devoted 
to the establishment of three perpetual scholarships—one 
in voice, one in piano and one in violin. These will be 
known as the Frederick H. Alms and Eleanora C. Alms 
Scholarships. Mr. Alms was a director and officer of 

Columbia, S. C., May 15, 1920.—Florence Alline 
Bethea, pianist, of Latta, S. C., and Lola Mae Dickmann, 
violinist, of Florence, S. C., gave a diploma recital at the 
Conservatory of Music, Columbia College, on April 19. 
In addition to the Mozart sonata in A, the program included 
works by Schumann, MacDowell, Liszt, Bartlett, Kroeger, 
Chopin, Schubert, Grieg, Moszkowski, Burleigh, Kreisler, 
etc. Assisting in this program were Ruth Stokes, soprano; 
Frank M. Church, pianist; Anna M. Pitman and Lillian 
Ramsaur, accompanists. 

Another diploma recital was given on Monday evening, 
April 26, by Eugenia Fox, pianist, of Lodge, S. C., and 
Elizabeth Sellers, pianist, of Sellers, S. C. They presented 
a most interesting program assisted by Sarah Carter, Lena 
Long, Bernard Jumper, Kathleen Porter, Frank M. Church 
and Lillian Ramsaur, accompanist. 

Pupils of the Conservatory of Music, Prof. Frank M. 
Church, director, were heard in recital on Monday evening, 
May 3. The list of participants included Mattie Tidwell, 
Leona Carter, Gladys Knotts, Lillie Mae Bailley, Louise 
McKewn, Miriam Bean, Louise Weekley, Annie Reeves, 
Dorris Hearsey, Sallie Tyler, Moselle McCarley, Elizabeth 
Freeman, Blanche Oeland, Mary Davis, Gabriel Schoenberg, 
Wilhelmina Young, Hilda Koth, Henrietta Hodges, Frances 
McGill and Margie Bair 

Columbia gave its first festival this year under the new 
Musical Association. The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Emma Roberts, contralto; Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Paul 
Costello, tenor, and a festival chorus of voices, under the 
direction of Mrs. H. H. Bellamann, gave three concerts at 
the Liberty Theater to huge audiences. The Musical As 
sociation is laying plans for a much larger festival nexts 
year. 

Columbus, Ohio, May 14, 1920.—The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Freshman Girls’ Glee Club gave its initial concert 
at the University Chapel, May 1, receiving much applause 
and acquitting itself in praiseworthy fashion. Karl H 
Hoenig directed, and the club was assisted by Marguerite 
Hukill, soprano, and Stanley R. Crooks, baritone, pupil 
of Cecil Fanning. The Men's Glee Club only recently 
completed a concert trip, giving performances in Paines 
ville, Youngstown and Sandusky. A concert tour in the 
East which may include Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C., is being arranged and will take place 
the latter part of May. While this organization has not 
sung out of the State it has received favorable criticisms 
at.each Ohio city in which it has appeared 

Evanston, I1l.—(See letter on another page.) 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Slope.”) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See letter on another 
(See 


page.) 


“Music on the Pacific 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 




















Mason & Hamlin 
| Pianos 


| cannot be measured by old standards. 
Through their development of new 
possibilities in tone and durability they 
form a class by themselves. Musically 
the most beautiful and the most 
highly prized pianos in the world | 
today, they are necessarily the | 
highest in price, and demonstrably ] 
the best investment. | 
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OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge 
With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counier 


it is qualified to dispense information an all musical subjects, 

making the department of value. 

The Musica Courise will not, however, consent to act as 

intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts 
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Mr. Tandler was 
splendid spirit and 


(Continued from pag 


and enthusiastic 
men played with 


The audience was large 


in fine fettle and the 
understanding 

Paul Bjornskold, Danish tenor, was the soloist, and he 
won an immediate success. His voice met the require 
ments of the two solos from “Lohengrin” and “The Mas 
tersingers” most satisfyingly 

The orchestral numbers were Hugo Riesenfeld’s sym 
phony, “Epos,” which was given its premicre earlier in the 
season, and the beautiful symphony in B minor, No. 2, by 
Alexander Borodin 

BenyMer’s Dream 

\ wonderful dream of L. E. Behymer, which has to do 
with a splendid conservatory of the allied arts for this 
great Southwest, is nearing reality. “The time is ripe for 
something final as a stamp upon our musical life,” said 
Mr. Behymer; “the climate is in some measure respon 
sible for the willingness of many of the great musicians to 
come to California and | have in mind some forty teach 
ers from which to choose 

Nores 

Among the interesting recitals of the week was one 
given by Lillian Backstrand, soprano, who had the assist 
ance of Anna Ruzena Sprotte 

Frank Egan and Roland Paul, of the Egan School, 1 
sented pupils in recital Friday evening 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, who is soloist of the Presby 
terian Church Choir of Pasadena, is having a number of 
very important concert engagements 

Waldo F. Chase, pianist, presented a talented pupil, 
Caroline King, in a morning recital at the Marlborough 
School. Miss King gave a fine account of herself in an 
unusually interesting program 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus is being much feted at this time 
preparatory to her departure for new. fields to conquer, as 
this well known contralto is soon to sail for Australia 

Hilda Nolte, pianist, who is rapidly coming to the front, 
will be heard in recital soon at Trinity Auditorium 

J. W 
PARIS 
(Continued from page 23.) 

very interesting program and not the least interesting the 
‘Impressions de Guerre,” by Gaubert Gaubert is an ex 


cellent conductor and a composer of merit if not of startling 
orchestra’s noted flutist before he was 


genius. He was the 
promoted to the place of conductor during the absence of 
Messager. As a cormductor he shows decided merit, and 
the playing of the orchestra has greatly improved under 
his direction 

FAMILY Parties 


Che concerts of the week were not as numerous as usual 


but their number was sufficiently startling—there were 
thirty-three and the usual number of operas. Where to 
begin with it all, and how much of it it is desirable to 


them ac 
“Guide 
been 


is a problem. Perhaps we may tak 
with the aid of the indispensable 
concert has already 


mention, 
cording to date, 


du Concert.” The Delgrange 
mentioned. At the same hour Mme. Bergeron, violon 
cellist, gave a program at the Salle Pleyel, aided by 


the distinguished conductor of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, who played the piano part in his own sonata 
for cello and piano; Vincent d’Indy, who played the piano 
part in his trio for violin, cello and piano, the violin being 
played by Poulet; the Poulet Quartet, with which Mme. 
Bergeron played a quintet by Boccherini; and Mlle. Ex» 
pert-Bezancon, who played the piano part in a sonata by 
Breval. Quite an important aggregation, but certainly 


suggestive that Mme. Bergeron has little confidence in her 
cantatrice, 


Chevillard, 


ability to “put it over” unaided. Mlle. Saisset, 
also gave a program with numerous assistance: the 
Eurythmic Vocal Quartet, Eugene Wagner, not Richard; 
Nadia Boulanger, organist; Levadé, composer and accom 
panist, and so on. It sounds like a family party gathered 
together to “make music.” On May 4, at a recital by 
Cecile Winsback, the paper on “Chauson,” which was read 
at a recent Pasdeloup concert and afterwards published 
by the “Menestral,” one of our most esteemed contem 
poraries, was again read and some of his works were 
given. Also some works by Beethoven (assistants, Mlle 
Baud, Mr. Krettly). What a strange conception of a pro 
gram! Mlle. Filliat, cantatrice, gave a program with the 
assistance of the composers, Dayjco, De Lausnay and 
Moreau, and Mr. Levy, the flutist. A not uninteresting 
program. At the same time (not at the same place) a 
program of works by Duboscq, assisted by Mme Croiza, 
Mile. Briey and Mr. Austin. Works for piano, voice and 
violin 

Worthy of recognition was the recital on May 6 by 
Mlle. Febrer, cantatrice, assisted by Mr. and Mme. Chail 
ley, violinist and pianist. An interesting program, ex 
cellently rendered. The same day Mme. Wurmser-Del 


court, harpist, assisted by Mme. Roosevelt, cantatriee, gave 
an exceedingly attractive program. On May 6, Herr Japy 
(No! Mlle. Herr Japy, which is the same but different) 
played some piano pieces assisted—but why add to the 
agony? On the seventh, at the Art Exhibit, works by 
Grumbach, De Menil, Chapuis, De Polignac, Reuchsel and 
Dulaurens. (Some day | am going to figure out how 
many “living” (?) composers there are. They must add 
up to thousands—mostly dead ones. At the “Annales” a 
recital of Italian folk songs by Mme. Sadero. Interesting! 


DELGRANGE THE VERSATILE. 


the fourth of the series of Delgrange con 
Romanitza, Jamet and 
in addition to 


On May 2 
certs was given with Blanche Selva, 
Manouvrier as soloists. Mr. Delgrange, 
being a concert manager and director of a conservatory, 
also conducts his own orchestra at these concerts. The 
program on this occasion seemed to me rather diffuse. 
It is a far cry indeed from Bach and Mozart to Stravin- 
sky, and fatal, after Stravinsky, to return again to Bach. 
Still, individually, the numbers on the program were in- 
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teresting: a Bach suite for flute and orchestra (Manouv- 
rier); two arias from the operas of Mozart (Mme. 
Romanitza) ; choral, prelude and fugue, Franck (Blanche 
Selva) ; danses sacrée et profane for harp and orchestra, 
Debussy (Pierre Jamet) ; tschecique music by Stepan and 
Smetana (Blanche Selva); Japanese and Hindu music by 
Stravinsky and Delage (Romanitza); concerto for piano 
and orchestra, Bach (Blanche Selva). 

Delgrange is an interesting figure in the musical world 
here, a figure of extraordinary activity, and it is possible 
that he will make his way in spite of the almost insuper- 
able obstacles that are in his path. 

A Visit to THE VILLA p’AUBIGNE. 

[ spent an interesting afternoon during the week with 
d’Aubigné at his beautiful villa at Sevres. This is just a 
few minutes’ ride from Paris and, entirely apart from the 
hospitality of our brilliant host, would be worthy of a 
visit for the charm of this attractive suburb. The villa 
lies high up on the hillside in large grounds and makes an 
ideal spot for a music studio with its large rooms and its 
isolation, for that feeling of annoying the neighbors when 
one practices in a city apartment is entirely precluded here 
Mr. d’Aubigné has the unique plan of housing his pupils 
with him, and has had so many pupils that he has had to 
engage an adjoining house to find room for them all. He 
also has many demands from America from people who 
would like to come but find themselves discouraged by the 
administration which still makes it difficult to procure 
passports. Why? Mystery! There is no reason, cer- 
tainly, on this side of the water, and, between the lines 
it may be said that the French people are bitterly annoyed 
by this attitude of our Government, for they had counted 
on American visitors and the legitimate expenditure of 
\merican money to help put them financially on their feet. 
It seems strangely unreasonable, and naturally the teachers 
who have had American pupils in the past and have reason 
to expect them in the future are annoyed by it also. 

CHEAP LIvING, 

rhe impression here is that there is a distinct propa- 
ganda of “fear” in America, an effort to “scare” people 
into staying at home by telling them that food is scarce 


here, that they will have to put up with all sorts of hard- 
ships, that there may even be a revolution. As for the 
revolution, they are as far from it here as we are in 


\merica, and in the matter of food everything is just as 
plentiful and cheaper here than it is at home. If people 
knew how far a small income goes in this country when 
from dollars into francs they would come here 
in droves, Perhaps it is well for those of us who are here 
that they don’t, for if they did the exchange would soon 
zo down to normal and then we would all be as poor as 
aan mice again. 
Lost 


changed 


His CostuMgs. 
The Russian tenor, Dimitri Smirnov, has been appearing 
at the opera, notably in “Rigoletto.” He was well known 
here before the war and is reported to have had serious 
difficulties in Russia during the Bolshevik régime. In or 
der to reach Paris he had to come around by way of Con 
stantinople. En route he lost his belongings, including the 
costumes of his entire repertory of thirty-two operas, a 
matter of 150,000 francs. Per. 


RODA MARZIO 


Dramatic Soprano 
(Pupil of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, 
teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Braslau and Cecil Arden) 


“Her debut as Santuzza atriumph.''—I] Progresso, N.Y. 
A voice of natural beauty.''— Brooklyn Eagle 


Address, care of A. BAGAROZY 
1495 Broadway New 
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May Johnson's Special Notes on $ 
° oA NNOU ncements oO, 
ectCa 
Car, pene Hone oh ONY 
; Picture Houses Tne, 
: ‘ e Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
George White's revue, “Scandals of 1920,” had its season. It has only been running a few weeks, and is WEEK COMMENCING JUNE 13th 
opening Monday evening at the Globe Theater. This a phenomenal success. Frank Mehlan, the comedian, RITERION | “HUMORESQUE” 
promises to be one of the big summer amusements. has joined the cast. Colin O'’More continues to be : 
William Collier, aside from holding the record run on the chief attraction among the singers Theatre, B'way } the New York 
Broadway for a comedy farce in “The Hottentot” at ie bik ag ae _ B 
the Cohan Theater, is accredited with staging this new Rivoli MME. LUBOVSKA 
musical show. It received excellent notices while out rl " 
aed ‘ ve overture last week was the sparkling “Merry Wives IVOLI 
PP } +g Bh Berg hint ooeity ners was oo of Windsor” (Nicolai), with Frederick Stahlberg con ANDA HAWLEY 
Casio, d ; x ¢ 4 ar. J "Ss ° : 2 ee : é . “ ~ , 
th Ann Pennington as the star le best ducting. The feature musical number was the singing piway at in ‘‘MISS HOBB” 
seats were $3.50 and not $5.00 as was expected tor ~ \ ea . a eR au soth St 
this most costl 1 tacula lucti of Betty Andersen and Gladys Rice. These two RIVOLI ORCHESTRA 
Ss Os Os < *CTZ ™ é ™ ' bi 
: stly and spectacular production singers are from The New School of Opera and En My 
ei. semble. Miss Andersen has been singing on Broadwi 
‘ een ging o1 Broady iy IALTO DOUGLAS McLEAN 
Dr. Anselm Goetzel has entered the composer-pro all winter and we deeply regret that she is leaving for . 
. : , ; iat. Times S and DORIS MAY 
ducer tield with Max Hirst as his general manager an extended tour through the West, but she promises mes Sq ‘Let's Be Fashionable’ 
Dr. Goetzel wrote the music for the “Royal Vagabond’ to be back in the fall Their number last week was il ALTO OR HESTRA. 
y bey ps : RC 9 
that was a hit on Broadway last season, and more Sunrise and You,” the duet arrangement of this PARAMOUNT Pi rURES 
recently arranged the music used in the big spectaculat popular number by Arthur A. Penn. It was beautifully nr . ‘ 
production “Aphrodite” given at the Century His rendered and received much applause *rofessor ¥ MARK 
lirst offering will be a musical comedy, “The Rose Swinnen played as his organ solo the “Solemn March” 
Girl,” due for rehearsals at the beginning of August. Callaerts ) The feature picture was Cecil De Mille’s 4 R A BJ] 
Che lyrics are by William Dune: ir. Goe ‘ “Why Change Your Wife 
; s are by V ial Duncan. Dr. Goetzel was a 1 : ( : : B’way at 47th St. 
well known in musical circles as an excellent composer Betty Andersen is singing a group of Old English . 
‘ . ‘ . , - : - Direction Jack Eaton 
and director before he began writing operettas Dur Ballads this week, as her farewell program for the 
ing the season 1914-1915, he was co-director with Milan season Protessor Swinnen plays as the organ solo Week Beginning June 13th 
} Roder for Andreas Dippel for the Viennese operetta ‘Festival March” (Hibbon The overture is the DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS “ ” 
“Lilac Domino,” that ran for a season at the Forty-fourth second and fourth movement of Tschaikowsky’s fourth The Mollycoddle 
Street Theater. symphony, with Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Lit- Strand Orchestra 
m tau col ducting \n act staged by Adolf Bohm called 
; pe Bal Masque, bit of dancing by Alexander Umansky 
The Passing Show of 191g” closed at the Winter is also one of rt feature attractions = 
Garden last week after a very successful run of thirty , Pr 
ci ang ns agi gg sige gewany Re: yy Rialto CURRENT NEW YORK 
. Chicago tor an extended run. “Cinderella of Broad- 
i io a roa > . 2 é : ’ Riel Prey 
way,” the next Winter Garden offering, is due to open Rio Riesenteld conducted the ove Nick — a MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 
around June 21 for the summer. = (the first two movements), of Nicholas any 
| ‘ Korsakoft This has been heard many times on Broad 3 fa 
way, and Ilugo Riesenteld always gives a_ splendid As You Were” (twentieth week), Central Theater 
Donald Brian, after a two weeks vacation, has re reading, spirited and musicianly. Martin Brefel, tenor, “Betty, Be Good” (sixth wee k), Casino Theatet 
turned to the cast of “Buddies This delightful and Edoardo Albano, baritone, sang the duet from “Buddies” (sixth week), Selwyn Theate 
comedy with music is also booked as a summer at Martha.” The combination of these two voices was Ed Wynn Carnival” (tenth week), New Amsterdam 
traction most pleasing They have been heard many times Phe ater 
« * in duets and they give one of the best numbers offered Se garb (tenth we =! entury | nee 
» 2. - ' : . ry ae rtie “ek) anderbilt hes 
Charles Dillingham has signed a contract with Julia @! these theaters hese singers are from the New  ,,Fene , (thirtic th week ind Ag | penne 
: : " School of Opera and Ensembl Lassie” (eleventh week), Nor Kayes Theater 
Sanderson, a great favorite in musical comedies, ° ™ Ss “H Girl” | f "iy H Theat 
starring her next season in “The Half-Moon,” by This week Mr. Riesenfeld plays the prelude and Love soney duirl (sixth week), Cohan & cy Bolpraepees 
= " Lrg He PRS hie : Death from Wagner's Tristan and Isolde,” with Night Boat” (nineteenth week), Liberty Theater 
\William le Baron and Victor Jacobi, the collaborators ’ Ww! “Remmdain of 99 "| lobe Theate 
ol : \ppl Blossoms.” The plans are now to come \Ima_ Doria, Soprano, as the assisting soloist rhe “ 9 a aed na i doe WEERT, S#OUs —ppnt 
) , . ae. we duet from Verdi's “la Forza del Destino” is the second What’s in a Name?” (thirteenth week), Lyric Theater 
to Broadway the first of December. : “Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” tl | New 
: iffering The orchestra plays an = additional number legte idnight Frolic” (fourteenth week), Nev 
. : > 
ah “In the - Bird Store John Priest, organist, plays \msterdam Root 
“Honey Girl” with its turf atmosphere is running ‘Corteze” (Debussy) 
neck and neck with the older musical attractions along f Capitol 
Broadway It has been at the Cohan and Harris The Strand “ae , q 
Theater onl k in k f tl Edward Bowes, managing director of the Capitol Thea 
eater ¢ s ‘eKs, ¢ i é - ; ” , 
er Only SIX WeeKs, and Now Ffanks as one oF Che The overture last week was the well known “Zampa ter, announces the appointment of S. L. Rothapfel, who 
chief summer attractions Its splendid — story, : : 
be ps : 7 - (llerold) conducted by arl I-douarde in a musicianly will assume charge of the future presentations at the Cap 
Checkers,” together with the bright catchy music by pS. ’ | ) 
Ml von Til met ' lelightful sane al Pt nianner Che soloists were Malcolm McEachern, basso, itol It will be remembered that Mr. Rothapfel inaugu 
‘ akes g ‘lig r : se > ’ 
The R ase rr | “Glnle ao eee wan! shake ha and Fanny Rezia, soprano Malcolm McKachern’s — rated the musical policy at the Strand Theater in 1914 and 
days » Race ack Brig : ‘ . ‘ a ” : ' oat f 
, meer * oad rae side, a new Gance, Nas number was that ever popular Mother of Mine afterward went to take charge of the Rialto, and while 
EC adde¢ . . 
pales : Tours), which he sang in splendid style and with — there opened the new Rivoli Theater For the last year 
4 * 
good § diction Mile. Rezia sang two numbers—“‘Waltz he has been out to the Coast connected with the Goldwyn 
George Grossmith, the English actor-producer, Sone” from “Romeo and Juliet” (Gounod) and “At theaters. 
cabled harles Dillingham from [London asking for Dawning” (Cadman) ller voice was interesting and With the advent of Mr. Rothapt Mr. Bow innounes 
the rights to produce “The Night Boat.” This spark she seemed to please her audience The organ solo the inauguration of a summer policy The theater was 
ling musical comedy continues to play to capacity Narcissus” (Nevin) played by Ralph H. Brigham was closed after Tuesday night’s performance and will reopen 
houses at the Liberty Theater and will be there until an old and familiar number and received its usual tomorrow evening, Friday The top prices will be $1 for 
fall applause. The feature picture was William Faversham — the choicest seats, with the scale down to 40 cents. The 
in’ The Man Who Lost Himself matinee prices will be on an even more popular scale 
‘ 9 The current week brings [ldora Stanford, soprano, 30 and 40 cents 
\ = are ites pons edition, is due at the and Carlo Morre tti, baritone, as the soloists The Last week Gilbert and Sullivan's Pirate of Penzance 
ls Tale *¢ 45 c ‘ 6 ” . 
preter een ert ee overture is a selection from “La Gioconda” (Ponchielli), was presented. Irene Williams sang the role of Mabel 
. Carl I:douardo conducting (;eorges Carpentier, the The cast included William Glenn, Sudwarth Frasier and 
‘The Sweetheart Shop” has broken all records fot great French boxer, is the chief attraction in “The Mary Potter. The overture by the Capitol Symphony Or 
the season in Chicago. It is proclaimed a great mu Wonder Man.” chestra was Beethoven's “Leonora,” No. 3 ith Nathaniel 
sical comedy success and the windy city is just crazy Criterion Finston conducting x Ihe feat ire pict ire wa Phe Courage 
about it of Marge O'Doone,” with Pauline Starks in the title role 
os 6 The best picture seen on Broadway in many months 
‘ is being shown at the Criterion, and, from all indica = . ide 
¢ D l’s . : . . ” ; 
Rts ‘ l | pee ad : | et oo At tions, it will be several months before it can leave. NEWS IN BRIEF 
vo ed ¢ aa . . ¢e q ig anck és 
a can ay ioe pe ear wees “i = ‘d 18 egpen Capacity audiences greet each performance, “Humores Epna Kettocc Marri 
OSS le Opening performance tne 1Ca e a ng sud TT e.” the film version of Fannie liurst’s story of the Ed Katiogs ot Metrancliten Cheat 
cess and was universally praised, but it failed to draw ' ina Nellogg, one of the sv opontal pera sopratio 
“ same name The acting of Vera Gordon is one of the oeted “pe A stieiek Seladiced . 
the crowd even with one dollar charge for the best : was married on June 9 to Arthur Friedlander, a N 
: ; most perfect things on the screen seen by the writer. york ar 
seats rhe idea was to give pictures in combination S| : te ork artist 
pf : ; a i¢ is the personification of Mother Love, the great : , 
with light opera. The opening week had Clara Kimball : ite. ArTHUR S. PHINNEY I 7s) 
\ : gy hee omg! ners idealized conception of the universal mother Phe 
rune ¥ the — star, rar *% a be yoy retta, story deals with a Jewish family beginning life in New Arthur S. Phinney, the husband of Dora De Phillippe 
ay psy 7 AVE, it 1 ; comedy an ee re¢ esween York’s east side The portrayal that Miss Gordon the Chicago ( pera mezzo-soprano lied on Sunday. June ¢ 
acts I Dipps s 1dea was to give this experiment a vives to the mother of the “Wonder Boy” is not only Eve.yN Srarr’s ENGAGEME \ OUNCED 
four weeks’ trial but, after the first week, he determined J f 
Jewish but could apply to any real mother Alma Resta S ay | : Son 1} 
to close ‘ velyn Starr, the anadian viol Nit mnounced Net 
* Rubens is announced as the star, and she does the engagement to George C. Boggs, of Woodstock, N.Y 
small part allotted to her in the last half of the picture, + : ' \ o , , 
. The wedding will take place at \ ur ome in ali 
The Century Root opens next week with two shows gracefully and well acted \ well rounced musical f NS A Bee Go 
mn ” 7 q I ep ) 
The first will be called Che Revue, and the mid program sets off the beauty of this picture. The over AX, , In Septembe 
night performance, “The Rounders,” will follow, This tyre is the “Humoresque” (Dvorak) with Victo: : » ; 
Century promenade promises to be one of the chief Wagner conducting. The second musical number is Nellie and Sara Kouns en Route to England 
attractions in New York during the summer months. Through the Ages,” an effective stage setting, with Nellie and Sara Kouns, sopranos, whose programs of 
‘Florodora” continues to draw capacity houses in the chorus and Emanuel List, basso profundo, singing duet numbers have won them a wide following, sailed for 
theater proper, and, without doubt, it will continue ] ”’ the great Jewish melody that has been sung England last week on the steamship Royal George The 
i, 1, gt 2 K 
until fall all over the world will spend the summer in rest and _ tr: and will cor 
\lme. Lubovska. well known to Broadway for her certize in the fall, as they have already had a successful 
“Lassie” at the Nora Bayes Theater is one of the artistic dancing, gives a very pleasing number, “Gavotte London season. In the future they will devote their time 
most charming of the musical productions offered this Grotesque.” entirely to concerts under the direction of Daniel Mayer 
PIANIST—TEACHER: All-round musi- during June, July and August to re vate school or college near New York Address E. L. Patterson, 64 Rue Michel 
cian seeks good position; experienced. sponsible person only. Calt Tuesday or References and credentials furnished Auge, Paris, France 
Pupil of Barth, Jedliczka, Breithaupt. Friday morning Apply L. Simmions Address “S. A. R.,” care of Mt SICAI CHURCH POSITION WANTI D—A 
Address “Box T. Z..” care of Musica: 261 Fifth Avenue, New Yo Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York 7 te : LD. —- A 
» - , vA One ol WoMMCHCE al experience 
COURIER Fifth Avenue, New York. sacs iialieeal arene ge ape : 
» 437 ’ MUSIC STUDENTS—one or two young desires a position with a church in New 
VOCAL TEACHER DESIRES POSI ladies, who wish to study next winter in York or vicinity. Has had experience 
FOR RENT: Very large studio and wait- TION WITH SCHOO! \ prominent Paris, would find comfortable home as a choir director, Address “A. L. R 
ing room, new concert Grand Piano vocal teacher (Baritone) will accept a there and chaperonage with musician and care of Mt Courter, 437 Fifth 
(Steinway), to let four days per week position for full or part time with a pri wife. Write at once for particulars nue, New York 
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ST. OLAF CHOIR GETS ROYAL WELCOME HOME 


Five weeks after 
leaving their home, the 
now famous choir of 
St. Olaf College re- 
turned to Northfield, 
Minn., to be greeted 
by the entire student 
body, Rev. L. W. Boe, 
the president of the col 


lege, the faculty and 
representative inhabi- 
tants of the little col- 
lege town, which had 


bedecked itself with gay 
flags floral decora- 
tions in honor of the 
homecoming of the men 
and women of their be- 


and 


loved choir. 

A general holiday 
was. declared by the 
college president, the ex 
cellent band of the col 
lege performed at the 
station as the 
bringing the “wandering 
pulled in, and 
them 
grounds, 

festivi 


train 


minstrels” 
later accompanied 
to the 
where 
ties took place 
During the 
in Hoyt Memorial 
Chapel, the choir’s con- 
Melius Chris- 
tiansen, came in_ for 
an extraordinary ova- 
But the reception 
the choir’s 
Prof. Paul G. 
Schmidt, and Manager 
M H. Hanson, who 
came to Northfield at the 
invitation and as the 
guest of President L. W. 
Boe, were no less hearty, 
even if the applause 
kept up for 
was 


college 
extensive 


exercises 


ductor, F. 


tion 
given to 
president, 


was not 
five minutes, as 
done for Professor 
Christiansen 


Rumor has it that the 


choir will go to. the 

Pacific Coast next 

ST. OLAF CHOIR ON ITS ARRIVAL HOME. month, as a most ex- 

(Above) The band of St. Olaf College leading the student body down the streets of Northfield traordinary offer has 
to the Rock Island Railway Station to welcome the St. Olaf Choir. Center (left to right), been received 3 by Mr. 
l'vexident Rev. L. W. Boe; general manager, L. P. Holland; Paul G. Schmidt, professor of | Hanson. The first chap- 


mathematics and president of the choir; M. H, Hanson, 
conductor of the choi (Below) 
decorations and flooded by Minnesota sunshine 


had been absent from its accustomed seats for over five 


Christiansen, 


impresario of the 
Platform of Hoyt Memorial Chapel with floral 
ready to receive the 
weeks, 


ter in a great factor in 
the development of mu- 
America has been 


tour; F. Melius 
which sic in 


homecoming choir, 
closed. 


(See story on another page.) 





Murray-Ditto Nuptials 
Ihe marriage of George Wellwood Murray, of Mont 
clair, N. J., a lawyer for many years in this city, and Isabel 
Ditto of 212 West Fifty-ninth street, a daughter of Nelson 
J. Ditto, took place May 31 in the rectory of St. George's 
Church. Mr. Murray was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 


American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, 


dean, for several years. 


Vahrah Hanbury Sails for England 
Vahrah Hanbury sails today (Thursday) for London, 
England, where she will visit her home after an absence of 
four years. Prior to the time of her return early in the 


June 10, 1920 


Columbia University Summer Concerts Begin 


The third season of free concerts given under the aus- 
pices of Columbia University was auspiciously opened on 
the Green of the university, Broadway and 120th street, 
New York, on June 7, before an enormous throng of 


interested music lovers. The Goldman Concert Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, being the main at- 
traction, whose exceptional performances of the past two 


seasons established a large following which, judging from 
the attendance of the opening concert of the season 1920, 
will surpass in numbers and enthusiasm anything expe- 
rienced heretofore. 

Mr. Goldman has increased the membership of his band 
to sixty. His high ideals are being carried out in the 
engagement of only such artist performers who enjoy 
reputations as leaders of their respective instruments. 
During the past two seasons musicians of prominence who 
attended the performances of the Goldman Concert Band 
invariably spoke of the beautiful tone quality produced by 
this superb organization. In enlarging the membership 
to sixty performers, Mr. Goldman was particularly careful 
to retain its modified and beautiful tone quality and bal- 
ance, for which the popular conductor and the band which 
bears his name have become famous. 

Mr. Goldman presented an unusually interesting program 
at the opening concert, comprising Svendsen’s Swedish 

“Coronation” march; overture to “Mignon,” Thomas; two 
numbers by Bach, “Air” and “Bourrée”; introduction to 


Act III and “Bridal Chorus” to “Lohengrin,” Wagner: 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose”; “Irish” (from “Six Sil- 


Beauties” (waltz), Ziehrer, 
Fantasie.” To this he 
Goldman (which 


houettes”), Hadley; “Vienna 
and Victor Herbert’s “American 
added as encores “Sagamore March,” 
had to be repeated); “Ronde d’Amour,” Westerhout; 
“Stars and Stripes,” Sousa, and “Oriental Dance,” Herbert. 

Ernest S. Williams was the soloist, playing with his 
accustomed finish the “Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater,” 
Rossini. Mr. Williams, who has endeared himself for his 
effective cornet solos during the past seasons, received 
much applause and gave as encores Cadman’s “At Dawn- 
ing” and “Such a Little Fellow.” 

The same fire and musicianship which heretofore char- 
acterized Mr. Goldman’s interpretations were again ap- 
parent at this performance, and the spontaneous applause 
which greeted him upon entering the platform, as well as 
after each number, speak in higher terms than words 
can express. 


Florio Artist-Pupil Scores at Toledo Club 


M. E. Florio and his talented pupil, Rachel Allabach, 
were the guests of honor at a luncheon given at the 
Toledo Exchange Club on May 25. The club members 
are the most prominent bankers and merchants of the 
city, and after the luncheon Miss Allabach was asked to 
sing. She responded with the “Charmant Oiseau” from 
“La Perle du Brezil,” David. Mr. Florio accompanied 
her at the piano, and there was also a flute obligato. The 
young singer was warmly applauded, and as encores she 
gave “The Lass with the Delicate Air” and “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” These she rendered exquisitely and 
captivated the audience with the rare quality and unusual 
sweetness of her voice. 

Mr. Page, the president of the Exchange Club, then 
introduced Mr. Florio to the members of the club and 
he, too, was the recipient of a fine reception. Miss Alla- 
bach is indeed a credit to her teacher and those who heard 
her are already looking forward to a splendid future 
for her. 


Union Rates for Next Season 


There seems little likelihood of an early agreement be- 
tween the theater managers and the musicians’ union in 
regard to the union rates for the coming season. The 
United Managers’ Protective Association of New York 
offered an increase of 20 per cent. over present rates for 
musical productions and 25 per cent. for dramatic attrac- 
tions, but the union countered with a demand for a flat 
50 per cent. increase. The present contracts expire at 
the end of this month. 


Zerffi Pupil Gives Recital 
Allie Fleming, who has been studying with Mr. 


and was admitted to the bar in 1877, a year after gradua fall, Miss Hanbury will make a tour of the continent. Jerry 

tion from the Columbia University Law School. He was This season, just closed, has been an exceptionally fine Zerffi for the past two years, gave a very enjoyable recital 
a widower and is the senior member of the law firm of one for the young artist, but according to her manager, on Sunday, May 30. Miss Fleming possesses a mezzo- 
Murray, Prentice & Howland, New York. Miss Ditto Evelyn Hopper, the season 1920-21 promises to be even soprano voice of very sympathetic quality, and her songs 
has been corresponding secretary and treasurer of the more successful. were sung with great charm of manner. 














HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flatist 





Permanent Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, II. 


GALLI-CURC] scePR4no 


Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER; D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue. New York City 


Steinway 
Piano 





CARLO GALEFFI 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS. 


Famous 
Baritone 


Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 





ELLEN BEACH YA 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, care MUSICAL COURIER 





Available for Concerts 


and Recitals 
New ‘York 
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Cincinnati 
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Y. School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Central Park West, Cor. 95th Street Tel. 679 Riverside 
Dormitory tor out-ot-town students 
OF THE CITY OF 








EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 


Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART NEW YORK || 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 
KIMBALL HALL, Cuicaco, ILL, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hern anv A. FRAEMCKE 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts 
hirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors, Summer Courses, Special Rates. 





THE BEAUFORT 


° wes a Street 
‘Pel. 1053 oe 











advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SE a FOR C ATALOG UE 
ERMS $:i5 UP PER QUARTER 





TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert aaegemest eat ome 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL REAU 
1 West 34th perect New York 





Lambert a’ MURPH 
BIRAGNA LINN 





VOCAL STUDIO 


ain HALL 
HICAGO 








Clare Osborne Reed H Soprano 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 4 BUTLE Q 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC N Concerts 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Teachers’ Normal Training. Kd Fine Arts Building, Chicago, UL 


soo S. Wabash Ave. . . . «© + 


waren CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Tal 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


ERIC 


ELAMARTER 








CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Van Buren Street Seating Capaoity 700 


HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street CHICACO 
(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone Wabash 8740 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Boris L, Canapol, Director 








PIANO 
Fourth Presbyterian Church SUMMER — 
Weekly Organ Recitals S Pn 
Teachers 


CORD. ae, 


Thursday 4 o’clock 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 














CHICAGO, ILL. 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, aay, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of sat A Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr JOHN A. COWAN, President 








ans Harthan. Send for Catalog 








53xD YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of International Reputation 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER 


Dramatic Art—MUSIC—Languages 






{Ae © Special Normal Course in 
WS5IL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Location and Surroundings Ideal for 


Summer Study 


For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 


Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue & Oak Street, Cincinnati, 0. 








VOICE ° e SPECIAL 
mano. 6©—-—s American Institute 2uiinte 
VIOLIN . e SESSION 
tHeorY Of Applied Music)... 
PEDAGOGY | iz wea 56th Street, New York City ore 
Send for Circulars KATE §. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty July 30th 
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ESTEY 


CYhe Lest 4nowun musical name in the lLlorl! 
ESTEY PIANO co. 
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J high grade instrument 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 








Warereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W.. London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 












AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
ennai taesenio 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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CHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia —= 
A Leader for 80 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 


Nane SOMMEeT 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ssible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
etentit onion vement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 

have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unques' salenalty superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopi yiano leads in the player 
piano world. 





Sincerely, 


“alan. 














THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at 6ist Street New York 
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